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OLKS are often surprised 
to find themselves in secret 
sympathy with the prep- 


12 


school daughter of the house— 
with all her enthusiasms and ex- 
aggerations. 

She ‘“‘adores crispy things and 


crackly things;’’ and she simply 

“‘Joathes mushes and porridge.” 
Bless her heart, she’s one of the 

most devoted friends of Kellogg’s 
Then too there is the 

WAXTITE Package 

that keeps the fresh, 


good flavor in—and all 
other flavors out 





Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Tuasted Corn Flake Co, 


Toasted Corn Flakes. And she knows how to 
eat them—with good top-milk poured in at the 
side of the dish, not to soak the flakes, but to 
accompany them—and /ittle if any sugar. 
Maybe someone you know would likethesefilmy, 
golden flakes—most delicate of all the cereals— 
withtheir crispness between the teeth and their ever- 


alluring, fresh-from-the-oven taste, 
Remember, please, that SL 
you don’t know corn 


flakes unless you know 
Kellogg’s—the original 
Toasted Corn Flakes— 
their goodness insured 
by our responsibility to 
over a million homes. 
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FAIRY SOAP 


FAIRY SOAP is most refreshing and agreeable for toilet and 
bath use. 


It is made of choicest materials; it lathers freely and cleanses 
easily in any kind of water; FAIRY SOAP floats. Each cake 
is kept clean and sweet by the dainty tissue wrapper and the 
individual box in which it is enclosed. 


With all its purity, convenience and pleasing qualities, FAIRY 
SOAP costs but five cents. 


[THE NK FAIRBANK company} 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 


The floating 
oval cake 


fits the hand 
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| Well started in life by the 
Mellin'’s weed Method 
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HE joy that music brings; the delight and stim- 
ulation of hours spent in the realms of the 
master composers and the supreme interpreters 

of the world’s music: 

Whether it is the magnificent vocal art of a famed 
diva, like Fremstad, singing Isolde’s Love Song; or 
the superb instrumentalism of Ysaye, unfolding the 
magic of his art in Brahms’ Hungarian Dance; or 
whether it is further afield in the lightsome measures 
of the dance; or whatever it may be—‘‘All the music 
of all the world” is brought to your home on Columbia Records 
which play not only on Columbia Grafonolas, but on any stand- 

ard make of disc talking machine. 


is model 
ich COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY Columbia Grafonola 


Box S223 Woolworth Building, NEW YORK 
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Sunset for October 


BEATING BACK TO THE CITY HALL. By Arno Dosch. Why is it that Hiram 
Gill, mayor of Seattle, once recalled, was soon afterward reélected, that Eugene E. Schmitz, 
on trial while mayor of San Francisco and convicted of extortion (though freed by a tech- 
nical flaw in the indictment), is running as an independent candidate for reélection with a 
strength that indicates a triumph like unto that of his Seattle colleague? Mr. Dosch 
analyzes trenchantly the phases of public opinion which underly these phenomena. 


THE PUMP IN A THIRSTY LAND. By Walter V. Woehlke. Tucson, Arizona, lies 
in a desert valley too dry to produce crops without irrigation. The water flowing in the 
creek beds, dry most of the year, is sufficient to support only about 1500 persons. No 
reservoirs have been built near Tucson; the water supply out of the intermittent streams 
has not grown. Yet Tucson is a city of 20,000 and in its vicinity 5000 people make a living 
on farms. This number is growing. How the improvement in the mechanical design of 
the pump is increasing the population of the Southwest, how the growing efficiency of 
electric and gasoline motors made possible the growth of the irrigated area in Arizona 
and New Mexico, this article entertainingly sets forth. 


PEPYS OF THE MOVIES. Jottings as entertaining as the diary of Samuel Pepys 
but from a theatrical angle of which that alert Englishman never dreamed. These are 
extracts from letters written home to England from California by the English actor, Cyril 
Maude, during his experiences before the camera in the filming of “Peer Gynt.”” Delightful 
intimate glimpses of the day’s work of a regular player under the new and strenuous con- 
ditions of a motion picture studio which embraces land and sea. Many interesting 
pictures. 


SUGAR ON THE CANDY. By Frances A. Groff. A gentle rap at our poor human nature 
which needs extra lure like aviators and other stunts to lead us in to such a City of 
Dreams as the Panama-Pacific Exposition. How it has been done, and who did it. 


October Fiction 


THE JADE SEALS, by Hugh Johnson. A story of the Boxer troubles in China and 
the loot that came out of them. A tale that women will understand better than men, 
perhaps, but every reader will be glad that Grace Elliston learned to rate her husband 
higher than another man before too late. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE ESCAPE OF CYRUS, by Elvera Foote. A charming little love story with a 
truant Persian kitten as the instrument of Fate. Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 


HUMANITY, by Mildred Van Inwegen. A flash of light upon the misguided charity 
to which most of us are prone. The story of how well-intending people made the almost 
fatal mistake of forcing the charms of the country upon a city child who loathed them. 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE TREASURE OF UXMAL, by Peter B. Kyne. Concluding instalment of the 
romantic adventure in Yu¢atan of the archaeologist’s daughter and the rich young explorer 
from Boston, an adventure which ends “happily ever.after” in spite of the treasure chest 
of Uxmal. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


PULSE OF THE PACIFIC. INTERESTING WESTERNERS. HOMES IN THE 
WEST. MOTORING. POINTERS FOR EXPOSITION VISITORS. 
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Why Not tis a Cucse, ids 


Thatis in daily use by mothers and daughters of refinement throughout the world; 
a cream that is endorsed by physicians and nurses,—that is safe and successful? 


HAAS "ie? CCAM 


is particularly valuable just now,—it prevents and relieves Sunburn and 
Windburn. Wherever your outing may take you, this dainty, snow-white 
cream will keep your skin fresh and smooth. It is a wonderful help to a 
beautiful, clear, girlish complexion that defies weather conditions. Hinds Cream is 


guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients, and to be absolutely harmless. 


Selli here, postpaid b ipt of 
Pie eee ees sb Thinds Cal Cres tales Se 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting tosubstitute. 


Samples of Cream will be. sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 


Mr ee 





A. S. HINDS 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 
You should try HINDS Honey and Saet Cream SOAP. Highly 
ientdee ant and b 5¢p No soap samples, 
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The Winning July Letters 


In Sunset Magazine’s Advertising Contest 
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Again the. women contestants have proved themselves the more 
capable analysts of advertising. Here are two letters that prove it, 
The pronounced feat of the July Contest was the selection of 
the same advertisements by the majority of the contestants, and 
the judges were compelled to weigh carefully each stateme:t in 
order to determine the winners. 


Miss Phoebe Lowrie, Mission San Jose, thought the AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY advertisement 
the best in the July Sunset and so cleverly did she set forth her 
reasons for this decision that she receives the best prize of $35 for 
the winning letter. 

(Miss Lowrie’s Letter) 

When a magazine comes into my hands I = “read the pictures”’ first, 
Following my usual custom with the July Sunset, I came at length to page 177, 
There I paused a little bewildered, very much interested. Judging fro the 
character of the scenery, this picture was intended to represent the Ist!mus 
of Panama; but why two canals? Its system of locks proclaimed the one on the 
right to be the great canal over the completion of which we are at this moment 
rejoicing, but it appeared deserted, unused. On the left, in sharp conirast, 
lay an ideal canal, straight and lev el, with great ships passing under their own 
steam and along each of its well- kept banks a system of roads and rail; rads 
pe thriving villages. It was a picture that called for an explanation, 
and as I glanced down the page, my eye caught a familiar symbol in the lower 
left-hand corner. 

“Ah,” said I, “One of those interesting Bell stories,” but this did not solve 
the mystery of the two canals, so_I read that ingenious little article entitled 
“The Price of Progress.” 

Short, as an ad must necessarily’be, it was yet as'‘interesting as much o° the 

“stuff” that finds its way into the literary rather than the ad section of a 
magazine. A pithy encomium on the canal and the skill and brains which 
went toward its construction, withTmention of the hundreds of millions of 
dollars expended upon it, was followed by a startling proposition. Suj pose 
“it became necessary to replace the present canal with a new and larger w:ter- 
way of the pony one type—in the next ten years.” Then, not only to make 
this proposition sound reasonable, but with an eye to the parallel to be drawn 
later, another “suppose” is added: Suppose the new canal meant a reat 
saving in time and money to the canal-using public. 

The two canals were now explained, but who would be content to stop !ere? 
Not I, for one. I read on for the application, which proved as interesting as 
the premise and not nearly as improbable:~ It was much easier to conceive of 
renewing the Bell System, piece by piece, in ten years than of replacing the 
Panama Canal by a waterway so radically different from the present one in 
the same time. A plain statement of the fact with the cost in alten would 
never have gained the attention that the comparison of both the task and the 
expense with that of rebuilding the canal commanded. 

he whole interesting story brought to a point in the last paragraph, which 
calls attention in brief and business-like fashion to the efficiency, up-to-:iate- 
ness and extent of the Bell System, and I concluded that every reader of 
Sunset would reach the same decision, namely: This is the service for ne. 


From Livonia, New York, comes the second a pine letter, the writer 
Fannie Bosley, seeing in the KELLOGG’S TOASTED CORN 
FLAKES advertisement the epitome of all the reasons for adver- 
tising. Miss Bosley receives the $25 second prize. 


(Miss Bosley’s Letter) 

Nothing could make a stronger appeal to our almost universal desire to be 
cool these hot months, than Sunset’s July advertisement of Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes. The combinations mentioned in this advertisement suggest a 
delicious coolness; the facts stated hit home truths. We have all had “droopy 
appetites” in hot weather; we have all experienced the delight of having some 
thing so good offered us that we just yield to the coaxing and eat with a coming 
appetite. So this advertisement rouses pleasant anticipations; then we buy, 
eat and are satisfied. 

Meat costs so much these days too, and when we get it, it does not taste so 
good either as it does in cooler weather. The cheapness of Toasted Corn 
Flakes is an agreeable feature of this product, especially as it does not denote 
cheapness in quality which is always , si The ESweetheart of the corn’”’ isa 
tellingly clever phrase. It is difficult to keep food fresh and sweet in hot 
weather, so the “waxtite” package in which Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes 
are sold, helps to tip the scale for a sale. 

The illustration, showing the rosy cheeked girl, the golden corn flakes and 
red berries, the pink-banded milk pitcher, makes our faces crinkle into smiles 
of joyous and sympathetic comradeship with the little youngster who is about 
to eat of the savory dish. Our determination, already roused by the text of 
the advertisement, is so strengthened and reinforced by this illustration that 
we order a package at once, get down our white pitcher with its pink band, 
4 it with cream, bring in some berries from the garden and sit down to enjoy 


This ad stimulates vivid i imaginings, and desires and so causes cash results 
to flow into the company’s till; or in other words, it attracts, suggests, follows 
up, sells. These, the reasons for advertising, are here epitomized. Hence my 
choice of this as the best advertisement in the July issue of Sunset. 


For particulars regarding this contest, address, Contest Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 
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AFTER THE EXPOSITION 


Break the homeward journey with a visit at 


Glenwood Springs 


Colorado 


on the main line of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
The ideal opportunity for a real rest and healthy recuperation. 
Stopovers permitted on all railroad and Pullman Tickets. 


The Hotel Colorado 


Ex-President Roosevelt’s headquarters on his hunting trips, is 
situated in beautiful grounds adjoining the hot mineral springs and 
baths. Service, cuisine and social attractions are well known. 


The Hot Sulphur Swimming Pool is the largest outdoor pool in the 
world. Used throughout the year. The Vapor Cave baths are famous 
and most beneficial. 


Hunting,fishing,riding, polo,tennis, mountain trails, 
golf, court golf, good motoring 


Glenwood Springs and Surroundings are featured in the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad exhibit in the Transportation Building, Panama- 
Pacific International.Exposition. 


For booklets and information apply to 


Tourist ent, The Sunset Magazine — 
Thos. Cook & Son’s Tourist Agency, San Francisco 
Or direct to the Hotel management at Glenwood Springs 
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Exposition 
Visitors 








Readers are invited to avail themselves of the facilities offered by Sunset Magazine’s 


Service Bureau, which will assist them to 


tell them about routes and rates, give information about hotels and side trips and take 


care of their mail addressed care of Sun 


Francisco or San Diego, Cal. The service is free. 

The Service Bureau likewise supplies honest, authentic information concerning 
opportunities, lands and investments anywhere in the Far West. Motor tourists 
desiring information about routes and road conditions are invited to write. 

Inquiries, accompanied by return postage, should be addressed to Sunset Magazine, 


San Francisco. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


“Ask the man who’s been there” is the 
slogan of the two Pacific Coast expositions. 
Those who have seen them and gone home 
again are telling the story. No one has been 
disappointed; expectations have been exceeded 
in almost every case. 

The great exposition in San Francisco will 
remain open until December 4. The low 
round-trip exposition rates will be in force 
throughout the fall and early winter. Travel 
in September, October and November will be 
pleasanter, more comfortable than during the 
height of summer. And there will be no other 
international world’s fair for decades to come. 
To men and women now in their prime San 
Francisco offers that last chance to see a com- 
pendium of the world’s progress within one 
enclosure. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion is but a little more than two and a half 


(Continued on page 410) 

































plan their itineraries to the best advantage, 


set Magazine Exhibit, The Exposition, San 


miles from the center of the city. It faces the 
blue strait leading to the Golden Gate, and the 
tawny mountains of the opposite shore find 
their counterpart in the hills that form an 
amphitheatre around the grounds. The ex- 
position is truly international in character; it 
contains more foreign exhibits and buildings 
than did St. Louis. It differs materially from 
all previous expositions. In the compact 
grouping of the main palaces, in its wealth of 
statuary and outdoor mural paintings, in the 
oriental coloring designed by Jules Guerin it 
strikes original notes which are emphasized by 
the beautiful setting and the remarkable 
illumination effects created by the use of in- 
direct colored lighting and the massing of 
searchlights. 

It is impossible to obtain more than a super- 
ficial glimpse of the exposition in two days. 
Visitors should arrange for a stay of at least a 





Write Sunset Service Bureau for further information 
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+ PANAMA- PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION : : SAN FRANCISCO 


INSIDE INN ————— SUPERVISED BY MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPOSITION 
The Inside Inn is the only practical solution for seeing The World's Greatest NOTE THE RATES: 

Exposition without fatigue, without worry, without Be of time and without | Single Rooms with detached bath, $2, $2.50, $3 
unusual expense. In effect you transport your home into the very heart of the © Single Rooms with private bath, $3, $4, $5, 
Exposition Grounds, where time tables have no terrors for you. To these rates add $1 for each additional person. 
For Reservation Address ALBERT BETTENS, MANAGER, INSIDE INN, EXPOSITION GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO 























European Plan Phone Sutter 960 


HOTEL TURPIN 


IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
Rates $1.50 per day up 


Free auto-bus meets trains and steamers 


17 Powell Street San Francisco, Cal. 


at Market 

















Here Are Listed Some of the San Diego Hotels That Merit the 
Patronage of Sunset Magazine Readers 
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SAN DIEGO 


HOTEL SANDFORD 


The “Hotel with a Personality.” Beautiful, 
new.- 150 rooms from $1.00 to $4.00 per day. 
Phone and hot and cold water in every room. 
Perfect service. On main car line to Exposition. % 

pean te 


Our big free Autobus meets all trains and boats. x te ¥ Be. bet 


HOTEL POLHEMUS — San Diego, Cal. 


New Concrete Building. 100 rooms. All modern conveniences. 
In the heart of the business, shopping and pleasure district. 
Rates $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 


NEW PALACE HOTEL 


Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan. Rooms $1.00 
perday up. Freebus. W.A.Laidlaw, Prop., George L. Mayne, Mgr. 











NEW MODERN CENTRAL REASONABLE 
HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER 


Third and E Streets : : San Diego 


Zen minutes on direct car line to Exposition S H 1 
Free bus to and from all trains and boats I e e ( . ran t O t e 














larry G. Bradley — Write for Reservations — E.R. Nugent SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
gia HO Ts T l C an von = pel cane, oeetggpe ners 4 —— 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute, centrally locat 
AY ) “Ny Uy u are ounty — ge ped Plaza og Best + service. 
nate > rge, airy, finely-appoint rooms. eparate 
US Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, Turkish baths and salt water plunges for men 





thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters and women. Excellent cuisine. 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel Tariff: $1.50 per day and up 
” coe Del V: ja; good service. Write for des- No increase during woene on 
ee. oS nti . Send. Booklet ti s ° . 
= be HOF 5 criptive booklet and analysis of waters. po som Dee a ay General Manager 
is — SPRINGS “QL. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 
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week and should, after the first day, lay out a 
schedule covering the exhibits of greatest in- 
terest to-them for each succeeding day. Mere 
planless rambling about consumes time and 
| leaves only a vague, confused impression. A 
pair of comfortable shoes, with a change of 
footgear for the evening, will add to the com- 
fort and mileage of visitors. A light overcoat 
for the cool evenings is advisable. The Inside 
Inn, conducted under the supervision of the 
exposition management, lies within the grounds 
on a slope and commands a splendid view of 
the exposition. 


The City of Saint Francis 


San Francisco is not an orderly collection of 


Typical of California assorted buildings; its spirit is a heritage from 
the golden days of forty-nine. Romance and 


adventure lurk in the wind that tunes the rig- 


THE 
ging of the ships on the wide bay. 
Pal ace Hotel Chinatown, as mysterious and inscrutably — —— 
indifferent as ever; its great Oriental bazaars; —} RE! 


































































SAN FRANCISCO the Italian restaurants on the slopes of Tele- 
graph Hill; Golden Gate Park with its museum; ship 
Made Famous by its Sensible Rates and | its lakes, hills and jungles of flowering shrubs; 
Efficient Service Sutro Heights, Sutro Baths, the Cliff House _ * 
| overlooking the Golden Gate and the Seal Ye 
THE SAME RATES | Rocks; the Presidio forests and fortifications, _ 
During Panama-Pacific International and Fisherman’s Wharf delight every visitor. 
Exposition Will Continue Its Fame | From its beginning San Francisco has been 5 
a cosmopolitan city of robust enjoyment. Its 
Per Person, per Day, with Bath numerous cafés, its cabarets and its hotels have 
sien atk Seton si ani never lacked patronage. Excepting only New 
$2.50 $3 00 $3 50 York, it can accommodate more guests than 
: , 4 any other city in the country. The names of 
100 Rooms 100 Rooms 100 Rooms the St. Francis, the Palace and the Fairmont 
$4.00 $5.00 $6.00 are known to every traveler. And the Plaza, 
Suites $7.00 and Upwards the Turpin and others offer a pleasing combina- 


tion of quiet comfort and moderate rates. 





The Panama-California Exposition at 


The Fairmont San Diego 
San Francisco’s Most Exclusive Hotel, under . ‘ : : 
one Management Latin America is the keynote of San Diego’s 


exposition, which will remain open until 
December 31. Few other cities in America 
would dare hold an exposition lasting an entire 
year, but San Diego’s equable climate, com- 
fortable alike in January and July, has made 
the venture successful. 

The atmosphere of Old Spain fills the calles 
of San Diego’s exposition. Architects declare 
that no more faithful, more harmonious and 
| complete reproduction of the Spanish-Colonial 
style has ever been attempted as successfully 
as at San Diego where. Castilian monks and 
soldiers began the conquest of California. 
And in the display of trees, shrubs and flowers 
the landscape architect made full use of a 

(Continued on page 412) 
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HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


“The Most_San Franciscan Place 
in all San Francisco.” 3s $. 3 





When the interesting people of the 
world come to San Francisco the 
stop at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Within walking distance of ony: 
thing that is worth seeing. : 


Over one thousand rooms. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
EUROPEAN PLAN 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Dearborn Street, Nore 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Van Nuy’s Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
New } ork Boston Cincinnati 





MAKE YOUR OWN MOVIES—ONLY $38.00 


Keep a record of your trips. Photograph the baby 
from infancy through childhood in the MOVIES. 
The Simplex Camera for $38.00 uses standard motion 
picture fim which can be projected in any motion 
picture machine, or in a sma]! projector of your own 
from $30.00 to $65.00 each. WRITE at once for full 
particulars to G@. A. Metcalfe, 115 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Franeisco, Cal. 














Yosemite National Park 

Mariposa Big Tree Grove 

Shasta Resorts 

Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points 

Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and 
Coast Country 

Los Angeles and its Beaches 

Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands and 
San Bernardino 

Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs 





CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 
Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 
ON YOUR VISIT—SEE IT ALL 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—FIRST IN SAFETY 


San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Lake County Resorts and Springs 

Lake Tahoe Region 

Klamath and Crater Lakes 

Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Sacramento Valley 

Rogue, Umpqua and Willamette Valleys 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 
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Hotel 
Del Honte 


ON MONTEREY BA Y—125 MILES SOUTH 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in California's ideal locality for health 
and pleasure. mething new each day for 
your delight. 


An all-the-year-round resori—every day a per- 
fect day. 


Within five minutes walk from Hotel Del 
Monte is the Finest Golf Course in America. 


Within twenty minutes trolley ride from Pacific 
rove Hotel, under same management. 


Guests of either hotel accorded equal privileges. 


For rates, reservations and literature, address 


MR. CARL STANLEY, Manager 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California 


Eighteen Holes—Solid Turf Fairways—Blue-Grass 
'utting Greens—Professional Instructors — 


Golf Clubs for Hire 


beeiebellebele bE Ebb Bebe bebe bri brebebebebebrbrirhehebe brie berber Ect rictrieteleteiri rts] 





visit. 
| perhaps the best system of personally con- 





ee 


growing season that lasts twelve months in the 
year. The floral wealth of the exposition 
grounds, the size, number and age of the trees 
and palms casting their shadows upon the 
creamy walls, the mass effects of blossoms and 
odorous shrubs have astonished and delighted 
every visitor. 

The Panama-California Exposition _ is 
reached over the Santa Fe from Los Angeles. 
On round-trip tickets from eastern points no 
extra charge is made for the journey of 120 
miles from Los Angeles to San Diego. 


Los Angeles, the Miracle City 


Los Angeles is the western tourist clearing- 
house. For twenty years it has systematically 
endeavored to provide entertainment for the 
sightseer. Places of beauty and _ interest 
abound, and they have all been made comfort- 
ably accessible. Mt. Lowe, San Gabriel 
Mission, the lively beaches, Pasadena, the 
millionaire colony, the ostrich and alligator 
farms, the San Fernando valley, the garden 
section to the south, Santa Catalina island, 
these are a few of the points worth while a 
The Pacific Electric Railway provides 


ducted tours at the most reasonable rates of 
any city in the country. 


The City That Dared 


It required courage and faith for a city of 
40,000, located on a branch line in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the country, to under- 
take an exposition necessitating a cash expendi- 
ture of three million dollars. Those who have 
seen San Diego this year realize that this cour- 
age and faith were not misplaced. San Diego 
has doubled in population within six years; 
since the opening of the exposition it has con- 
tinuously had more than 100,000 people in its 
borders, and thousands of its guests will by- 
and-by return to become permanent residents 

San Diego, the first port of call north of 
Panama, lies on a land-locked bay, Coronado 
Beach forming the bulwark between the calm 
blue sea and the silver bay. Besides the ex- 
position there are many things to see. Tia 
Juana is just across the Mexican line; there are 
excursions to the Coronado islands, trips to 
Ramona’s Home, to La Jolla, Point Loma and 
into the mountains. 

The U. S. Grant, San Diego’s two million 
dollar hotel, built by U. S. Grant, Jr., is the 
focal point of the exposition’s official life. 
Situated in the heart of the city, facing the 
Plaza with its tropical palms and its illum: 

(Continued on page 414) 
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re . plan your 
California 
OU fT 


Write for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet “Trolley 
Trips Through Wonderland” 
an interesting story of “South- 
land” tours. It is FREE for 
the asking, and teems with in- 
formation about all the points 
of greatest interest on The 
World’s Greatest Electric 
Transportation System. 1000 
miles of Standard Railway 
through “The land of heart’s 

desire.” . 

D. W. PONTIUS 
Traffic Manager 


re 
res 
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YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


The most profoundly impressive and most scenically 
satisfying of American National Playgrounds. 

This is the verdict of all who have been fortunate 
enough to visit the Gem of National Parks. 


No western trip can be counted complete which does 
not include a stop-over at Yosemite. The trip may be 
made in comfort. 


Y osemite National Park with its transcendent scenery 
is well worth a visit across the continent. It is a won- 
derland that every American citizen should see without 
fail. The memory of its big trees, glaciers, waterfalls, 
cascades and precipices will make every sight-seer love 
his country more. 

Insist, when purchasing your ticket, that it read via 
Yosemite National Park: 


For complete information relative to railroad rates, 
hotel accommodations, etc., write 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
Beautifully illustrated book upon request. 











nated fountain, it entertains every guest of 
note, every delegation from afar. San 
Diego has ample hotel accommodations for 
all comers and a variety of rates to fit any 
traveler’s financial budget. 


Riverside and the Orange Belt 


At Riverside California’s orange industry 
was born a generation ago. It is surrounded by 
a dark green sea of citrus orchards, permeated 
by the sweet odor of the honeymoon blosscms. 

The finest example of beauty and senti- 
ment combined with comfort and warm 
hospitality is the Glenwood Mission inn, 
one of the most notable instances of Mission 
architecture in California. The Master of 
the Inn aims to maintain within the walls 
of the Glenwood the same spirit of warm 
yet dignified hospitality that endeared the 
chain of the Californian missions to the 
traveler in the early days. As before a crack- 
ling log in the fireplace, so men and women 
relax in the warm glow of the Inn’s personal 
hospitality. Physically and spiritually, G!en- 
wood Inn is the refined embodiment of the 
Mission days in California. In the patio of 
Glenwood Mission Inn can be seen the two 
original Washington navel trees, parents of all 
the navel orange trees in California. 

From the Glenwood Mission Inn, which is 
open all the year around, little journeys into 
the heart of the Orange Belt and the pine- 
clad mountains around it can be comfort- 
ably made. 


California’s Natural Wonders 


Yosemite National Park is reached by both 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe, con- 
necting at Merced with the Yosemite Valley 
railroad, which delivers its passengers to motor 
stages at the park boundary. The trip can be 
made comfortably in two or three days on the 
way between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Two groves of big trees can be reached easily 
from the valley. To have visited California 
without seeing Yosemite is, of course, an al- 
most unpardonable sin. 

Lake Tahoe is a most remarkable alpine 
lake thirty miles long on the broad ridge of the 
Sierra, its crystal clear water reflecting the 
picture of a score of snow peaks. Around its 
forested rim are a dozen attractive resorts, 
notably Tahoe Tavern. The lake and the 
Tavern are reached from Truckee on the Ogden 
line of the Southern Pacific over a picturesque 
narrow-gauge railroad connecting with a 
steamer making daily rounds of the lake. 

(Continued on page 416) 
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ORANGE GROVES IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Fontana Plan for becoming the owner of a young Orange, Lemon or Grapefruit 

~% grove is the most economical and practical method yet devised. 

The Jand, with trees and water rights, is cheap; the down payment is small, the 
instalments reasonable. Good care given trees to bearing age, at small cost. Respon- 
sible contract plan. 

oy es ‘(straight varieties or assortments), this year’s planting and up to 4 years old, from $500 to $800 per acre. 
istry Located in the famous Foothill Belt high ground, remarkable frostless record, on suburban electric from Los 
d by Angeles, on main lines transcontinental roads, automobile boulevards, graded and oiled roads through groves, 
ated complete irrigation system, good domestic water, town, schools, etc. Hundreds of satisfied buyers, allover the 
oni nited States and in California. ~ For illustrated folder and information, address 


enti- THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & COMPANY, 207 Washington Building, Los Angeles, California 
yarm 
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Supplies without charge or fees 
accurate and timely information 
Glen- about travel anywhere and 
f the about Schools. Mr. Foster has 
io of opened offices in San Francisco 
. tee and Los Angeles where inquiries 
eo from tourists or residents will 
of all receive careful and considerate 
attention. You are invited to 
ich is 


; into Ask Mr. Foster 


p ine- San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Los Angeles: The ANGELUS HOTEL 


nfort- Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 
SPRING AND 4TH STREETS, Spring Street Entrance 

-veland, The Highee Co. Philadelphia, Ackers, 
Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres & Co. Chestnut and 12th Sts. 
pen in Nov.) Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores 
Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co, New Orleans, Hotel Crunewald 
(Open in Nov.) Washington, 503 14th St. 
Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 

: h ardwalk Bretton Woods, White Mts. 
é bot New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38thSt. Hotel Mount Washington 
Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. (Suly to October) 
’ con- St. Louis, Scruggs- Vandervoort- -BarneyCo. Manchester, Vt., Equinox House 
Va lley 15 other offices in Florida and Cuba. 
motor Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


Ward G. Foster, General Man: 
san be Shinde diel taaaee. ents THE WORLD FAMOUS 
on the SIERRA MOUNTAIN LAKE 


CISCO. One of the attractions of the whole Pacific Coast Country. A most 

sn remarkable mile-high alpine lake thirty miles in length on the 
easily JAS M I N E cgay — broad ridge of the mountains. Those who want a real taste of 
fornia VE LAND California's delights —automobiling, boating, bathing, hunting, 


un al- A ljgining the famous _Lindsay Porterville District the fishing, mountain climbing, mustarrange a stop-over at Lake Tahoe. 
JASMINE GROVES enjoy an elevation of 500 feet, where % 


scale, smut or frost a beautiful, restful, 
7 i. covet demu TAHOE TAVERN, (°c 
alpine es . 

h , i= 4 SOI L, WATE R, reached by the Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company line 
of t e ° CLIM from Truckee, or by automobile over wonderful mountain highway 




















ag the b oy SS * ge aprapaeae rich in scenic beauty. A delightful driveway borders the lake, 


: a financially attractive. one of the picturesque automobile driveways in the United States. 
ind its Our experts plant and 


; No prettier, more restful, more fascinating spot in all California for 
care for the trees until 7 
esorts, a you are ready to take an outing. For illustrated literature and information in regard to 


charge. ilroad rates, di: » etc. 
id the : = Dar Cities lance neoince railroad ra! accommodations, etc , address 


1 ng tthe from 1 to 3 tons per acre, 
Ogc en Peete . agen oy came $100 Cc. T. BLISS, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
resque a (*° "Die ree bud LAKE TAHOE RaiLWaY & TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
: ~ H. G. HEISLER & CO. ; 
ith a _ * = ©] 621 TitleInsurance Bldg. TAHOE, CALIFORMA 

ot Frits = a LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Take the Cool Scenic Northern Route 
to the Expositions 
Stop Over At Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


DON’T MISS ALASKA 
The Alaska trip from Seattle through the wonderfully beau- 
tiful inside passage is a continuous panorama of inspiring 
grandeur and the most fascinating sight-seeing steamer 
voyage in all the world. 


Beauties and Wonders of the Puget Sound Country 
Can all be enjoyed on splendid steamers from Seattle and 
Tacoma as well as by auto over hundreds of miles of mag- 
nificent boulevards. 

The Olympic Peninsula 

is the most alluring section of the State. Nowhere will you 
find a more delightful vacation spot than Lake Crescent in 
the heart of the Olympics, on the shores of which is the ideal 
Lake Crescent Tavern, just completed at this writing. In 
this Tavern the owners have achieved the pinnacle in the 
form of a scenic lodge and exclusive club-like summer resi- 
dence in the midst of the Olympic’s woodland mysteries. 
Fourteen miles from the Lake is the far famed Sol Duc 
Springs with its magnificent $500,000 Hotel. 


Explore Mt. Rainier National Park 
a scenic wonderland with Mt. Rainier, 15,000 feet high, 
practically in Seattle and Tacoma’s front yards. 
There are many other attractions in this Summer play- 
ground of America which you will thoroughly enjoy seeing. 
When planning your Pacific Coast trip include ample time 
to see Alaska and the Puget Sound Country. Better write 
to me now. I can tell you what to see and how to see it to 
best advantage. 
My services are free to SuNsET readers. Enclose roc for 
postage. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Northwestern Manager 
SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 218 Globe Block, Seattle, Wn. 





INA 


Bungalow 
Magazine 


FROM THE LAND 
OF THE SUNSET 








Increases the pleasures and solves the problems of 
home building. Profusely illustrated with splendid 
photographs of the newest and best of Bungalows, 
suitable for any climate. Furnishes many interior 
and exterior ideas, also plan layouts of the unique 
and original type. It features each month working 
drawings, specifications and complete bill of material 
for a bungalow, with plenty of views of the same and 
a dependable estimated cost. Saves many times its 
cost and helps avoid the expense of changes and 
costly extras, occasioned from building haphazard. 


IT WILL PLEASE AND HELP YOU 
Send 25 cents for sample copy, or send One Dollar 
for Special Six Months’ trial Subscription. 


The regular price of Bungalow Magazine is $2.50 
year in U.S.; $3.00 in Canada, and $3.50 in 
foreign countries. 


a = 
Ss 


BUNGALOW 
MAGAZINE 


74 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Mt. Shasta is in plain view from the train 
windows of the Shasta route for many hours, 
On the same line Mt. Lassen, the only active 
volcano in the United States, can be seen in 
action. Redwoods of vast size can be reached 
easily from Santa Cruz. 


The Pacific Northwest 


If the world only knew, the world would 
flock to the Pacific Northwest to spend the 
summer. Along Puget Sound, along ‘he 
Columbia, in Alaskan waters, in British 
Columbia, in the Rockies and the Bitter Roots 
and the Cascades and the Olympics there is 
more and finer scenery, better fishing, hunting, 
yachting and motoring than in any other 
portion of the civilized globe. 

Mount Hood’s base is accessible from Port- 
land over the new highway which traverses 
the gorge of the Columbia river; the falls of 
the Willamette, Multnomah Falls and _ its 
seventeen sisters, the lower reaches of ihe 
Columbia, Astoria and the Oregon beaches 
all lie within striking distance of Portland. 

In the Olympics the Puget Sound country 
has the least known, wildest range of the con- 
tinental United States, a range filled with 
forests, incredible amounts of game and fish 
and surmounted by scores of serrated snow 
peaks. The range lies almost at the front door 
of the Puget Sound cities, Seattle and Tacoma, 
yet portions of it are almost unexplored. 
Within the last two years this range has been 
made accessible by motor roads and modern, 
luxurious accommodations have been provided 
in the innermost fastnesses of the mountains 
at Sol Duc and Lake Crescent. 

Of course Mt. Rainier National Park, har- 
boring the greatest glacial system in the West, 
should be on every exposition visitor’s itiner- 
ary. It is reached in a few hours either from 
Tacoma or Seattle. For pure, unalloyed beauty 
it has few equals among the world’s scenic 
attractions. 


Vancouver and Victoria 


From Seattle commodious and fast passer- 
ger vessels ply to Vancouver via Victoria, the 
Britishest city in America. Few salt-water 
rides offer an equally charming, constantly 
changing panorama of white peaks, green 
islands and narrow defiles. Those with spare 
time cannot employ it more profitably than 
in a motor car exploration of the glaciers, 
forests and salmon streams on Vancouver 
Island. 


(Continued on page 418) 
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GO WITH US TO 


lasica 


SIGHTSEEING 
TOURIST TRIPS 


No summer a to compare with the Inland Sea 
Voyage through North gg 8 gg roe 
scenery. Unequalled even the famous 
Norwegian fjords or the Piand’ see of Japan. 


Americans! Discover yourowncountry’s attrac- 
tions this year. 


See the Expositions and be sure to visit the 
very attractive Alaska Exhibit of the Alaska 

‘o. in the Transportation Palace. 
Make it a complete vacation trip while you 
are at it—See Alaska itself in comfort. 


Sailings every three ‘days from Seattle, the 
following fast, modern ships in service: 


Mariposa Jefferson 
Alameda Dolphin 
Northwestern _ Victoria 


Every convenience—every comfort—satisfying 
service. 


Be sure your ticket to Alaska reads via Alaska 
Steamship Company, the one way to take in 
all the fascinating beauty of Alaska 


For illustrated descriptive Alaska folder, rates, 
sailing dates, reservations, write to 


Alaska Steamship Company 
General Offices: 
Lowman Building Seattle, Washington 


John H. Bunch 
General Freight and Passenger Agent 
City Ticket Office: 720 Second Avenue 

















SEATTLE «fhigersozet" 
Keeps On Growing 


Study these population figures: 


June 1, 1915........... 330,834 
TS” Ee eee 237,194 
A IR | ee rr 80,671 


(Furnished by U.S. Census Bureau) 
Investors are Assured Maximum Safety Here 


Let us quote you prices on gilt edge 
securities—First Mortgages and Municipal Bonds— 
netting 614 and 7%. 


Twenty-five yous experience in this 

city. know Seattle and real estate 
values and can give expert opinion. 
No trouble to answer questions. 


Write for booklet: “How 
and Why Seattle Grows.” Gives 
the facts you want. It*s free. 

When in Seattle make our 
offices—the highest west of New 
York—your headquarters. 


JONES & PHINNEY 
Top Floor—42 story L. C. Smith Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





































SEATTLE 





HOTEL 
Washington Annex 


A thoroughly modern, absolutely fireproof 
hotel with a cheerful atrnosphere and an 
attentive personal service. 


Excellent location—Second Avenue and 
Stewart Street—just a step from the shop- 
ping center. 

Handsomely furnished suites for families 
and traveling parties, at reasonable rates. 


J. H. DAVIS, 


Proprietor. 
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Type of irrigation im epee in Yolo County. Part o, 
system which nen 3 ies water to 100,000 acres of lan 


YOLO 


County of Boundless Opportunity 
for the Homeseeker 


No county in all California offers more 
to the settler than does Yolo County. 
Situated in the Sacramento Valley close 
to the great central markets of California, 
and in touch with these markets by ex- 
cellent rail and water transportation, it 
has a first advantage that compels atten- 
tion. Add to this advantage the richest 
of soil, an abundance of water, excellent 
roads, good schools and similar public 
improvements, and you can easily under- 
stand why Yolo County is making great 
progress. 

Yolo County has won an enviable repu- 
tation as a dairying and fruit growing 
center. Here are prize-winning dairy 
cattle, sheep, hogs and horses that have 
brought California to the attention of 
agriculturists all over the United States. 
Here, too,'are some of the most highly 
developed, most productive orchards. 
There are opportunities in plenty awaiting 
the settler. For the new-comer’s guid- 
ance the county maintains a horticultural 
commissioner with competent assistants, 
a Farm Adviser whose duties involve com- 
plete service to the farmer, and within the 
county is located the University of Cali- 
fornia Experimental Farm, where the 
Yolo County farmer may obtain free 
advice concerning his crops. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


H.S. MADDOX, Secretary Yolo Conte & sition 
Commission and Yolo County Boa Trade, 
WOODLAND, CALIF ORNIA 


























The Land of the Midnight Sun 

It is as cheap to go to southeastern Alaska 
as it is to stay at home. The reasonableness 
of rates all along the Pacific Coast during 
exposition year has been a most unexpected, 
most welcome surprise to all exposition visit- 
ors. Considering the quality of the accom- 
modations, the character of the liners, the 
distance and the wondrous beauty of the trip, 
the cost of the trip to southeastern Alaska is 
perhaps the greatest of these surprises. Yet 
the journey through the smooth Inside Pas- 
sage, through the fjords, along the glaciers of 
northwestern America far exceeds in the 
variety of its scenery, in the comfort of the 
journey the expensive Norwegian trip of the 
European lines. Whoever can spare ten days, 
or add ten days to the itinerary, should not 
fail to make the water pilgrimage to the 
home of gold, salmon and totem poles, touch- 
ing at Victoria and Vancouver in British 
Columbia on the way. 


Spokane and the Inland Empire 

Stop-overs can also be had for a break in 
the transcontinental journey at Spokane, capi- 
tal of the Inland Empire, between the Rockies 
and the Cascades, an important railroad 
center and one of the most beautiful cities in 
the Pacific Northwest. The crisp, cool air of 
Spokane, its network of fine roads, electric and 
steam lines make a sojourn pleasant and 
attractive. 

The Northern Rockies 

Tourists in unprecedented numbers have 
invaded the Yellowstone and the Glacier 
National Parks this summer. At last the 
American traveling public has come to the 
realization that its very own scenery can hold 
its own with the best exotic brand and hereafter 
every season should see an increase in the 
number of visitors. The Yellowstone is 
reached by a branch of the Northern Pacific 
from the north, by the Oregon Short Line in 
connection with the Union Pacific from the 
south. The Great Northern reaches both the 
eastern and the western entrances of the infant 
prodigy among the country’s playgrounds, 
Glacier National Park. 

The Canadian Rockies 

In addition to the national park routes, 
those ‘coming to the expositions or returning 
via Puget Sound have open to them two steel 
highways through the Canadian Rockies of 
Alberta and British Columbia. With the 
exception of the Dolomites in Austria, there 
is no portion of the Alps which can compare 
with the Canadian Rockies in ruggedness 
and fantastic carving of the jagged peaks. 
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SEE AMERICA FIRST 


and begin with 


Santa Clara 
County 


have THE SUNNY GARDEN OF CALIFORNIA AND “THE VALLEY OF HEART’S DELIGHT” 
slacier 30 miles south of San Francisco and the Panama-Pacific Exposition by train or automobile over good roads. 
st. the SOME OF OUR TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 




















A postal or the annexed 


0 the The Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, 25 miles from San Jose. coupon will bring 
n hold A wonderful scenic ride by sight-seeing automobile. Every visitor to this book FREE 
ea iter California should make this trip. TO YOU. 
Alum Rock Park. 6 miles from San Jose; sixteen mineral ° 

r the springs, natatorium, pavilion and cafe. A delightful retreat of Write 
a 1S 1000 acres in a shady cafion reached by electric railway. Now! 
Pacific Congress Springs. One mile from Saratoga on the N 

Ane i Peninsular Electric Railway; mineral spring with 

m the — charming surroundings, hotel and picnic ground. 7 
th the Gilroy Hot Spring near Gilroy. A resort for iA 
infant pleasure and health. Ze 


ounds, Santa Clara Mission. Historic site of the 

old Mission; three miles from San Jose by 
electric railway. 

Twenty-Seven Mile Drive from Los Gatos. 


t A day’s excursion in the mountains that will be 
routes, : 
appreciated by all nature-lovers. 


in 
re To Automobilists. The new state road into the Cali- 
os of fornia Redwood Park (Big Basin), “Nature’s Wonderland,” 
c1es 





is now open via Saratoga. 
th = the GOOD HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS IN SAN JOSE AND THROUGHOUT THE COUNTY 


, there Send for FREE 64-page illustrated booklet descriptive of the 
ympare county, its industries, opportunities and attractions. Address 


edness § ADVERTISING MANAGER, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 7 e 
‘ SANTA CLARA COUNTY, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 4 © 
Ss. 
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Stop—from the West 
Cool Comfort in Chicago 


Here lake breezes rule twenty- 
four hours a day. 







If your western trip haswearied 
you somewhat, then rest in quiet 
comfort on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 










Bathing, boating, tennis, golf or 
dancing—whatever your sport— 
you will find companionsand ac- 
commodations that will win you. 









Ten minutes from the city’s 
theatre and shopping districts 
takes you to the Chicago Beach 
Hotel, pleasantly situated on the 
lake front, and surrounded by 
beautiful parks. 










Why not stop a few days with 
us in Chicago? 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


Hyde Park Boulevard (51st Street) 
on the Lake Shore, Chicago 
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Northern Life Building 

































“Not a Cent 
For Maintenance!”’ 


So says the City of New York in 
endorsement of its Wood Block 
Pavement after 11 years of usage. 
New York now considers only 
three kinds of paving, and puts 
Wood Block at the head of the 
List, especially for Heavy Traffic 
streets. Minneapolis in 13 years 
reports Wood Block maintenance 
“None”; Boston 12 years ‘‘Abso- 
lutely Nothing’’; Hamilton, Ont., 
“Not a Cent.” 


Isn’t that the kind of Pavement 
to have? 


Creosoted 


Wood Block 


The “Silent, Everlasting” 


PAVEMENT 


Because of the silence, durability, 
economy, sanitary features and a 
score of other advantages, Creo- 
soted Wood Block is becoming 
the pavement for city streets and 
country highways. Here on the 
Pacific Coast it is particularly de- 
sirable because of its relatively 
Low Cost .and the excellence of 
Douglas Fir for creosoting and 
paving purposes. 

Would Chicago choose Wood Block 
for its great Loop District, London 
for Regent Street, or Paris for the 
Champs Elysees if there were a 
better Pavement? 


Write today to this Association for 
interesting, instructive Wood 
Block Literature, and watch this 
space in next month’s Sunset. 


Association of Creosoting Companies 


of the Pacific Coast 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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LTMORE 
NEW YORK | 


Vanderbilt and Madison Aves., 43rd and 44th Sts. 


The largest and latest of American hotels and the social and 
business center of the Metropolis. Convenient to everything, 
and in the heart of theatre and shopping districts. 





1000 Outside Rooms 
Rates from $2.50 per Day 


| ee ARSE FSS PSSST CSN RT YE ES ST URE! EO 


i 





President 





Fittingly termed ‘‘The greatest hotel success of America.” 
To stop at The Biltmore is to see New York at its best. 


“On the Empire- Tour.’ Illustrated booklet 


upon request. 






JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
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ere are Noted Variovs Significant facts Kelating to the 


rc Progress and (eneral Advancement of the Pacific Gast (ountry | 


MORE LAND THAN FARMERS 


By EMERSON HOLT 


OU homeseekers, who are searching for the 
ideal climate and reasonably priced land, why 
don’t you investigate the Umpqua valley! 

If I were going to tip off to a friend a place where 
farming opportunity, scenic attractions and ideal 
climate were balanced in just about the proper pro- 
portion, I surely would recommend the central of 
the great western Oregon valleys. The chief lack 
of this vast, fertile, gloriously attractive and health- 
ful section is farmers. Its neighbor valley on the 
north, the Willamette, is better known, larger in 
area and more thickly populated; while to the south 
lies the Rogue river valley, also larger in area and 
more widely advertised. In the Umpqua and 
smaller nearby valleys there are a million tillable 
acres with scarcely half the total at work. 

Few sections of western America offer more to 
the settler than the “thousand valleys” of the 
Umpqua, for it can hardly be said that this is one 
unbroken valley. The series of “‘intervales” as the 
people of the section like to call them, make up the 


greater Umpqua, a collective valley of beautiful 
valleys, linked together by approaches which some- 
times climb low rises and sometimes skirt the bases 
of low hills. These valleys succeed themselves over 
large districts, along the general course of the 
Umpqua river and its tributaries, forming a most 
delightfully picturesque country. Some of the 
valleys are so small that two or three farms occupy 
the entire tillable area, while others have as much as 
five thousand and still others from twenty to thirty 
thousand acres in unbroken tracts. 

There are a hundred miles of opportunities for 
the establishing of productive homes along the 
lordly Umpqua. Within a radius of thirty miles 
of Roseburg, the county seat of Douglas county, are 
250,000 acres ready for cultivation that can be pur- 
chased at from $10 to $50 per acre. There are 
thousands of acres within a ten mile radius of Rose- 
burg, improved, that can be purchased at from $30 
to $60 per acre. Here is a land—rich and fertile— 
that is not being fully cultivated because there are 
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Along the lordly Umpqua are innumerable valleys offering a hundred miles of opportunities for 
the homeseeker 
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San Joaquin 


THE COUNTY THAT DARES TO TELL THE TRUTH 


We’ll admit that it wasn’t so much of a task interest were suppressed. What was the 
—telling the truth about San Joaquin County use? Why not be frank about it! 

—but we determined to bare every fact to And so we have been frank. We have done 
the homeseeker, to tell him of the drawbacks _ the facts up in a book of eighty pages—a 
as well as the virtues of this county. hand book so replete with information about 
Was it good business? Did the truth ever ¢Very section, every crop, every industry that 
hurt any one? There really was nothing to it will become a guide for theCalifornia farmer. 
conceal, but we had long followed in the foot- This book will give you more real working 
steps of the average community when telling information than any similar publication 
of its opportunities and resources. Every ever issued. It is full of meat from cover to 
favorable thing was told, ‘but a few facts cover—nopictures,no fancy frills,norhetorical 
which might prove detrimental to first flights—just plain matter of fact statements. 


San Joaquin County has over 300 miles of paved highways that are the marvel of the visitor 
and a boon to the farmer. Three transcontinental railways and three electric interurban 
lines furnish 109 passenger trains daily and form a network of routes that provide unparalleled 
service. Four hundred miles of navigable waterways wind in and out through the Delta. 
This county ranks first in the production of cereals, vegetables, barley and potatoes; second 
in oats, rye, hay and forage; fourth in wheat, beans and peas, over all other California counties. 
This county also stands twelfth among 2934 counties in the United States in agricultural output. 
These brief facts should be sufficient to indicate the county’s wealth and progressiveness and 
productiveness. 


There is room for you and many hundreds of others here if you are a producer. Write to any 
of the undersigned organizations for complete information. 


Secretary, Stockton Chamber of Commerce .................0c00cceeccees Stockton, California 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of Northern San Joaquin County ............Lodi, California 
Secretary, Peters Promotion Association .............00cccccccecccccccccceccceees Peters, California 





Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club... ..........ccccc ccc ccccccccceccsces Escalon, California 
Secretary, Farmington Board of Trade. ................cccececeucccuceeceee: Farmington, California 
Secretary, Lockeford Chamber of Commerce ................0.0cccececeeeces Lockeford, California 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade..................ccceeeecs Waves cereasae Manteca, California 
Es MUP IN OE, HIND 6 os 5 .0..5;0 b 6-0:5ic:s 0.0 ccinss-o vdacchaccccoccoecesvess Ripon, California 
Secretary, South San Joaquin County Chamber of Commerce................ Ripon, California 
Secretary, Tracy and West San Joaquin Board of Trade..................+0++: Tracy, California 


[P.S. “San Joaquin County for the Farmer” will be sent to prospective homeseekers.] 
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More Land Than Farmers 

















The Umpqua is not an untried valley. 


not at the present time a sufficient number of 
farmers to cultivate it. 

The Umpqua valley lies wholly within the boun- 
daries of Douglas county—for the Umpqua river 
rises from the snow banks and living glaciers of the 
surrounding mountains and finds its way to the 
ocean without ever once crossing into a neighboring 
county. Douglas county covers an area of 4,922 
square miles and within that vast area there are 
only four persons to each square mile. Room to 
grow! Well yes, and then some. 

What is your ideal of a place to live and farm? 
You want an equable climate, rich soil, a surround- 
ing country that is not boresome because of its 
monotony, good markets, good transportation. 
It is more pleasant to plow where kindly moun- 
tains ward off winds that are too hot or too cold; 
where green timbered slopes rise to blend with a 
turquoise sky. There is more joy in listening to 
the hum of the reaper or the mower, when that hum 
is accompanied with the rippling, rushing song of 
the trout stream. There is some satisfaction in 
cutting and curing hay where never a rain cloud 
dampens one’s hopes in the harvest season. The 
heart is lighter and the ambition livelier when one 
knows that winter does not mean the continual 
breaking of snow-paths from house to barn. Do 
you want to sleep soundly after the July harvest, 
refreshed for a new day’s toil? Do you want low- 
priced land that will respond to your energy and 
repay in added valuation for its cultivation? Are 
you willing to pioneer after the fashion of modern 
pioneering, where one has the roads already cut 
through for him, the bridges built, the school 
houses erected? 

This central valley of western Oregon will meet 
with your desires. It is hemmed in on the east by 
mountains that rise from 3,500 to 9,000 feet; on the 
west by mountains that rise to elevations of from 
1,500 to 3,000 feet. The Umpqua and its branches 


Growing crops of all kinds amply demonstrate the diversity 
and fertility of the section 





i 


wind in and out among narrow mountain ranges, 
connecting series of valleys, and it is these valleys 
that offer so much to the settler. The climate is 
mild and pleasant. The rainfall averages thirty- 
five inches for the year, with one-third of it falling 
during the months of December and January and 
practically none in July and August. The sum- 
mer temperatures seldom go over the eighty degree 
mark and twenty above is the minimum for the 
winter months. Snows cover the higher peaks of 
the Cascades in winter, but seldom is the ground in 
the valley bottoms whitened. Here, the lowest 
wind velocity in the United States, less than four 
miles per hour, is recorded by the government 
weather bureau. The soils along the river bottoms 
are deep sandy loams, while along the benches and 
uplands is found the teddish clay so prized by the 
Oregon fruit grower. 

This is not an untried land. From the Umpqua 
valley is marketed almost four million dollars’ 
worth of products annually. The prune shipments 
total half a million dollars, and here the sweet 
French prune is most extensively grown. Pears 
and peaches and apples and strawberries to the 
value of $100,000 are found on the earliest Oregon 
markets bearing the Umpqua valley brand. The 
earliest fruits and the earliest vegetables in the 
Oregon markets come from the Umpqua, which 
means the highest prices for the growers of this 
section. In 1913, there were two hundred carloads 
of cattle shipped from the Umpqua valley, although 
this valley has never claimed a reputation as a stock 
center. The lumber output—there are sixty billion 
feet of merchantable timber in Douglas county— 
now totals over a million dollars annually. What 
it will reach with the proper development of this 
vast industry is purely conjectural, but there will 
be many millions of dollars brought into the county 
in exchange for its timber wealth. From the vi- 
cinity of Oakland, said to be the largest turkey 
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Be Independent! 


Farm life is the most independent life of all. You don’t have to own a big piece of 
farm land to become a farmer. Many a man has been “stumped” by the prospect of 
making a living from a big piece of farm land. 


Listen! In Fresno county there are more farms of 100 acres than of 200, more farms 
of 50 acres than 100 acres, more farms of 20 acres than of 50 acres, more farms of from 
20 to 40 acres than in any other county in California. There are farmers on 3500 
farms in Fresno county making a living and laying by money from less than 4o acres 
of land. Is there another county in the United States with a similar record! 

A Fresno county farm is‘just about four times as productive as an Eastern or Middle- 
western farm. Why? Because the farmers here are growing crops that net from $75 
to $150 per acre. It’s the climate and soil and the selection of crops. 

Fresno county pioneering is a thing of the past. This county is traversed from end 
to end by one of the finest macadamized highways in California. The cross roads are 
in splendid condition. Railroad transportation is of the very best. There are schools 
and churches and social gathering places everywhere. Fresno is a very rich county. 
It markets annually over $40,000,000 worth of products. 

We want more farmers of the aggressive, wide-awake sort that are already hard at 
work developing the farm land of the county and reaping their reward. If you really 
want a home where conditions are desirable, where profits are sure and investments 
secure, get in touch with any of the undersigned organizations at once. Write for 
illustrated literature. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
or either of these organization: FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce........ -Fowler, Cal. 


Coalinga Chamber of Commerce....Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce......... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Raisin City Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce....Riverdale, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. .. .. Reedley, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce.......... Laton, Cal. 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce, Kingsburg, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce.......Kerman, Cal. 
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Copyrighted by Weister Co, 
Portland the City of Roses and Mt. Hood 


Portland 


Oregon 


Universally known as the ‘‘City of Roses,”’ 
is charmingly cradled in fertile valleys of 
restful green surrounded by five guardian 
show mountains. 


Two mighty rivers lap her feet and bear 
her commerce, while many railroads center- 
ing here make Portland a great commercial 
and industrial center as well as a delight- 
ful city of homes. 


Portland may be conveniently visited on 
your trip to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
if you are careful to see that your ticket 
reads over the scenic 


Shasta Route 


Four commodious trains a day in each 
direction, including the famous Shasta 
Limited, Train De Luxe, furnish ample 
accommodations. 

Electric Automatic Block Signals protect 
the way. 


Scenery enroute is unsurpassed. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent 

















shipping center on the Pacific Coast, over $30,000 
worth of turkeys were shipped in 1913, and an 
additional $150,000 worth of poultry from the 
Umpqua valley found its way to the markets the 
same year. On the bottom lands three crops of 
alfalfa are produced, while the uplands averaze 
sixty bushels of oats to the acre and eighty bushels 
of corn. : 

The principal exports of the district include wool 
and mohair, poultry, hops, dairy products, live 
stock, salmon, fruits and vegetables. 

There are 2000 miles of highways within 
Douglas county. Two hundred and twenty miles 
are macadam and gravel improved. The couniy 
is spending a quarter of a million dollars in road 
work annually. 

The Umpqua valley is traversed by the Southern 
Pacific railroad, main line, “Shasta Route,” from 
north to south, with a total of 116.49 miles of road 
within the county. 

There are 10,000 acres of logged-off lands in the 
Umpqua valley which can be purchased at from $5 
to $10 per acre, and careful estimates put the cost 
of clearing this land at $50 per acre. 

Unlimited power lies in its streams, as yet only 
slightly developed and utilized. In the surrounding 
mountains are vast deposits of minerals, only 
partially developed. The extent of this mineral 
wealth will be determined only by careful develop- 
ment, although at the present time the annual 
output exceeds two hundred thousand dollars. 
The deposits include coal, copper, nickel, cinnabar, 
gold, cement and lime rock, building stone and 
marble. 

The principal towns in the Umpqua valley are 
Roseburg, the county seat of Douglas county, a 
splendid city of six thousand population; Drain, 
where the lumbering industry is developing, as 
well as fruit farming; Oakland, a great poultry 
shipping center; Sutherlin, in the midst of new 
orchards; Yoncalla, and a number of smaller 
though enterprising centers. 

Roseburg is one of the prettiest cities in Oregon. 
It attracts as a residence city because of its ideal 
climate and superb setting. It is a division point 
on the Southern Pacific and the car shops of that 
road are located here, giving employment to a large 
number of workers. Roseburg is centrally located 
in the midst of the fertile farming section, and is a 
modern city in every respect. 

Travelers on the Southern Pacific ‘‘Shasta Route” 
remember with pleasure the vistas afforded them 
from the car window, as the train threads its way 
through the great Umpqua valley, the orchards and 
fields, the enticing river, the smiling hills, the in- 
viting homes. It is just as entrancing as it seems, 
and one can find here a home thai will fulfil all the 
longing for independence, health, and the oppor- 
tunity to build for the future. 

Thousands of settlers can find homes in the Ump- 
qua valley. The land is there, the opportunities 
are there, the need of workers is there. Information 
may be obtained from the commercial organizations 
in the county, or from representatives of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, who are ready to supply the 
inquirer with detailed information. 
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Spend the winter out-of-doors in 


TUCSON 


The University town of 


$250,000 AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


“The Hub of the Health Country of the World” 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA AT TUCSON 


Y ADDITION to being the most healthful part of the world, Tucson offers winter residents wonderful 

educational facilities—a child may go i kindergarten through,the most thorough University 

training —“a teacher’s certificate issued by the University of Arizona is a sufficient credential to 
teach anywhere,” proving the University’s efficiency. 


Come and play golf every day at our $50,000 Country Club—Motor over good 
roads every day—Sunshine every day. Mild, balmy, invigorating climate. 


Business, Agricultural and Investment 
opportunities unexcelled 


Write for particulars to Secretary CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Box 658, Tucson, Arizona 














EDUCATIONAL 














OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


“FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF GENERAL, SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION” 
Forty-Seventh School Year Opens September 17, 1915 
AGRICULTURE, HOME ECONOMICS, ENGINEERING, MINING, 
FORESTRY, COMMERCE, PHARMACY and MUSIC 

A college plant, comprising 35 substantial build- 
ings, located on a beautiful campus, in an ideal 
“ten town amid surroundings of exceptional 
scenic beauty; a faculty of 200 trained teachers; 
a self-governing student body; a wholesome and 
happy college life; living expenses moderate. En- 
rollment, long courses, 1639; short courses, 2537; 
total, 4176. 

Write to the Registrar, Corvallis, Oregon, 
for catalogue and illustrated booklet. 














MissHarkers School ForGirls CastillejaSchool for Girls 


= * One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
Accredited to Colleges. Grammar and Primary West. Grammar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at any time. 
grades. Fourteenth year. Catalogue upon ap- Catalogue. Principal: MARY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL. 


plication. Address Miss Harker, Palo Alto, Cal. 











STA 

Not ; 
“ ee TELEGRAPH SCHOOL AND BUSINESS COLLEGE, Portland, Oregon 

on ge Diag a rs oe hy The largest and best equipped telegraph school on the Pacific 

M. L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School foe Stammerers, | Coast. A greater demand for help than we can supply. 


1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORN Write I. M. WALKER, President 
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CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY 
& MUSIC 


Founded in 1867 by Clara Baur and assisted in its growth by a unique musical 
atmosphere, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music has attained a position of note 
as a center of musical education. Its reputation for developing artists of great 
ability is nation wide. The Conservatory faculty is composed of men and women 
from Europe and America conspicuous for their artistic 
achievements. 

The curriculum includes every branch of musical acti- 
vity with opportunity for public appearance with 
Orchestra in Opera, in Chorus and in Ensemble. 
Expression, Languages, English Literature, 
Post-Graduate Courses, Repertoire. 

Residence department with superior equipment. 

Remarkably beautiful and spacious grounds and buildings located 
within easy access to all that Cincinnati offers in music and art. 


For catalogue and terms address 


cMISS BERTHA BAUR—Directress 
Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


A limited number of scholarships are open in the Opera Department; also in 
Composition under the distinguished composer, Edgar Stillman-Kelley. 


































MODERN SYSTEM OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 


Having discovered and arranged in logical order the 
underlying principles and their direct application, we 
ve reduced the number of exercises assuring to 
earnest, diligent student a thorough musical training 
with a minimum np my of time, effort and ane, 
Daily reports keep the director ge pe as to p 
inguished faculty of seventy. Fete 
Pupils ‘Recitals weekly. Complete Pupils’ Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Seventy-five. Dormitories for 
women. Accommodates 2500 pupils. be 
relations with Univ. of Pa. Degrees conferred. A 
School of Inspiration, Loyalty, Success. 
Write for Free Year Book of Information. 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
1311 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 


Ge 
Annie Wright 
Seminary 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Thirty-first Year 
An endowed church school for girls, college prepara- 


tory and general courses.: Certificate admits to Smith, 
Wellesley, Vassar and the leading state universities. 


Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. 


cADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal 
Rt. Rev. F. W. KEATOR, D. D., Pres. 































eoee See Success With a Western School, chartered by 
greatest possibilities of all. the State of California. Twelve years 
Opportuni: ties Open of success; thousands of students en- 








wyers for their rolled. High grade instruction in Bank- 
ieee itt lar alas Sparetimeby | ing, Bookkeeping, English, Stenogra phy, Civil Ser- 
BOOM AN method. Course written | vice, Modern languages, Normal, Kindergarten, En- 


cep odin real f AN LL.B. Course prepares | cineering. Law and College preparatory studies. Write to- 


rad vo moa day for FREE 50 page catalog. 
EER Et) Phi MOLY bationaly a MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE H 0 M F 
Chicago, IL. 





art 

FREE: 
Underwood Building, 525 Market Street 

Dept. S San Francisco, Cal. 
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REAL ESTATE—California 





PATENTS 





CALIFORNIA LAND—Money-making little farms; high- 
class, iow-priced properties in all counties; first mortgage 
loan on farms bearing 7 to 9 per cent. Call or write the 
oldest land office in California. Catalog free. C. M. Wooster 
Co., 403 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


WANTED —An idea. Who can think of some simple thing 
to patent? Prote ct your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 


Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and ‘Patent Buyers." 
a & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 327, Washing- 
on, D. C. 





THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY—‘We sell 
it.” Write for our monthly Real Estate Bulletin, list of 
places and descriptive literature of the valley. E. D, Craw- 
ford & Co.. San Jose, Cal. 


IN THE FAMOUS EASTERN FOOTHILLS OF SANTA 
Clara Valley, near the Country Club and Golf Links—10% 
acres prunes, apricots, —— and family orchard. All 
necessary buildings and implements. a ag drying 
plant. Terms to suit. dress arene, Anderson, 
51 V V ‘ksburg St., San Francisco, Cal 


"IM PERIAL Magog CALIFORNIA, “‘the Nile of the 
Unite | States."" We sell and exchange Valley lands any- 
wher Also San Diego city and country for Eastern and 
Northern city or country prope: Write N. O. Ramage, 
964 Sixth Street, San Diego, Calif. 


4 REAL ESTATE—Washington 


GOOD LAND AND A JOB. The secret of successful 
small farming is to buy land close to a lot of work, where you 
can live at home and earn wages close by. You need this 
work to tide you over the development period. I am placin 
working people on my land on a very small starting vanite 
and they are all making g use we furnish them work 
and they live at home. Our’ lumbering mills are employing 
over 300 men and the settlers here peatecred in these positions. 
Besides we are in the best farming section in Washington. 
Good land, close to school, town, market and work. It’sa 
splendid chance to get started on a 10 or 20 acre farm. cnet 
cash payment, 10 years for therest. Informationfree. H. 
Peters, owner, 5,000 acres; 802 Third Avenue, Seattle. 














IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for pat- 
ents procured through me. Three books with list 200 inven- 
tions wanted sent free. Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 

. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for search. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C 


WANTED IDEAS. Write for List of Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Our four books 
sent free. Patents secured or Fee Returned. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN: POCKET SIDE LINE, NEW LIVE 
Proposition, all merchants in towns of 100,000 and under 

want it. Pays $5.00 commission on each sale. No collecting, 
no risk to merchant. We take back unsold goods. Easiest, 
biggest paying side line ever offered. Canfield Mfg. Co., 
208 Sigel St., Chicago. 

















WANTED—Representatives everywhere. Wedesireplacing 
valuable agency, Cn rae gyal sells to business men; repeat 
orders come unsolicited; samples free; protected territory. 
Write for terms. Western Co., Tajo Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WE WILL PAY YOU $75 PER MONTH to travel, col- 
lect names, advertise and distribute samples. Expenses 
advanced. Write today. Rider Co., Dept. 121, Coshocton,O. 








REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR Bo OR EXCHANGE.—Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all- the-seaneanel climate on coast. Health resort. Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Fine colonization tracts in Oregon 
and in the South. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE—Arizona 


“WHERE CROPS GROW every month of the year.” 
In the famous Salt River Valley, Arizona; home of early 
oranges and grapefruit, famous alfalfa land. Big money in 
winter gardening. New tract now open at Marinette on 
railroad, 17 miles from Phoenix, capital of state. Take 
advantage of opening prices. Write for literature. Palmborg 
Colonization Co., 611 Investment Bldg., Los Angeles, C alif 


REAL ESTATE—Virginia 


PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS in Valley of Virginia, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Good fruit and farming 
country. Send for literature now. F. La Baume, Agrl. Agt. 
N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WANTED! Your Ideas for Photoplays and stories! Big 
rewards! No experience needed. e criticise free and submit 
toleading editors. Hundreds making money. Get busy! Write 
today for details. Story Rev. Co., 17 Main, Smethport, Pa. 


Ww RITE PHOTOPLAYS. Make a fortune in your spare 
time. $10 to $500 each paid. ares or literary & ald 
unnecessary. Constant demand. Send for Free book ‘‘How 
Oe rite Photoplays.’’ Enterprise Co., 88-3348 Lowe Fn ; 

icago. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS: $50each. Con- 
stant demand. Devote allorspare time. No correspondence 
course. Start work at once. Free details tell all, answer every 
question. Atlas Publishing Co.,321 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, oO. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Spring catalogue 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. Buying cata- 
eee quoting prices I pay for —_— 10 cents. m. Hess- 

101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 






































HELP WANTED 








FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300, 000 
protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 

enerous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 

-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, W ashington, D.C. 

LARGE KNITTING MIL L invites correspondence with 
women desirous of earning money, full time or spare hours. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay. Address International 
Mills, Inc. Dept. 33, Norristown, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GET IN BUSINESS for yourself. Manufacture our 


Scientific Sanitary Paint. Sun-fire-waterproof. For $2.00 
we send you copyrighted book telling how to make this 























paint for 25c a gallon, any color. Equals oil wep. Sample 
ee 25c; full partic ulars and color card 4c stamp Sanitary 
aint Co., 1073 East Main Street, Columbus, O io. 
MUSIC 
MUSIC PUBLISHED, Printed, Popularized. Verses 
written. Music Composed, Arranged. Send song poems and 
Manuscripts. Echo Music Publishing Co., Peoples Bank 


Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publication. Experience 
unnecessary. Send us your verses or —— today or 
4 for instructive bookle Marks-Goldsmith 

Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURCHASE RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
from an expert (not an agent) who will select for you items 
that, grouped together, will make a distinctive collection of 
books. Address Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 

SPEND SUMMER gathering insects, butterfiies. I pay 
big prices. Many worth $5.00-$10.00. All salable. Men. 
Women. Get instructions, price-list, eg per descriptions. 
Send stamp. Sinclair, Box 244, D51. Los Angeles, Cal. 


SPECIAL. Cairngorm, historic gem of the Scots, $1.00 
per carat, cut like diamond. Large assorted stock Eestiens 
stones. Gems cut to order also. Illustrated book free. The 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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430 Sunset Magazine 


A Lesson of the 
Great European War 


Once more, among almost count- 
less times, has the high food value 
of chocolate and cocoa been 
demonstrated, both serving as a 
part of the rations of the ante 
in active service. One of - 
the best known writers on 
dietetics, says: “‘ Chocolate 
isa perfect food, as whole- 
some as it is delicious, a 
beneficent restorer of ex- 
hausted power.” 


Baker's aa 
Sweet Chocolate 


has always had this guarantee: 



































‘The ingredients of this chocolate are guar- 
anteed to be pure cocoas of superior blend, 
and sugar. The genuine has the trade-mark 
on the package and is made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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In the Sunset corner of the California Building. Exhibit of original 
illustrations by Maynard Dixon, W. H. Bull and Herman Struck 





The meeting of palm and pine, as symbols of the Sunset 
country, in the Palace of Liberal Arts 
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Exhibits by Sunset Magazine at the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition. teproduced directly 
from color photographs made in the Exhibit Palaces by Charles J. Belden 
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UNDER THE RAINBOW 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Behold we now that City of the Sun 
Whose fame the tale of western legend told— 
Queen of that realm where chartless rivers run 


On fabled sands of gold? 


’ They seem not of this earth, these shafts of stone 
Born of a wingéd vision and its grace— 
Azures and ambers found in dream alone, 
And found for but a space. 


For like to these the dome of Xanadu, 
A bubble lifting from enchanted light, 

Shone on the wall of that immortal blue 
The poet saw by night. 


Surely in cities of another star 

Such waters and empurpled marbles gleam; 
Or these the imaginary towers are 

In vistas of a dream. 


Not so. For here the hidden soul of man 
Gives to the day his word of the sublime; 

Earth’s is the given beauty, and the plan 
Of our own place and time. 


Nor need we other worlds to show what Art 
Whispers of her perennial domain— 

Whispers, till in her chosen builder’s heart 
The vision lives again. 


Humble, O man! thine ancient heritage: 
See now what temples and what halls thou hast! 
In years to come shall be thy Golden Age, 


* When this shall be the Past. 


Hope draws her iris from untasted wells, 
And on her skies, in prophecy divine, 
Serenely with the rainbow’s arch foretells 

What domes shall yet be thine. 
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HE men who work in the great out-doors—the men who fish, 
who farm, who build—they appreciate both of the widely 
different qualities combined in Ivory Soap. 


Covered with the sweat of muscular effort and the stain of homely 
toil,they use Ivory Soap because they know that itcleanses thoroughly. 


Exposed to the scorch of. summer sun and the cut of winter wind, 
they use Ivory Soap because they know that it cleanses harmlessly. 


Efficiency plus safety—it is the combination that enables Ivory Soap 
to satisfy everybody for everything. 


IVORY SOAP. . . [iil]... 99%% PURE 


Factories at lvorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


SEPTEMDER 


VOLUME 35 





1915 


NUMBER 3 


THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


The Motor and the Two Expositions 


N one July day thirty-three transcon- 
I tinental motor parties sought accommo- 

dations in the little hamlet of Spring- 
ville, on the National Old Trails Highway. 
From the middle of March to,July 1 almost 
a thousand cars—g81 to be exact—crossed 
the Colorado river bridge at Yuma on their 
way to the two fairs. During July the 
number of westbound parties over this road 
almost reached five hundred, and five was 
the average number of persons per car. 

Over the Lincoln Highway during July 
more than two thousand cars came West. 
Camps were strung along the roadside from 
the Missouri river to the Coast. Over the 
National Parks Highway via Spokane and 
Seattle more than 850 motor parties were 
reported during July. In all probability 
four thousand cars carried twenty thou- 
sand persons to the expositions during July 
alone, with a minimum of six thousand cars 
and thirty thousand persons in sight for 
August. 

In July at least 200,000 paid admissions 
at the San Francisco fair were traceable to 
the motor traffic, transcontinental and 
Western. 


In this connection it should be pointed out 
that the Santa Fe, in a spirit of enlightened 
liberality, early this year paved its bridge 
over the Colorado at Needles in order to 
enable motorists to cross the river without 
the aid of a ferry. 


The “Greater Exposition’ Competes 
Te midsummer business of both ex- 


positions has not quite come up to the 

expectations. Though the westbound 
transcontinental traffic on the railroads 
reached the anticipated proportions, though 
all lines had to add new trains and run their 
regular trains in three, four and often five sec- 
tions, the managements of both expositions 
were disappointed because the visitors did 
not pay as many admissions as the managers 
had figured on. Both in San Diego and San 
Francisco the visitors did not tarry long, 
the expositions notwithstanding. More 
than was anticipated the expositions were 
merely incidents, the final inducement which 
set the westbound traffic in motion. But 
the expositions were not the sole objective. 
The majority of the visitors came to see the 
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Perhaps more than romantic buildings and luxuriant gardens, the great open-air organ delights visitors 


to the Panama-California Exposition at Sar Diego. The organ will remain, a splendid feature of Balboa 

Park, which will survive the Exposition. Recently Madame Schumann-Heink, the famous contralto, sang 

with the organ at night as a return compliment to the citizens and school children who had turned 
out en masse in her honor 


Greater Exposition, the natural wonders of 
the West, as well as the two shows, and the 
great number of the permanent, natural 


San Francine Call 


GATHER IN! GATHER IN! 
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attractions caused them to allot less than 
the expected time to the expositions, 
One result of the heavy, short-stay sum- 
mer traffic will be a fall attendance beyond 
the normal expectation. Few visitors have 
criticized and found fault, most of them 
appreciated the splendid artistic ensemble 
of the two expositions and are now busily 
engaged in urging their friends to go. Not 
only are they declaring the two expositions 
to be the most beautiful, the most worth- 
while undertakings of their kind, but they 
are also affirming their surprise at the total 
absence of gouge and squeeze all along the 
Pacific Coast. The reasonableness of the 
Pacific Coast rates has been the Easterner’s 
pleasantest surprise. 

Of course the managers of the two 
expositions, for very good reasons, 
would prefer to see the length of the 
average visitor’s stay increased consider- 
ably. Operating expenses are heavy and 
every fifty-cent piece, not to speak of the 
amusement-street and restaurant percent- 
ages, lifts the managers’ spirits as it clinks 
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After a ‘ok across the continent marked me seid speneonene America’s Sennten: patriotic relic 
arrived on July 17th at the Pennsylvania Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
. was the Liberty Bell so beautifully received. 
and carnations hid the automobile truck which bore the Bell through the streets of San Francisco. 
There was no ents upon the carriage, ange and insignia were all Foss carnations and cornfiowers 


before, on any of its notable journeys 
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into the box. But their loss is the entire 
West’s gain, and the ultimate profit to the 
exposition cities is deferred only a few years. 
Thanks to the low rates, the liberal condi- 
tions of routing and stop-overs, at least half 
a million people are this year making a 
hurried inspection of the entire region west 
of the Rockies. They are discovering an 
almost infinite variation of climate, sur- 
roundings, scenery, agricultural and busi- 
ness conditions. And the greater the varia- 
tion, the’ larger the number of those who 
will find the particular spot which most 
strongly appeals to them. 

Because the sightseers stay a shorter time 
than anticipated in San Francisco and San 
diego, the cities of the Northwest, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane and Vancouver, 
are the gainers; Tucson, El Paso, Denver, 
Salt Lake City are entertaining more visit- 
ors than they had expected; Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, Glacier 

nd Rainier National Parks can scarcely 
handle the crowds. The visitors are scout- 
ing, shopping this year. Many of them 
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will come back later on—to stay: which is 
the particular object for which the exposi- 


tions were built. 
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RELL GETS BACK HOME 


“Yes, I saw sctae funny things in the West, but don't 


make me laugh 


my lip's cracked” 
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A. Lesson of the 
Great European War 


Once more, among almost count- 
less times, has the high food value 
of chocolate and cocoa been 
demonstrated, both serving as a 
part of the rations of the troops 
in active service. One of 
the best known writers on 
dietetics, says: “‘ Chocolate 
isa perfect food, as whole- RY 
some as it is delicious, a 5 
beneficent restorer of ex- 
hausted power.” 
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“The ingredients of this chocolate are guar- 
anteed to be pure cocoas of superior blend, 
and sugar. The genuine has the trade-mark 
on the package and is made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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In the Sunset corner of the California Building. Exhibit of original 
illustrations by Maynard Dixon, W. H. Bull and Herman Struck 
Pa Y ly 









































The meeting of palm and pine, as symbols of the Sunset 
country, in the Palace of Liberal Arts 
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Exhibits by Sunset Magazine at the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition. Reproduced directly 
from color photographs made in the Exhibit Palaces by Charles J. Beiden 
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By GEORGE STERLING 


Behold we now that City of the Sun 
Whose fame the tale of western legend told— 
Queen of that realm where chartless rivers run 


On fabled sands of gold? 


They seem not of this earth, these shafts of stone 
Born of a wingéd vision and its grace— 
Azures and ambers found in dream alone, 
And found for but a space. 


For like to these the dome of Xanadu, 
A bubble lifting from enchanted light, 

Shone on the wall of that immortal blue 
The poet saw by night. 


Surely in cities of another star 

Such waters and empurpled marbles gleam; 
Or these the imaginary towers are 

In vistas of a dream. 


Not so. For here the hidden soul of man 
Gives to the day his word of the sublime; 

Earth’s is the given beauty, and the plan 
Of our own place and time. 


Nor need we other worlds to show what Art 
Whispers of her perennial domain— 

Whispers, till in her chosen builder’s heart 
The vision lives again. 


Humble, O man! thine ancient heritage: 

See now what temples and what halls thou hast! 
In years to come shall be thy Golden Age, 

When this shall be the Past. 


Hope draws her iris from untasted wells, 
And on her skies, in prophecy divine, 
Serenely with the rainbow’s arch foretells 
What domes shall yet be thine. 
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| ‘HE men who work in the great out-doors—the men who fish, 
who farm, who build—they appreciate both of the widely 
different qualities combined in Ivory Soap. 


Covered with the sweat of muscular effort and the stain of homely 
toil, they use Ivory Soap because they know that itcleanses thoroughly. 


Exposed to the scorch of summer sun and the cut of winter wind, 
they use Ivory Soap because they know that it cleanses harmlessly. 


Efficiency plus safety—it is the combination that enables Ivory Soap 
to satisfy everybody for everything. 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


The Motor and the Two Expositions 


N one July day thirty-three transcon- 

tinental motor parties sought accommo- 

dations in the little hamlet of Spring- 
ville, on the National Old Trails Highway. 
From the middle of March to July 1 almost 
a thousand cars—g81 to be exact—crossed 
the Colorado river bridge at Yuma on their 
way to the two fairs. During July the 
number of westbound parties over this road 
almost reached five hundred, and five was 
the average number of persons per car. 

Over the Lincoln Highway during July 
more than two thousand cars came West. 
Camps were strung along the roadside from 
the Missouri river to the Coast. Over the 
National Parks Highway via Spokane and 
Seattle more than 850 motor parties were 
reported during July. In all probability 
four thousand cars carried twenty thou- 
sand persons to the expositions during July 
alone, with a minimum of six thousand cars 
and thirty thousand persons in sight for 
August. 

In July at least 200,000 paid admissions 
at the San Francisco fair were traceable to 
the motor traffic, transcontinental and 
Western. 





In this connection it should be pointed out 
that the Santa Fe, in a spirit of enlightened 
liberality, early this year paved its bridge 
over the Colorado at Needles in order to 
enable motorists to cross the river without 
the aid of a ferry. 


The “Greater Exposition’? Competes 


HE midsummer business of both ex- 
positions has not quite come up to the 
expectations. Though the westbound 

transcontinental traffic on the railroads 
reached the anticipated proportions, though 
all lines had to add new trains and run their 
regular trains in three, four and often five sec- 
tions, the managements of both expositions 
were disappointed because the visitors did 
not pay 4s many admissions as the managers 
had figured on. Both in San Diego and San 
Francisco ‘the visitors did not tarry long, 
the expositions notwithstanding. More 
than was anticipated the expositions were 
merely incidents, the final inducement which 
set the westbound traffic in motion. But 
the expositions were not the sole objective. 
The majority of the visitors came to see the 
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Greater Exposition, the natural wonders of 
the West, as well as the two shows, and the 
great number of the permanent, natural 








Perhaps more than romantic buildings and luxuriant gardens, the great open-air organ delights visitors 
The organ will remain, a splendid feature of Balboa 
Park, which will survive the Exposition. Recently Madame Schumann-Heink, the famous contralto, sang 

; with the organ at night as a return compliment to the citizens and school children who had turned 
A out en masse in her honor 
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attractions caused them to allot less than 
the expected time to the expositions. 
One result of the heavy, short-stay sum- 
mer traffic will be a fall attendance beyond 
the normal expectation. Few visitors have 
criticized and found fault, most of them 
appreciated the splendid artistic ensemble 
of the two expositions and are now busily 
engaged in urging their friends to go. Not 
only are they declaring the two expositions 
to be the most beautiful, the most worth- 
while undertakings of their kind, but they 
are also affirming their surprise at the total 
absence of gouge and squeeze all along the 
Pacific Coast. The reasonableness of the 
Pacific Coast rates has been the Easterner’s 
pleasantest surprise. 

Of course the managers of the two 
expositions, for very good reasons, 
would prefer to see the length of the 
average visitor’s stay increased consider- 
ably. Operating expenses are heavy and 
every fifty-cent piece, not to speak of the 
amusement-street and restaurant percent- 
ages, lifts the managers’ spirits as it clinks 









After a trip across the continent marked by tremendous enihusiasm, America’s dearest patriotic relic 





arrived on July 17th at the Pennsylvania Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Doubtless never 

before, on any of its notable journeys, was the Liberty Bell so beautifully received. 18,000 Liberty roses 

and carnations hid the automobile truck which bore the Bell through the streets of San Francisco. 
There was no cloth upon the carriage, flags and insignia were all of carnations and cornflowers 


into the box. But their loss is the entire 
West’s gain, and the ultimate profit to the 
exposition cities is deferred only a few years. 
Thanks to the low rates, the liberal condi- 
tions of routing and stop-overs, at least half 
a million people are this year making a 
hurried inspection of the entire region west 
of the Rockies. They are discovering an 
almost infinite variation of climate, sur- 
roundings, scenery, agricultural and busi- 
ness conditions. And the greater the varia- 
tion, the larger the number of those who 
will find the particular spot which most 
strongly appeals to them. 

Because the sightseers stay a shorter time 
than anticipated in San Francisco and San 
Diego, the cities of the Northwest, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane and Vancouver, 
are the gainers; Tucson, El Paso, Denver, 
Salt Lake City are entertaining more visit- 
ors than they had expected; Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, Glacier 
and Rainier National Parks can scarcely 
handle the crowds. The visitors are scout- 
ing, shopping this year. Many of them 





will come back later on—to stay: which is 
the particular object for which the exposi- 
tions were built. 
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WHEN THE BELL GETS BACK HOME 
“Yes, I saw some funny things in the West, but don’t 
make me laugh—my lip's cracked” 
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Preserving the Panama-Pacific 

N the somewhat heated discussion which 

preceded the selection of the site for the 

San Francisco exposition, a demand was 
made for some permanent addition to the 
city’s buildings as a result of the expendi- 
ture of exposition funds. This became a 
slogan of the campaign of those who favored 
Golden Gate Park as the logical site for the 
Fair buildings. At San Diego, the buildings 
and gardens and the splendid bridge which 
connects them with the city proper were 
placed in Balboa Park and such of the work 
as is permanent will remain as park improve- 
ments for which the proceeds of the city’s 
bond issue have been used. At San Fran- 
cisco, when the site at Harbor View, on the 
bay between two military reservations, was 
recognized as unquestionably the place for 
the Big Show, the demand for a permanent 
memorial was met by the devotion of one 
million. dollars toward a civic auditorium 
built upon municipal land atthe newly de- 
signed Civic Center. Thereafter the Ex- 
position builders proceeded to construct a 
group of palaces without thought of per- 
manency. Indeed, the architects and the 
Division of Works were agreed that the 
Jewel City should vanish as nearly as possi- 
ble in a night, leaving its memory unmarred 
by any period of decay. This ideal seemed 
to find expression also in a contract whereby 
the Exposition Company bound itself to 
restore the lands to their owners in cleared 
condition within six months from the closing 
date of the Exposition. 

SPARE THE FAIR! 

As was to be expected, the popularity of 
the buildings and gardens, the appeal of so 
successful an endeavor to build the most 
beautiful of world’s fairs, evokes regret for its 
ephemeral quality, and protest at its im- 
pending destruction. In obedience to this 
public feeling a committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Exposition Company, and 
another by the Board of Supervisors, to devise 
ways and means of preserving the greatest 
possible amount of the beauty of the Fair. 
Many plans are being put forth; of these, 
the suggestions by Willis Polk, chairman of 
the Architectural Board of the Exposition, 
may be taken as the most authoritative. 
The exposition site connects two military 
reservations—Fort Mason and the Presidio 


—along a frontage on the bay. Mr. Polk 
suggests that as this frontage forms 
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a natural link in the boulevard system 
already projected from Van Ness avenue, 
through the Presidio and Fort Miley reser- 
vations and Lincoln Park to the Cliff House 
and Golden Gate Park, a portion of this 
boulevard being now completed, and as the 
North Gardens, including the Marina and 
the Yacht Harbor, occupy seven blocks of 
this frontage, three of which blocks are 
owned by the Exposition, the preservation 
of this portion of the Fair is so easy as to be 
considered a foregone conclusion. 


HOW PARTS MAY BE PRESERVED 


He suggests further the widening of Bay 
street to preserve the Avenue of Palms, the 
acquisition of four blocks of private property 
to preserve the lagoon and gardens of the 
Palace of Fine Arts, which stands upon 
government land and may easily be pre- 
served for many years according to the ex- 
perience at Chicago, and, if possible, the 
acquisition of the land occupied by the 
South Gardens with the Palace of Horti- 
culture and Festival Hall, both of which are 
adapted to the city’s use. It would appear 
that San Francisco may easily retain some 
of the chief beauties of her Fair and make 
them useful in the natural development of 
her spectacular marine frontage. Public 
interest is very keen and the spirit which 
built the Exposition may be ‘counted upon 
to save such portions of it as fit into a 
logical scheme for the beautification of 
the city. 
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KEEP IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 




















PEACE AND WAR AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Both at San Francisco and San Diego the two champions of opposing doctrine, following one another at 
short intervals, proved great drawing cards 
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Results of Canal Traffic 

EFORE the Panama Canal was opened 
B for traffic last August, the coast-to- 

coast water rate via Tehuantepec 
averaged about $10 a ton. As soon as the 
canal was open, rates dropped to a basis of 
$8 a ton. This reduction did not come out 
of the earnings of the water carriers. It 
merely represented the money saved because 
the shipper did not have to pay for handling 
his goods at either end of the railroad across 
the Tehuantepec isthmus. 

From coast to coast the steamships were 
able to carry a ton of freight at eight dollars 
in three weeks. For the same service in the 
same time the railroads asked from $12 to 
$20 a ton. Naturally the railroads lost a 
large percentage of their transcontinental 
business. If, however, this saving in freight 
charges reduced the price the Far Western 
consumer paid for Eastern manufactures, 
or if it reduced the retail price of Far West- 
ern commodities in the East, the reduction 
was not visible to the naked eye. 

As a direct result of the canal’s opening 
some 150 Pacific Coast cities lost the ter- 
minal-rate privilege they had enjoyed for 
years. Terminal rates are based on water 
competition. If, for instance, the steamers 
charge $8 a ton for freight from New York 
to San Francisco, the railroads cannot 
charge $20 and hold the business. They 
must come down to $12 to meet water com- 
petition. Reno, Nevada, is three hundred 
miles from the ocean. No steamers can 
reach it. Therefore Reno pays the rate to 
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THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


San Francisco plus the local rate from San 
Francisco back to Reno. 

But the railroads did not adhere strictly 
to this rule. Marysville, California, is more 
than a hundred miles from the ocean, yet 
Marysville had the same rate as San Fran- 
cisco; San Jose, Stockton, Sacramento and 
scores of other places in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California had the same privileged 
rates even though ocean steamers never 
reached them. The steamship lines ‘“ab- 
sorbed” the cost of transporting the goods 
from the wharf to these interior points, paid 
the expense out of their own pockets. 

DODGING REGULATION 

The Panama Canal Act specified that any 
water carrier making joint rates with a rail- 
road should come under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Railroad Commission. In 
other words, if the steamship company paid 
the railroad for moving freight from the 
dock to an interior point, it made a joint rate 
and would have to submit to the orders of 
the Commission. As soon as the act came 
into force, the steamship lines announced 
that their rates would apply only from ship’s 
tackle to ship’s tackle, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission followed this with a 
ruling depriving of terminal rates all points 
except those actually served by coast-to- 
coast steamships. 

Santa Barbara is on tidewater; so are 
Gray’s Harbor, Marshfield, Ballard, Mon- 
terey and scores of other Pacific Coast 
towns, but the big liners pass them by. Un- 
der the new ruling, they have to pay the full 
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“NO YOU DON’?! 


terminal rate plus the cost of the local haul 
from San Francisco, San Pedro, San Diego, 
Tacoma, Seattle or Portland. Even Los 
Angeles, despite its size and commercial im- 
portance, has lost its terminal rates and 
must pay the terminal rate plus the cost of 
the haul from San Pedro harbor, an addi- 
tional charge of $1.50 to $2 a ton. The 
ruling may prove a hard blow to the indus- 
trial aspirations of Los Angeles unless the 
city succeeds in having it modified. 

The irony of fate ordained that Los An- 
geles, having no harbor, should for many 
years have been able to keep the port of San 
Pedro out of terminal rates while enjoying 
the advantage for its own benefit. Now San 
Pedro has the terminal rates and Los Ange- 
les must pay the back-haul. 


THE RAILROADS SHOW FIGHT 


But the railroads were not willing to relin- 
quish the transcontinental freight traffic to 
the water lines without a fight. They there- 
fore appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to lower their 
transcontinental rates on some two hundred 
commodities, including iron, steel, wire, pipe, 
coal and nails. The old rates ran from $13 
to $17 a ton on carloads weighing a mini- 
mum of 40,000 Ibs. The new rates were to 
be $11 a ton with a minimum carload of 
80,000 lbs. 

There was a condition in this application, 
however. The radical cut was not to apply 
to the interior territory. Only those ports 
actually receiving water freight from the 
Atlantic were to be the beneficiaries. And 
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the low rates themselves were limited to 
those commodities moving in large quanti- 
ties by water. 

The Commission, realizing the necessity 
of allowing the railroads to compete with the 
steamers for through freight without up- 
setting the entire rate structure and forcing 
them into bankruptcy, gave its assent pro- 
vided the railroads would apply the basic 
rate of $11 a ton to intermediate points plus 
a back-haul not to exceed $15 a ton. 

In the meantime the Southern Pacific, 
pleading that its trains on the Los Angeles- 
Galveston route were operated at only 79 
per cent efficiency, while its Galveston-New 
York steamers were filled to only half their 
carrying capacity, asked leave to apply a 
rate of $8 a ton to certain commodities mov- 
ing over the Gulf route. Real, actual com- 
petition between rail and vessel and between 
the railroads themselves had been brought 
by the canal in six months after its opening. 


THE WAR’S EFFECT ON RATES 


Since midwinter, however, especially since 
the scarcity of tonnage brought about by the 
war has made itself felt, canal rates have 
gone up. The steamship lines have raised 
the rates which went down upon the opening 
of the canal, and additional raises are in 
prospect. Thus the war has prevented the 
canal from exercising its full influence upon 
rates, thereby holding back, among other 
things, the movement of Western lumber to 
Eastern ports. And so far the canal has not 
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OVERLOADED! 
Such a Little Ship Can Never Carry the Burden the 
Administration Has Tied to It 


developed new markets for Pacific Coast 
products; it has only diverted a large part 
of the normal freight movement from the 
railroads to the steamers, cut the cost of 
transportation and made it harder for Pacific 
Coast firms to compete with Eastern manu- 
facturers. 

It will take years before the effect of the 
Panama Canal makes itself felt in the 
growth of the Pacific Coast. 


Home Industry and Pap 


REGON is nursing home industry. 
O Having seen a contract involving 

an outlay of $90,000 go outside the 
state because the best bid from within the 
state exceeded the offer of the victorious 
firm by $238, the legislature passed a law 
allowing public bodies to accept bids from 
Oregon firms higher by five per cent than the 
bids of outsiders. 

A similar provision was submitted to the 
voters of San Francisco at a recent charter 
election. In the case of San Francisco the 
proposed margin in favor of home industry 
was ten percent. But it did not go through. 
The very men for whose benefit it was sup- 
posed to be enacted, the contractors of San 
Francisco, opposed the measure and it was 
defeated overwhelmingly. 

Will the Oregon law accomplish its pur- 
pose and be of public benefit? Or did San 
Francisco display greater wisdom? 

Some months ago the Oregon press was 
disgustedly discussing the difference be- 
tween the cost of building bridges under 
the supervision of various county organi- 
zations and under the state highway com- 
mission. It was charged that the counties 
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had been paying from twenty to forty per 
cent more for steel and other materials than 
the state commission. 

The five-per-cent law certainly will tend 
to widen this difference. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the 
principle in this act should enable Tacoma 
to exclude Seattle firms from bidding on 
Tacoma contracts, and Oakland would be 
justified in penalizing San Franciscan 
contractors. 

In the long run the policy of a fair field 
and no favors will produce better results 
than the pap bottle. 


Rum’s Strongest Citadel Falls 
OR many years the wettest spots 
across the boundary to the north were 
located in the Canadian prairie prov- 

inces. The consumption of good old 
Scotch was tremendous; the teetotaler’s 
attitude was considered almost indecent. 
Whiskey during the long winter was deemed 
a necessity. No business transaction was 
complete unless Bacchus had approved it 
with his wet seal. 

Alberta went dry on July 20, in an elec- 
tion which showed that even the cities were 
realizing the advantages of enforced so- 
briety. Saskatchewan closed up all public 
bars three weeks before the Albertan elec- 
tion. 

As Idaho has decided to have a prohibi- 
tion law so drastic that the mere possession 
of alcoholic stimulants will be a misde- 
meanor, there will remain only six wet 















































commonwealths west of the Rockies after 
New Year’s. Only in California, British 
Columbia, Utah, Nevada, Montana and 
Wyoming will the sale of alcohol continue— 
for how long? 


Where the Consumer’s Money Goes 


N a general way it has been known for 
I some time that the producer gets only 

a very small part of the consumer’s 
dollar, but definite, sound facts concerning 
the percentage that goes to the middlemen 
have been hard to obtain. On January 1, 
1914, the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change determined to find out definitely 
and exactly just how much the jobber and 
the retailer added to the delivered cost of 
the oranges distributed by the Exchange 
for the growers. Through its salaried agents 
in thirty cities the Exchange collected in- 
formation concerning the jobber’s price 
to the retailer and the retailer’s price to 
the consumer on the same grades and quali- 
ties throughout the year. Averaging the 
mass of figures thus collected, it was found 
that the dollar which the consumer paid 
for Californian oranges was distributed 
among the various parties handling the 
fruit as follows: 
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I'D BETTER SEE A BARBER! 
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When the jobber bought a dollar’s worth 
of oranges, according to the figures, he 
sold it to the retailer for $1.14; the retailer, 
in turn, added fifty per cent, selling the 
fruit that cost him $1.14 for $1.71. 

For the fruit marketed by the Exchange 
in 1914 the grower received $26,440,000, 
out of which sum he had to pay the pick- 
ing, hauling, packing and selling costs. 
For freight and refrigeration the railroads 
received $16,313,000, thus lifting the value, 
delivered to the jobber, to $42,753,000. 
For his services the jobber asked a total of 
$6,071,000, thereby increasing the cost of 
the fruit, laid down in the retailer’s store, 
to $48,824,000. The retailer marked up 
the price by an average of 49.8 per cent, 
so that the consumer paid a total of $73,- 
139,000, out of which the retailer received 
$24,314,000. 

In other words, the responsibility for 
the high cost of living rests with the con- 
sumer who insists upon a grocery store in 
every second block and demands that every 
quarter’s worth of fruit—bought on credit 
and ordered over the telephone—be de- 
livered at once and forthwith. 

The grocers and fruiterers who appear 
before the referee in bankruptcy by far 
exceed in number those who die scandal- 
ously rich. 
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High and Low Finance 


ULY saw the end of the two largest, 

most iridescent financial bubbles that 

have been blown on the Pacific Coast 
for many moons. In Los Angeles three 
officers of the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany were convicted of using the mails to 
defraud; in Portland half a dozen officers 
and stock salesmen of the United States 
Cashier Company were brought to trial on 
a similar charge. 

The Investment Company was organized 
almost twenty years ago by three members 
of a small theatre orchestra who managed 
the corporation’s affairs until the crash 
came. They bought acreage, subdivided, 
built bungalows and sold on the instalment 
plan. The remarkable growth of Los An- 
geles enabled them to make money very 
fast, so fast that new stock was issued and 
sold to increase the capital. And the 
stock sold so fast that by-and-by stock 
selling instead of real estate became the 
corporation’s principal business. The com- 
pany built a large skyscraper, béught 
thousands of acres of potential residence 
sites, undertook large contracts, its officers 
organized a bank and, under the cloak of 
these imposing transactions, issued even 
more stock the selling price of which rose 
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ANYTHING FOR ME FROM UNCLE SAM? 


gradually from par at a dollar until it 
reached nearly five dollars a share. On par 
the company paid twenty-eight per cent 
dividends. 

Reckless financial mismanagement—the 
officers, for instance, purchased a tract 
later appraised to be worth three millions 
for twice the amount, losing a million in 
cash when they were unable to continue 
the payments—brought the concern to grief. 
Hundreds of small people lost heavily when 
the stock slumped from five dollars to fifty 
cents a share. But the trial failed to reveal 
a preconceived, deeply laid plot to defraud 
the stockholders. Apparently their own 
boundless optimism caused the musical 
financiers to venture into deep water; and 
to clutch at the straw of subterfuge and mis- 
representation when the storm broke. It 
is maintained that the promoting fiddlers 
three did not personally profit by the 
frenzied tactics they employed to stave off 
the day of reckoning. 

Among the men who promoted the three 
hundred stock-selling building companies 
in Los Angeles, now nearly all defunct, 
there were scores of downright thieves who 
deserved a stiff sentence far more than the 
three convicted men. 

In the case of the United States Cashier 
Company the federal district attorney alleges 
that the officers and salesmen classed as 
assets patents which had not been applied 
for, paid excessive commissions to an inside 
ring, sold private shares as treasury stock 
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“DRAT THAT SNAG” 
and extracted a million and a quarter out of 
the public’s pocket. 
Whosoever follows the testimony in these 
two cases will bless the existence of a blue- 
sky law intelligently enforced. 


Legislating for the Sailor 
HE Seamen’s Act was passed with the 
avowed intention of raising the pay 
and improving the working condi- 
tions of American sailors. Whether it will 
fulfil its purpose or not is a question dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hopkins on page 478 of this 
issue. If it does raise wages and improve 
conditions, it will make the operation of 
American vessels more expensive than 
ever. Those engaged in the coastwise trade 
can pass the increased expense on to the 
shipper so far as internal competition be- 
tween the various railroads and with the 
railroads will allow. But it will not be 
possible to pass the increased expense of 
vessels in the foreign trade on to the shippers 
unless the ships of foreign nations can be 
obliged to comply with the provisions of 
the Act. 

Andrew Furuseth argues that, even 
should foreign shipping be relieved of the 
necessity of complying with the regulations 
increasing the lifeboat equipment, the space 
devoted to the quarters of the crew, etc., 
the wages of foreign sailors would auto- 
matically rise, as they will be privileged to 
quit their vessels in any American port, 
draw their pay and seek employment on the 
high-wage American vessels. 

But this argument does not hold true on 
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the Pacific Coast. The bulk of the trans- 
pacific trade is handled by two subsidized 
Japanese lines in competition with the 
Pacific Mail. The pay of the Japanese 
sailors is, of course, far lower than the wages 
of American crews. The Pacific Mail may 
be successful in teaching English to its 
Chinese crews, but these English-speaking 
Chinese will be in position to demand and 
obtain higher wages as the number of lin- 
guistically endowed Chinamen is extremely 
limited. 

If the Pacific Mail’s language teachers 
fail, if it has to employ American sailors— 
the very object of the language clause in 
the Act—the Japanese will have the Pacitic 
to themselves, so far as American competi- 
tion is concerned. Japanese sailors cannot 
leave their ships in American ports. They 
will have no opportunity to share in the 
higher wages. The Japanese lines six 
months ago began to displace their Ameri- 
can officers and captains with Japanese 
navigators. Japanese ships will be the only 
ones able to comply with the language pro- 
vision without displacing their cheap crews 
with high-wage white sailors. 

Since the above was written, the five 
transpacific liners of the Pacific Mail have 
been sold to the Atlantic Transport Com- 
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A KNOCKOUT BLOW 


pany, a subsidiary of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, will be transferred to the 
British flag and three of them will be placed 
on the New York-Europe run. Though it 
is gratifying to learn that two of the best 
ships of the fleet will join the “‘Finland”’ and 
the ‘“Kroonland” on the New York-San 
Francisco route, the fact remains that the 
American flag has vanished from the Pacific 
so far as foreign trade is concerned. Be it 
the Seamen’s or the Panama Canal Act, ad- 
verse legislation has been the knife that has 
killed American  transpacific shipping. 
When the war ends Japanese, British and 
German liners will handle the traffic be- 
tween San Francisco, Seattle and the Far 
East—unless they prefer to drop American 
ports to avoid complications and sail from 
Vancouver. Already freight has been piling 
up in Hongkong, Yokohama and Manila. 
What will the congestion be when the 
100,000-ton capacity of the Pacific Mail is 
withdrawn? 

We wonder whether the Administration 
will claim undivided credit for the Act in 
the next campaign? 


Patching Smashed Idols 


O you remember what happened to 
Admiral Dewey, to Hobson, Schley 
and other popular idols whose fate 
demonstrated the extreme changeability of 
a democracy’s mind? The same trait of the 
populace is now being most beautifully in 
evidence along the Pacific Coast, but with 
the reverse English. 
Some four years ago the chief of the 
Seattle police was sent to prison and the 
city’s chief executive, Hi Gill, was recalled. 
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A year ago Hi Gill was reélected mayor of 
Seattle, and he has apparently made good. 
Now Eugene Schmitz, once convicted of a 
felony and freed by a technical flaw in the 
indictment, is endeavoring to obtain the 
mayoralty nomination in San Francisco’s 
impending municipal primary. Having 
missed the endorsement by the Labor 
Union County Committee by a few votes, 
he is running as an independent candidate 
and so far has developed a most astounding 
strength. 

The significance of these remarkable 
symptoms of public fickleness will be dis- 
cussed in an early number by Arno Dosch. 


Western Crops and Prices 
S ei months ago when the grain pros- 


pects of Europe, America and Asia 
were at their best, it seemed possible 
that the farm price of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest might come down with a bang. 
Chicago and European quotations had de- 
clined steadily; charter rates had steadily 
gone up, each respective increase and de- 
cline reducing the return to the farmer. If 
peace should come or the Dardanelles be 
opened, Russian wheat, dammed at Odessa, 
would flood the European market. Rail 
transportation across the continent from 
Oregon and Washington was out of the 
question, and the water rate to European 
ports cut the heart out of prices. 
In this emergency Australia suddenly 
loomed up as a buyer of the Inland Empire’s 
wheat. A great drouth struck the antipo- 
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dean continent during its growing season 
last winter. As a result Portland shipped 
more than a million bushels of wheat to 
Australia in July, vast quantities of wheat 
and flour went forward to the kangaroo 
country from Puget Sound. 

The Australian drouth also proved to be 
of benefit to the dairymen of the Pacific 
Coast. Instead of exporting butter to the 
Pacific Coast and British Columbia, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand imported dairy 
products in large quantities, bolstering the 
butterfat market during a period when it 
needed support. 

According to present prospects the wheat 
farmers of the Northwest and the barley 
producers of California will receive an aver- 
age price for a crop which is above normal 
in size. In view of the large crops now being 
harvested in Canada and Europe, in practi- 
cally every grain producing country, the 
spectacular rise of wheat that occurred last 
fall will not be repeated. 


FROM ALFALFA TO LUMBER 


Hay prices have not been high, but they 
have shown a tendency to harden and on 
the whole the alfalfa farmer who does not 
feed his hay is better off than he was a year 
ago. 

The Valencia or summer oranges have 
brought uniformly good prices, though the 
lemon market refused to rise throughout the 
summer on account of the continuous cool 
and rainy weather east of the Rockies. 

In the Pacific Northwest the apple 
growers are facing the coming harvest with 
cheerful confidence. The Eastern and 
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THERE’S A REASON! 


MiddleWestern apple crop is below normal; 
Colorado’s orchards were injured by late 
frosts. These circumstances should enable 
the Northwesterners to obtain good prices 
for a quantity which does not approach the 
1914 record. 

Gold, copper, lead-silver and zinc mines 
throughout the West show the greatest 
activity in many years. Canned and dried 
fruits are beginning to move more freely at 
slightly better prices; the demand for the 
salmon pack of the Northwest and Alaska 
is satisfactory; berries, small fruits and 
melons have brought fair returns, consider- 
ing the circumstances. Even hops are 
maintaining themselves at a living level: 

If only the great lumber industry could 
be induced to show signs of renewed life, 
the West could fold its arms and tell Europe 
to go to it. 


All-America and Mexico 
Te: codperation of the South and Cen- 


tral American states in the effort to 

straighten out the Mexican tangle is 
the one achievement of the Wilson adminis- 
tration against which no critic has lifted his 
jaw. Whether it accomplish the desired 
result or no, its effect in bringing the United 
States and Latin America into closer con- 
tact, in creating a better understanding 
between the two great groups of Americans, 
will be of lasting benefit. A hundred dele- 
gations wagging the tongue of friendship 
and good will could not have accomplished 
in twenty years what the joint action of the 
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three Americas did. It proved to our 
southern neighbors that the United States 
has neither the desire nor the intention of 
coercing Mexico for its own selfish ends, 
that, whatever action may be taken, the 
primary benefit will be Mexico’s. 

Deferred dividends the concerted action 
of the Americas will pay, but immediate re- 
sults are scarcely to be expected. The dif- 
ferences between Carranza, Villa, Zapata 
and the multitude of subchiefs are as wide 
as the chasm between Germany and Eng- 
land and as hard to bridge. Personal 
hatreds have developed, and they will not 
die out while the looting is good. Revolu- 
tion has become the most profitable industry 
in Mexico. Only exhaustion or force can 
put an end to it. 


The Billy Sunday Boom 
Bow SUNDAY has visited the Pacific 


Coast, has seen the expositions, has 

preached and exhorted with all his 
limbs—and the net result is hard to see with 
the naked eye. He has made only a very 
small dent into the callous armor of a 
workaday world, and this dent bulged back 
into place before he left. 

Billy Sunday lights religious straw fires 
with the torch of hysteria, if his work on 
the Pacific Coast is a criterion. Yet there 
are some men whose souls can be stirred by 
nothing less than the oratorical baseball bat 
which Billy Sunday swings; to cleanse their 
spiritual body they need an emotional laxa- 
tive of extraordinary virulence. And Billy 
Sunday supplies this laxative. But because 
his power is based upon fear, not upon love, 
he fails to reach the masses whose hearts 
are hungry for the true appeal of the Master. 


Shall We Prepare? 


HE West refuses to shudder. Though 
the dangers threatening both the 
Eastern and Western coasts have 
been painted in colors so lurid that Denver 
seems the only safe place on the map, 
though the armies of Hindenburg and 
Okuma have been marched far into the in- 
terior on either coast by the alarmists, the 
gooseflesh refuses to creep up and down the 
Western back. 
Perhaps the alarmists are right; perhaps 
our undefended wealth will invite the atten- 
tion of international freebooters. But the 
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man on the street is too busy chasing the 
long green to allow his teeth to chatter 
when the spectre of invasion is dangled 
before his eyes. In a vague, general, wholly 
impersonal way he is for a better, bigger 
navy; he believes in an increased, enlarged 
and improved militia, and he would not 
object if the standing army were raised to 
200,000 men, but all these defense problems 
have no personal meaning to him. In his 
workaday mind an invasion, war, hunger, 
massacres are as remote as a north pole bliz- 
zard, the European war notwithstanding. 

If there is gospel truth in the allega- 
tions of the alarmists, if a piratical war of 
conquest and tribute is really in the cards 
for the United States, a navy doubled in 
size and a standing army of a million men 
with a reserve of equal size would not be 
too great an expense to prevent a recur- 
rence of the European calamity on Ameri- 
can soil. This proposition is self-evident. 
But is there really an acute, or even a re- 
mote danger of attack? 

Any man in his calm senses—and the man 
on the street 7s calm—realizes clearly that 
the United States will never fight a war of 
aggression with Europe or Asia. The argu- 
ment of the alarmists is based solely on a 
premeditated attack by a predatory power 
upon the United States. Every month of 
warfare is lessening the chances of such an 
attack; every month of the monstrous 
slaughter is creating a greater aversion 
against war everywhere; every month of 
campaign is pushing the belligerents nearer 
the brink of bankruptcy, robbing them pro- 
gressively of their best strength. 

Under these circumstances the alarmists 
might as well quit yelling for a standing 
army of a million men or for sixty dread- 
naughts. The man in the street is willing 
to pay for doubling the standing army, for 
the creation of a reserve both of trained 
men and equipment, for many more sub- 
marines, for a few battle cruisers and 
dreadnaughts, for more coast defense guns, 
mines and auxiliary ships, but he cannot be 
stampeded. He believes a million soldiers 
and sixty dreadnaughts to be excessive. 

The man in the street is reasonable. 
He’ll pay for what he considers to be ade- 
quate protection, but he positively refuses 
to assume the burden of a huge, permanent 
military and naval establishment! 

After all, there is a good deal of common 
sense in the attitude of the average man. 





patting the tortillas dexterously to rider one could hope to see. Whereupon 

the right thinness ere giving them Dofa Teresa, somewhat conciliated, pro- 
the little flip with which they were landed ceeded with her story: 
exactly in the center of the blackened soap- 
stone griddle. ‘We never can tell. A man 
speaks a threat or a prophecy with all his . 
itor and the mills di God grind, and the the manner of Don Miguel; but those boys 
angels bear the grist to his door—and the 
weight of that grist breaks his heart when 
it comes, though it is the thing he had 


"N: soul can tell,’ said Dofia Teresa, that Don Miguel was, in fact, the very finest 


made prayers for with 
all his soul. Why so? 
Quien sabe? Is it that 
we must make no 
prayer except it be 
to day? 


from’ day 


There was 


Miguel Sanchez.” 

“The gentleman 
rider in rags?” 
marked her listener, 
scenting a story, and 
knowing the best way 
toit with Dofia Teresa. 


“Ay! In 


rags 


Don 


re- 


it 


may be, and is. But 
where can be found 
so fine a caballero as the 
one caballero whom 
rags, and, it may be, 
hunger, cannot spoil? 
Are there so many of 
them in these new 
days of new people? 
I ask you that.” 

The confession had 
to be made that there 
were not so many to 
be found in any day 


of any people, and 
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I telling the sons of my daughter, Ysa- 
dora, all the time to make themselves in 





Don Miguel made songs and at night he played the gnitar under her 
window and sang 449 
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going to the schools of the Americano all 
the time, and teach themselves no manners. 
It is to make one weep. And from whom 
did Don Miguel learn, you ask? Some 
things—look you!—are born into the world 
with a man, as a colt is bred to be a racer 
because the stock of it is that kind of stock. 
So it was with Miguel Sanchez. His people 
were the old Spanish. One grandfather was 
Viceroy long ago, one uncle was Archbishop, 
others were officers. No, he had no train- 
ing but that of his mother and of the padre, 
and it was enough. You see from the win- 
dow that peak of the mountain to the east? 
The clouds almost hide it today, or it may 
be a storm rages up there—never would I 
live in such devil’s place where the thunder 
is! That mountain top was the edge of 
the land of Sanchez, and the other edge was 
where the water of the sea comes in, and 
the length of those ranchos—who knows? 
It was more than a man would ride in a 
long day. And he was a boy and owned 
all that when the Americano was coming 
in with railroads and other devil-begot 
things, and the herds of Sanchez and the 
land of Sanchez looked like a good garden 
to them. That is how it was. 

Also there was a girl. It is not to be 
believed how the blue and the gray eyes 
of the Américanos did witchcraft on the 
girls-of California’ those days. Ay, it is 
true! The padre himself preached sermons 
because of that: witchcraft, for the reason 
it*won the daughters of more than one good 
family—winning them to heretic husbands 
away from the very altar! And if that was 
not-witchcraft—what then? Quien sabe? 

It is long ago. I only hear of that from 
“gl¢. Tia Concha. The girl was her friend 
and*-was Dona Carmel Henderson. No, 
that name is not Spanish. Her father was 
of the English, but not heretic. Sometimes 
he lived in San Francisco and also Dofa 
Carmel: lived there, and te come down to 
his ranch at Los Angeles was what you 
call holiday. 

And when she was coming was always a 
time of fiesta to Don Miguel Sanchez. He 
was so mad about her black eyes and yellow 
hair that there was no mad thing he would 
net-do.*-The stirrup of her saddle was‘ of 
gold beaten by his own hand for her foot 
to rest on. No horse must she ride but the 
one he had trained and lived with. So it 
was, and no one knew how far it had gone 
or what was in her heart; only they were 





young and happy and rode the ranges to- 
gether. Don Miguel made songs and at 
night he played the guitar under her win- 
dow and sang, and all the world smiled on 
them. Other women and other girls were 
many, but Miguel danced with them and 
gave’ them adios, for his heart was full of 
Dona Carmel—it was his first love, as it 
was hers. That is to say, if she knew at 
all what love was at that time. 

Then the Americano came, and Don 
Miguel went mad; or so they said. It was 
as if she was heart and life to him and he 
saw that life going away. He could fight, 
but could the heart of a girl be held by 
that? 

He saw her ride his horse beside the 
stranger, and it changed the world for him. 
It is sad to love like that, or so I think, 
senora. It is safer to love one a little and 
another a little and rest content beside the 
nearest. 

Miguel Sanchez was not born like that. 
It may be that the true caballero is some- 
thing of a poet at the heart—they have 
the pride there and also the music. Dofia 
Carmel was as the music of his life, and she 
put out her little hand of white and made 
silence for him. 

Then she said adios across there in the 
plazita and turned her face north. He 
knew what it meant, and it was said that. 
he frightened all who heard him speak to 
her. He asked if he should kill that man 
for her, and he was cold like the dead, and 
his eyes! Tia Concha always crossing her- 
self when she was telling me of that, and 
remember his eyes. 

And he hold her bridle there before his 
portal and talk to her like God the Father, 
and the voice of him was low and soft like 
when he tame a horse that is outlaw on 
the ranges. 

“Now, while I speak, I could lift you 
from your saddle to my own, and no rider 
could find us ever in the hills of Mexico,” 
he said, “‘but not like that will I have you! 
These hands never will lift you down from 
the altar in my heart! You think you will 
range north for a little pasear with that 
Americano. You think that—you! But 
you are mine, Carmel, and your ride for 
pleasure must bring you back to me! You 
will find me here where I wait, and your 
heart—your heart here in my breast! I 
swear this by the cross, Carmel! Here I 
kiss your hand. and let go your bridle. 














He saw her ride his horse beside the stranger, and it changed the world for him. 
It is sad to love like that 
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Stay here with Love, Carmel, or ride free 
your range of the stranger ways.” And 
that, sefora, tells you the heart of Don 
Miguel Sanchez, the most fine caballero of 
this valley and of this land in the old days. 

Did she stay here with him? No; she 
went. It was witchcraft, see you! And 
what else to do? Also at that time her 
father was in with the Americanos, and 
never again did he let the Dona Carmel 
visit the south rancho. Don Miguel had 
cousins who were outlaws in the mountains 
long times after the battle of San Pascual. 
Never did they respect the flag of the 
Americano in California. They only quit 
the fighting when the hope was all gone, 
but for long Semor Henderson was much 
afraid, so he stay north. Some say he was 
fearing the outlaw cousins would steal 
Dona Carmel for Don Miguel—every one 
know Miguel was mad because of her— 
and all the soldiers of the south were as 
soldiers for Don Miguel because of the love 
they felt for him. His herds were theirs 
when they need them and his gold was 
theirs for the fight so long as a peso was 
in the chest under his bed. Ay! It is 
hard for the new people of the little ranch- 
itos to even think in their minds how life 
was lived in this valley when the Sanchez 
were as governors of this land, for they bent 
but to holy church or women they loved! 

Did he take a wife and forget, you ask? 
Not his own wife, though both maids and 
other men’s wives set snares for Don Miguel 
Sanchez. And then, when word came south 
that Donia Carmel had married! Ay, that 
was a night! Pedro Ortiz brought that 
word. Pedro was a jealous devil because 
Mariana, his wife, cast eyes and sent mes- 
sages to Miguel, who only smiled, tossed 
her a blessing and rode on—such a rider 
he was! But you have seen! 

And what of Mariana? Oh, not so much. 
But Pedro Ortiz had drink that night, and 
for once was bold to laugh at Don Miguel! 
Before all at the fiesta of Easter time he 
thrust a Los Angeles Americano paper bé- 
fore the face of Miguel Sanchez and pointed 
to the wedding notice of Carmel to an 
Americano of the north. Also he said some 
words of Icvers who let their loves go to 
other men instead of firhting for them and 
bearing them to the hills till the hunt was 
over! Ay! Mother of God! but that was 
a night to hear of! Don Miguel, of course, 
could not read Americano; why should 


he? Always he hated the words of it, but 
he know the paper spoke true, and in the 
face of Pedro Ortiz he smashed a guitar 
and struck him down. Then he jumped 
to his horse, and Pedro, with his face all 
cut and the blood in his eyes, could not 
see; but what he had to listen to there in 
that place made silent every man with a 
wife or sweetheart at the fiesta that night! 

And that which Don Miguel threatened 
Pedro Ortiz, so he did: for he took Mariana 
to the hills that night! Many said she had 


long been of a will to be thus stolen away. - 


Ay! ay! the times are different, but men and 
women are much the same. Ay, to be 
sure they were searched for, but none were 
too eager to help Pedro, who had learned 
his lesson. Then the padre took a care of 
the matter, and in the end Mariana came 
back and lived and died in the valley. But 
after Mariana there was some new woman 
often in the hacienda of Miguel and no one 
was making count. I never heard that any 
went unwilling—for of all men between 
mountain and sea he was the most beloved. 
No, it was not because of the lands or the 
herds. Is it not true today that every 
Californian lifts his sombrero when Don 
Miguel passes by? Also what Spaniard, 
who is a young man, would take liberty 
to light a cigarro in his presence? These 
are the things of love not taught in the 
schools of the Americano, sefiora. They 
are the little, little signs by which you can 
read the courtesy of life here in the other 
days. No, I do not say they were better 
in the eyes of God. Men took both love 
and vengeance as men do today, but the 
manner of the taking was different—that 
is all. 

No, sefora, no one ever told me that I 
am a philosopher. Santa Maria! No! 
Philosophy is of the devil, and makes 
heretics. I heard that from the padre. 
No, I know not anything of philosophies, 
thank the angels! 

Don Miguel also was not philosopher 
but a true son of the church always. When 
the church property was in question—and 
the friends of Pio Pico were let divide and 
trade it as they wished, even to stealing 
from the altars!—at that time the Sanchez 
spent gold and silver in defense of the church 
and the padres. Ay, spent it as if the 
treasure chests had no bottom! So long as 
Don Miguel held a herd of horses or a vara 
of land the padres and the Indio converts 





















































“I could lift you from your saddle to my own, and no rider could find us ever in the hills of 
Mexico,” he said, “but not like that will I have you!” 


had shelter with him. Have you seen, 
sefiora, the sand-dunes down by the sea 
when the tide comes in, and every wave 
takes a little more, and a little, little more 
of a bank until at the last there is not one 
grain of sand or one shell left to show 
where the grass had caught root? Like 
that went the holdings of Don Miguel from 
the mountains to the sea! There were 
some hard Americano laws as to land grants 
and papers to be shown, and one by one 
the cousins of Don Miguel lost money in 
the courts—and sometimes at a race or a 
game!—and of course the ranges of Don 
Miguel were as refuge for them. 


It took many years, sehora, more than 
I have years of birth. Ten years of gold 
for the fights of his family with the Ameri- 


canos. Ten more for the church and try- 
ing to help the priests get back the homes 
of the Indios: for part of that money there 
were mortgages put on his ranchos. Then 
the many years with all the cousins and 
their families and ranch houses to shelter 
them. You Americanos have not that cus- 
tom, so I hear, but Don Miguel know no 
way of life than the way of his fathers. 
And then, of course, sehora, you perceive 
what the end was. You have lived here in 
our California long enough to have seen it 
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many times. In the end when all that so 
easy mortgage had come time to pay and 
Don Miguel was trying to sell some land 
again to meet with the many debts, then 
American lawyers they make their polite 
regrets, but there are laws, and by the laws 
he can sell not any of his own land for any 
reason whatever! That had been a year 
without rains and the cattle had died and 
his great horse herds had long been sold 
to the army of the American men. Ay! 
it had been a bad year when the end came! 

After many days of hell with the Ameri- 
can lawyers in Los Angeles Don Miguel 
made the ride back and stopped before his 
own portal across the plazita there, and 
when his kinsmen gather about him and 
ask concerning that money he had gone to 
fetch back he takes his sombrero from his 
head and from the saddle looks on them like 
a king from a throne. I am remembering 
that look myself, for I was a woman then 
with my children about me and I was 
always taking care of his linen and also 
the altar clothes and the robes of the 
padre. At that time there was no inn here 
for strangers such as this is today. All 
who came were the guests of Don Miguel, 
as in the olden time they had been guests 
of the missions from San Diego to San 
Francisco. 

Ay! that was a day! He looked on them 
when they asked for the gold, and from his 
sombrero he tore one by one the coins by 
which it was circled and tossed them to 
each, and the men stared, and the women 
were frightened, and only the little children 
laughed and gathered them up, for he ever 
loved little ones and it was his custom to 
scatter them gifts on his home coming. 

““4migos,” he said, “compadres, children 
of my heart, the lands are gone as your 
own went! I am a beggar who owns only 
the sombrero I wear and the reata at my 
saddle-horn! Tomorrow I sell myself for 
wages to the new owners of the ranchos of 
Sanchez and I ride the ranges for other 
men’s herds. I have paid with all I have, 
yet I am still in debts. I stay and I work 
till I pay those debts.” 

Ay! you would have thought it a cruci- 
fixion that night in this valley! Some 
wailed, some cursed, and many were in 
the chapel at prayer. No one slept. In 
all the years all had leaned easily, and with 
good heart, on Don Miguel, and now— 

It is true, as you say, sefiora, that it 
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was his own fault. They were all as chil- 
dren to lean on him, but he also was a 
child with them when it came to deals 
with the Americanos. He was knowing 
not their language or their laws of tricks. 
He was netted as fish are caught in the 
deep-sea nets. He was led on and on by 
some American tricks and some Mexican 
families who were jealous always of the 
Sanchez—they call themselves Spanish, 
those families! but I am knowing well what 
they are; they hold part of the Sanchez 
ranchos today, but no Californian is lifting 
a hat as they ride by! That makes the 
difference, sefora, between a caballero in 
rags and a rich trickster who buys much 
land. I am telling you these things so you 
see to understand the old Californias. Yes, 
sure, he rode the ranges and did vaquero 
work like he had never done for his own 
herds. Yes, he could have gone south to 
Mexico, but he was no longer young and 
the valley loved him. Never a fiesta or a 
wedding or a barbecue that Don Miguel 
has not the seat of honor, and if he picks 
up a lad’s guitar to play an old air, then 
all sing, and his smile makes for them hap- 
piness. My own grandchild told him of 
her love affair with that Naronjo boy be- 
fore even her mother suspects it. I gave 
her a talking-to for taking her eyes off 
that girl so long—but what would you? 
All the young lovers confide like that in 
Don Miguel; the padre says it is what keeps 
him young and the handsomest horseman 
in all the ranges. 

How old? I can only say what I heard 
him say to the Americana who stayed here 
at the inn with her mother for a few days— 
so many tourists are coming and want horses 
for the ranges or boats for the sea. This 
one was a rich woman, a widow, and had 
been everywhere with her mother, who was 
old and ill. Up the canyon to the hot 
springs they had been and then back here. 
She was trying to make up her mind 
whether to take horses or an automobile 
to Los Angeles, and when Don Miguel 
was showing her the horses and offered 
to drive them, she asked his age. 

“Seventy-six in the daytime, seforita,” 
he said, “and twenty-six in the night time 
when the guitars play—and all my years 
at your service!” 

The Americana had traveled much, so 
she said, but she had never met any one 
quite like Don Miguel, so she stared at 














Ay, but that was a night to hear of! Don Miguel, of course, could not read Americano; but he know 
the paper spoke true, and in the face of Pedro Ortiz he smashed a guitar and struck him down 
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him and said she would take the automo- 
bile. I myself think that is what he was 
wanting, for the very traveled Americana 
did not make herself much loved. The little 
mother with the white-capped nurse was 
different, and asked many things of the old 
mission and the valley when the nurse would 
let her talk. That was not so often, for the 
trouble was here in her lungs and they made 
journeys with her slowly wherever she 
wished, for her travels could not be long! 

Thus I had some troubles in my own mind 
about the corrals back of the patio. Not 
often are they used, yet when they are, 
well, sefora, you know, if the vaqueros 
race a herd of horses into the corral there 
is dust kicked up, more or less, and that 
is what happened. I was hearing them 
come down the road and knew the win- 
dows were open. The nurse had gone down 
to the sea while the sefiora slept; thus it 
was I who went in quiet as a soul could 
move to shut out the dust. 

But the little white sefora—I tell you 
true, she weighed no more than our Manu- 
ella who is but twelve years—already she 
had heard the horses and was leaning from 
her couch against the window, watching 
the dust roll up. There were some wild 
young ones in that herd, the vaqueros tried 
to rope too, and it was not easy where all 
were in a wild pack around and around 
the corral. After the young vaqueros had 
tried and fell back, Don Miguel rode across 
the plaza and came in like a whirl of wind, 
circling the reata as they opened the barred 
gate for him. Of course that reata settled 
on the outlaw as his reata always does, 
perfectly, and he held it while the younger 
men cast ropes and fastened hobbles. It 
was all so quick, and so fine, his long white 
hair like snow to his shoulders, his strong 
hands and the beautiful way he sat on the 
horse that was looking proud to carry him. 
It was always so with Don Miguel and any 
horse of the herd: he was a part of the 
animal, or else the animal would catch that 
spirit of his—who knows which?—and 
when Don Miguel rides, what eye ever 
takes note that his shoes are broken or 
his shirt torn? You see, sefiora, through 
all the years there have been either new 
debts for him to pay or maybe a night at 
gaming, and we all are grown to the custom 
of seeing Don Miguel like that. 

But the little white American sefiora with 
the black eyes was staring her heart out at 
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him in pity as she looked, and when she 
heard me she turned weeping like.a child 
and caught at my hands, and when she 
spoke to me it was in a whisper, and— 
Santo Christo!—it was in Spanish! 

“Who is that?’ she said. ‘‘Who?” 

“Tt is Miguel Sanchez. He is vaquero 
for the Americano, Sefor Patten, who owns 
the old Sanchez ranchos,” I said. 

And then, sefora, I bolted the door in 
a great fright lest the careful nurse or the 
very hard careful daughter enter and find 
that little white woman crying and moan- 
ing like her heart was breaking there. Also 
I did not want that they hear how she say 
that name over and over: “Miguel! Miguel! 
Miguel! They robbed you of me—and all 
else besides!’ Also there were other things 
she said, and no one knowing but me and 
Padre José. For that soul was as if it had 
been in prison for fifty years, and the sight 
of him like that, and the sound of Spanish 
words in the old Spanish land was like a 
key to open the gate of hell where she had 
known torment. 

And below there I was hearing Don 
Miguel tease a boy about his sweetheart 
and mock a serenade he had sung the night 
before, and Don Miguel sat on the corral 
fence and sang it to teach the boy the 
right way. It is an old, old song we all 
know, sefiora, and is very sweet, but does 
not say itself well in English words. But 
you will perceive it is the call of a lover 
to the woman who is away, for this is it: 





Mujer! Mujer! Mi corozon de fuego! 
Te adore con deliro y con ternura. 
Porque eres bella angelical criatura 
Como los flores que adoran a’ Dios! 
Lejos de ti no me importa la existencia, 
El mundo todo y sus mentidas glorias, 
Lejos de ti la vida es ilusoria. 
Porque tu eres mi vida. 
Tu eres mi amada. 
Tu eres mi Dios! 
Oh, yes, sefiora, I weep while I sing that 
song for you, and the tortilla is burnt to 
a crisp and the smoke of it is also in the 
eyes of you. But to hold that so-little 
clinging woman—so old, so old!—in: my 
arms, and hear her sob out what no one 
else would ever again hear her say! And 
below us there in the corral was the voice 
of Don Miguel singing the words of that 
love call: 
For you are my Life! You are my Soul! 
You alone are my God! 
















I could not leave her to close that window, 
and she was hearing every word of it! and 
then, most pitiful, she try to take up the 
line: 

Far from you this life is all illusion. 


But she could not sing it, sefora. She 
could only whisper as if to reach his ears, 
and then quickly she fell back on the pillow 
and that awful red spread from her lips 
over her white laces! I knew what that 
meant and I unbolted the door in a hurry 
of fright and called for every one! 

Of course the nurse came and the daugh- 
ter came, and the daughter scolded much 
about the horses in the corral and they 
were turned out, and the next morning, 
early, the automobile and a doctor from 
Los Angeles was here to take the little 
seflora, with all care, back to the city—to 
die as we all knew! 

She talked no more and did not ask for 
any one, but I went quietly in while the 


After many days of hell with the American 
lawyers Don Miguel made the ride back, and 
when his kinsmen gather about him looks on 
them from the saddle like aking froma throne 
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nurse was having the breakfast, and the 
daughter was speaking outside with the 
doctor. I whispered to her in Spanish. 
She tried to reach her hand to me but 
could not, so I put her rosary between her 
fingers and she smiled at me, a most won- 
derful smile, sefiora. It was like the bless- 
ing of God on one! And then, very slowly, 
she spoke. 

“Tell him—Carmel—covered the wide 
range, and—brings back her love—to— 
him!” 

That was all, sefiora, and it told all. 
They carried her out very carefully to the 
automobile while all stood silent and un- 
covered as if a dead body was passing by, 
and I took the hand of Don Miguel and 
led him to the portal that was once his 
own, the portal where he had given adios 
to many guests of distinction. In courtesy 
he walked with me that day not question- 
ing—always he has the fine manner! 

Her eyes were closed as they bear her 
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past him and he was seeing only the white 
ghost of a woman whom he did not know! 

He stood there in his broken shoes and 
uncovered and made the sign of the cross. 

“God rest her soul!’’ he said. ‘She goes 
ahead of us on the long journey!” 

And then, because I was still holding his 
hand after they had gone and after all the 
others had turned away, he smiled and 
looked at my hand, and then he looked in 
my face. ; 

“What is it“eresita?” he asked me. 

And I—well, I have the head of a mule! 
I had meant to wait until the padre was 
with us and we were in-the sala or in the 
chapel. But when he look at me like that 
I had to speak, because I was shaking and 
my heart was choking me! 

“Tt is, sehor, that there is word left for 
you. She said to tell you she rode over 
the wide ranges to carry back her love 
to you!” 

“Carmel!” he said, and fell down there 
in the dust where he stood. 

Sefora, it was in the very place where 
he held her bridle all those years back and 
told hér she would have to come back to 
where he waited! 

The men came and carried him in and 
told me the foot of his horse had gone in 
a hole of a gopher that morning, and the 
jolt must have done some injury to Don 
Miguel who, as we all knew, was no longer 
young though he is calling himself twenty- 
six in the night time! 

It is a pitiful thing to see the tears of 
age, sehora—they are the tears without 
hope! and in that one time of twenty-four 
hours I saw enough for a long lifetime. 
But Don Miguel calls me ‘daughter’ now 
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when he passes me, as if I were equal with 
him before the world, though every one is 
knowing that my people were ever the 
servants of his home. 

Yes, he is again out in the saddle, and 
to others he may seem the same, but not 
to me. I see him look puzzled when the 
padre takes off his hat to him with a strange 
new manner, for every one is knowing that 
beloved though Don Miguel is he has been 
a great sinner, as open sins are measured! 

But under confession to Padre José I 
told the things whispered to me by the 
little white ghost of the girl he had adored. 
It threw a white light on the soul of Don 
Miguel, sefora. No one could believe it 
except from the lips of a dying woman, for 
Miguel Sanchez was always called a sinner 
and a reckless gamester. 

Yet Dona Carmel had turned to the 
coarser man. She had the English strain 
of blood in her and that turned her. Don 
Miguel had something of the poet in him 
and he placed her too high on his altar. 
It gives one things to think of, for he knew 
that when he held her bridle, that day, 
and said what he said, and after fifty 
years it came true kere in this valley, and 
my eyes saw it! 

That is why the hat of Padre José comes 
off when he meets our caballero in rags 
who rides the ranges. We have pride, I 
think, in both the sins and the virtues of 
Don Miguel. He is the last of his order, 
sehora. Our grandfathers could have un- 
derstood him but our grandsons will not. 
The schools of the Americano will make 
it not possible. They will no longer believe 
in angels, either on altars or in the hearts 
of men, senora. 








THY LOVE-THOUGHTS 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Thy love-thoughts are like birds all white of wing; 
In trails of light, across the hills and sea, 
They come with swiftest, softest fluttering, 


Making the sky seem blue—so blue!—to me. 








Carey pitched with 
untutored brilliance 


MOTHER CAREY'S CHICK 


By FRANK E. EVANS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


ITH stands of steel and concrete 

W for the back-drop, stretch of vel- 
vet turf for the stage, and the 

white boundaries of the coaching lines for 
the footlights, two rival bands of Diamond 
Jesters have vied, in their devious ways, for 
the plaudits of their shirt-sleeved, straw- 
hatted audiences. Carefully cultivated 
veins of comedy, slap-stick methods of 
broad farce, and the gift of mimicry have 
been the vehicle of success for the Diamond 
Comedian. The Diamond Bug, however, 
has followed the unprobed instincts of his 
peculiar genius to even greater heights of 
hilarity. Time-honored artifices are his 
scorn. He is as blissfully ignorant of the 
Comedian’s bag of tricks as an Abyssinian 
spearsman is of the formulae of ballistics. 
The one-night stands of the minor league 
circuits have drafted Arlie Latham and 
Germany Schaefer from the Big Show, and 
left Nick Altrock as the sole exponent of the 
Comedian school of humor. The call of the 
Great Umpire has banished Rube Waddell 
and Bugs Raymond, and there is only 


Mother Carey to pit the drolleries of the 
Bug against the caperings of Nick, the lone 
Comedian. 

Mike Kahoe, scout for the Senators, un- 
covered Carey in the little-explored Bayou 
States League. Kahoe wound up a mileage 
of devastating, futile reconnoissance when 
Carey’s weary manager drawled out his 
consent to the purchase. Three weeks be- 
fore he had left the Washington offices with 
the imploring note in Clarke Griffith’s appeal 
spurring him on to desperate efforts. 

“Get me a big left-hander, Mike, who can 
take his turn on the mound and deliver 
the goods. He'll probably be a Bug but 
we'll take a chance. I never yet saw a left- 
hander who wasn’t one until he had proved 
otherwise. Bring me back a husky who can 
step into the gap and give Walter and Joe 
a breathing spell, and I don’t care if he’s 
crazy as a mad hatter. What with Federal 
gold and lame arms the pitching staff’s shot 
as full of holes as a Turkish army corps.” 

“How about the itinerary?” asked Mike. 

“Itinerary be blowed. Blow yourself to 
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mileage and follow the rails wherever they 
go. We've combed the Class A leagues and 
turned up nothing but flare-backs and kick- 
outs from the Big Show. We've shaken the 
bushes and nothing has dropped but lemons. 
The colleges are closed until the football 
season or I’d have John Henry coach you 
up on the broad ‘‘a,’’ push a handkerchief 
up your shirt-cuff, strap a watch around 
your wrist, and start you out to watch the 
curves of the higher education league. Now 
you’ve got to do 
the pioneer stunt, 
hit the trails 
where they’re still 
voting for Andrew 
Jackson, and 
watch some un- 
known burn ’em 
in to a catcher 
who’s never heard 
of Hank Gowdy. 
You get me?” 

Mike bid fare- 
well to Pullman 
coaches and 
pushed his way 
into virgin fields. 
His quarry en- 
ticed him into the 
quagmires and ra- 
zorback preserves 
of Arkansas; 
lured him _ into 
the blind-pig sec- 
tions of Tennes- 
see; eluded him 
in the foothills of 
the Ozarks. He 
Saw America 
First in all its unlovely crudities and 
amazing beauties. Then he probed the 
decadent glories of a Mississippi river 
packet, and at every stop raced over the 
gangplank and harried the golden mem- 
ories of his diamond days by watching 
baseball struggles that mantled his cheeks 
with shame. And then, when Hope seemed 
past the oxygen-pulmotor stage, he saw 
Carey pitch with an untutored brilliance 
that marshalled before his eyes the mighty 
shades of Smiling Micky Welch and $10,000 
Mike Kelly. 

“Yes, the lad can crowd ’em over the 
plate like a gatling,”’ the Bayou States 
manager agreed. ‘“‘When it’s needed he can 
heave ’em in fast enough to take the kink 
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Before each game, Mother Carey would scrape his 
spiked shoes across the cement floor 








out of a darky’s wool. As to control he’s a 
witch, and he mixes up his floater and jump 
ball with the sureness of an old-school bar- 
keep at work on a sideboard toddy.”’ 

“T’ll add $200 to that check,” remarked 
Kahoe; “‘is it a go?” 

“You're on, Mr. Kahoe,” agreed the 
manager, with his first brief show of en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘He’d have been in one of the 
big leagues long afore this if he had the am- 
bition of an ant-eater, or,”’ he added with the 
touch of a born 
diplomat, “if a 
real baseball man 
like you had ever 
seen him working 
afore this.”’ 

Recalling 
Clarke Griffith’s 
cynical observa- 
tion about left- 
handers Kahoe 
cautiously asked: 

“How is he off 
the diamond? We 
needa left-hander 
worse than Eu- 
rope needs peace, 
but we're — not 
keen about an- 
nexing a compos- 
ite sketch of the 
Kaiser, Harry K. 
Thaw and Tillie 
Shafer when it 
comes to tempera- 
ment.” 

The manager 
sunk in his chair 
until his inter- 
twined fingers were level with the diamond 
collar-button. 

“His only besetting fault, barring a little 
greenness, is just that—what you called 
temperament.” 

‘“‘A season in the Big Show would polish 
that greenness until it glowed like an 
emerald,” said the still optimistic scout, 
“and as for temperament, we expect that 
in a left-hander.” 

“Maybe yes, and then again maybe no,” 
was the gloomy observation. ‘See these 
gray hairs among the gold? They’ve been 
coming fast ever since Mother Carey—” 

“Never mind about that,” interrupted 
Kahoe. ‘“He’s the most likely looking left- 
hander I’ve seen since Doc Kennedy laced 










































them over for Brooklyn. How is he on the 
scented note proposition?” 

“He wouldn’t know a scented note if it 
split the plate three times running,’ the 
manager declared with conviction. 

“How did he come by the name of 
Mother? Seems like a misfit after your 
description of his virtues.” 

‘Some sailor on the River Queen gave 
him that. And the womenfolk say he’s cut 
out for mothering. You never did see any- 
body so dafiy about kids as that big fellow. 
They take to him, too, just like he was 
red-striped candy. He’s as gentle and con- 
tent with a flock of kids hanging over him 
as a pickaninny with his face framed in a 
ripe melon.” 

“He certainly fielded his position up to 
the hanale today,” commented Kahoe. 

“When he’s not pitching, and when we 
can find him, I stick him out in right field. 
He’s a born player, spite of all his monkey 
tricks, and bat! Say, Mr. Kahoe, when he 
steps into ‘em with that old Black Bess it’s 
just murder in the first degree. A fence is 
about as much help to that outfield as a 
lodge ticket to an umpire in this man’s 
league.” 

“When you can find him?” echoed the 
scout. “What have you sold me, anyway, 
a ball-player or a Charley Ross?” 

“Oh, he’s a ball-player all right, Mr. 
Kahoe. Don’t make any mistake about 
that. Only he does have an aggravating 
trick of not answering ‘here’ when the roll’s 
called some days. The very time we need 
him most we'll find him on a log down by 
Broad Gap creek, fishing for perch with a 
slew of kids, and he won’t get into harness 
unless his kid friends get grandstand seats 
to see him pitch. Then, with them kids 
screeching like owls in a burning barn, 
he'll pole in enough runs with that old 
black club to win the game. And it’s all 
done to please the kids. You can’t very 
well get mad at a cuss like that, can you, 
Mr. Kahoe? Of course though, it’s damn 
trying on a man who wants to run a 
bush league team and keep his standing in 
church too.” 

“We'll take a chance,” sighed Kahoe. 
“Sign here, please.” 

Mother Carey reported at the Washing- 
ton offices a week later. The grime of 
travel had failed to dim the bright blue of 
his suit. The sudden curves of the B. & O. 
had failed to dislodge one of the multi- 
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tudinous buttons from the diagonal rows 
that fastened down the ample flaps of the 
zigzagging pockets. A soit hat crowned 
with generous gray fuzz was perched 
jauntily on one side, and the canary yellow 
of his box-toed shoes completed the sar- 
torial effect that had left the little Missis- 
sippi town gasping with admiration when he 
waved farewell from the receding rear plat- 
form. 

These details, however, were wasted on 
the officials and newspapermen in the 
offices. All eyes were switched on the port 
wing that was to bolster up the crippled 
offense if half of Scout Kahoe’s report was 
true. The much-touted arm was suspended 
in the sling of a sleazy black scarf. 

“‘What’s wrong, son; train wreck?’ fal- 
tered Clarke Griffith. 

Mother Carey showed his even white 
teeth in an engaging smile. He tossed his 
hat into an empty chair and ran his fingers 
through a stubborn riot of damp curls. 

“Nope. I came up from the South in 
style. Slept in a little bunk with real silk 
curtains, and a nigger in livery waited on 
me as though I was coming up to Con- 
gress. 

“Why the sling?” demanded Griffith. 

“Oh, it’s just a bit stiff and I’m nursing 
it along. Jim Boyle, he’s my old manager, 
told me to be sure and not sleep on this 
salary wing. Said the sleeping car people 
would hang a little hammock in my bunk 
just on purpose for me to hang my arm in. 
Didn’t charge nothing for it either, and I 
hung the old wing in it for two nights.” 

He withdrew his cramped arm gingerly 
from the sling and wound it up in a tenta- 
tive delivery. The paroxysm of strangled 
mirth and coughing quieted as the recruit 
smiled and wound up again in earnest. 
The old wheeze was forgotten in the lisseme 
grace, the abnormal sweep of the arm, and 
the unconscious passion for his art that 
showed as clearly to the initiated as the 
priceless strokes of an old master leap out 
from a dingy canvas to a group of art 
critics. 

The hammock story went the rounds of 
the rose-pink and sea-green sheets that 
baseball has reserved for its fleeting 
archives. Mother Carey was early des- 
tined for a niche in the national game’s 
Statuary Hall. ‘That rookie sure is a 
real old-time Bug,’”’ was the chuckled ver- 
dict that ran the circuit as story after story 
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of his idiosyncrasies 
were released. Ob- 
servant scribes fol- 
lowed the new trail 
with zest. The mirth- 
provoking pranks of 
Rube Waddell and 
Bugs Raymond were 
dug out of the news- 
paper “‘morgues’’ to 
satisfy the whetted 
demand for the droll 
side of the game. 
The fans, weary of 
Federal raids and 
the shelling of rival 
camps, devoured 
them with relish. 
Carey dug himself 
into their approval 
as well as their af- 
fections by his sensa- 
tional first game. 
The kaleidoscopic = 
Yankees were the 
victims of his trinity 
of speed, control and 


nimble change of 
pace. He branded 
that much -abused 


team with the ignominy of a no-run, no-hit 
game. As the roster of strikeouts mounted 
to its formidable zenith, Mother Carey 
enlivened the funeral rites with his quaint 
verbal taunts, and the infectious “planta- 
tion shuffle’ of his spiked shoes when 
Shanks snared the only ball that soared 
beyond the outposts of the infield. 

The next day the team swung off on its 
Western tour, and Mother Carey pulled 
off his first disappearance act in the Big 
Show. The wires from St. Louis carried 
the information to the Capitol fans. Late 
in the evening of the second day they 
flashed a bulletin of his return to the fold. 
Sharp on the fast-shifting trail of the 
bright blue suit and its firing line and sup- 
ports of buttons, Nick Altrock raised the 
scent in St. Louis’ levee district. He had 
jumped to the conclusion that Carey had 
drifted there to feast his eyes once more on 
the towering decks of the river packets. 
The second disappearance act followed on 
the heels of Walter Johnson’s twelve-inning 
game at home with Cleveland. Mother 
Carey was the choice for the first game of 
the double-header on the last day of the 
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The ball slipped from the 
f poised fingers and blotted 

out the Puritanical face of 
Grandpa MacSherry in its 
black frame 





series. The potency of his growing fame 
was a magnet that drew a quorum from the 
halls of Congress, and left a big supply bill 
stranded on the sand-bars of inaction. Doc 
Ayres took the mound when the gong rang. 
The news of Carey’s disappearance ran 
through the stands on winged words. Nick 
Altrock disappeared into the dressing room 
under the grandstand for one last look, and 
emerged in record time in civilian clothes 
to seek out the delinquent. He ran him 
to earth in a vacant lot near the Connecticut 
Avenue Bridge, lobbing over a misshapen 
quarter ball for the Duponts in their 
seventeenth annual game with the Farraguts. 
A Seventh Avenue trailer transferred the 
warring sand-lotters to the ball-park when 
Mother Carey drawled out his ultimatum. 

“You work the kids in, Nick, and I'll 
promise you the second game don’t go no 
twelve innings. Is it a go? Come on there 
kids, watch your step!” 

He made good his boast. The fans forgot 
his defection when the last Naplander 
swung at a tantalizing outshoot with a 
blind venom that stirred the breathless 
sand-lotters to shrill pipings of derision. 












A temporary reformation followed, for 
Altrock made the timely discovery of 
Carey’s unsatisfied passion for rag-time 
melodies. Clarke Griffith threw up his 
hands in despair when the plan was 
broached. 

“What? Put a Victrola in the dressing 
room to humor that Bug?’’ he protested. 
“Next thing you know he’ll want us to 
raise a Chautauqua tent over the field and 
bring on the Alpine yodlers. This is a 
baseball outfit, not a nickelodeon.”’ 

But the astute old Fox blessed Altrock’s 
inspiration as the fight for the pennant 
found Mother Carey justifying Kahoe’s 
optimistic predictions. The revolving discs 
weanei the big chap away from his va- 
grant proclivities. Before each game 
assigned to the prowess of the steel whip 
that hung from his left shoulder, Mother 
Carey would scrape his spiked shoes in 
dreamy languor across the cement floor. 
When the last note of ‘“‘Down On The Mis- 
sissippi” wailed away into silence, and the 
arnica aroma again filled his nostrils, the 
spikes would cease their rasping. Mother 
Carey would come out from his spell a 
man of action, a master of the white sphere, 
and the Senators would troop back to the 
showers in the dusk with one more notch 
carved in the upward ladder. 

Yet suddenly he tired of the magic spell 
of the discs, and even turned a deaf ear on 
Altrock’s frantic proposal for the installa- 
tion of a grand piano and a professor. 

“Nix on the music stuff, Nick,’ he 
sighed. ‘“There’s more music in the swish 
of a fish line and the chirping of the crickets 
along the Broad Gap down home than was 
ever crammed down the throats of all the 
dagoes in Europe.” 

They made the fatal error of introducing 
him to the Potomac. With the genius of 
the born fisherman Mother Carey knew in 
a week where the peopled pools of the river 
lay, and Nick had to become a shadow of 
his river haunts. A soaking rain fastened 
the twinges of rheumatism on the long left 
arm, and the team went north without 
Mother Carey. Its return found him al- 
most recovered, but the song of the river 
had drowned the call of the diamond. The 


Yankees dropped into town and wreaked 
revenge on the crippled steel whip with an 
avalanche of extra-base hits that drove him 
to the showers. 

wins was broken. 


Mother Carey’s string of 
The middle of August 
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placed the brand of “excess” baggage on 
him. 

“It’s no use,” Griffith complained bitter- 
ly to Mike Kahoe. ‘You surely dug up a 
wonder in those bayou bushes, but that man 
Jim Boyle read the stars aright. He’s got 
nothing on me the way my hair’s turned 
gray. I can trade him to Sacramento, and 
that’s as far away as I can send him. He’s 
demoralizing the team. No matter how he 
pitches they don’t field in back of him with 
the old confidence. We've got temperament 
enough without him. Temperament and 
the Federal League’s got us pointed for 
the toboggan.”’ 

“Yes, Boyle called the turn on tempera- 
ment,’ was Kahoe’s chastened verdict. 
“He may get over it some day but it’ll 
take a German siege gun to do it right. 
Besides, ever since he got soaked on that 
fishing trip he’s taken to packing hip-bait. 
No, he never gets real loaded. Alcohol 
never yet got the best of pure ivory; but 
the example’s bad.” 

So it was that, like his spectacular pro- 
totypes, Rube Waddell and Bugs Ray- 
mond, Mother Carey flashed meteor-like 
across the blue sky of the major leagues, to 
drop with white flash from that dizzy height 
to the pastures of the minors. They had 
drifted, lost souls, from that haven to Sun- 
day engagements, to barn-storming tours, 
and come to anchor in Potter’s Field. 

Mother Carey reported to Sacramento 
without a trace of chagrin at his change of 
fortune, or resentment at the shrinkage in 
his pay check. California was to him but 
a new field for his rod and reel; an easy 
berth for his prodigal talents. Devoid of 
the springs of ambition as a penguin, indo- 
lent as a sloth, he was content with his new 
environment. The gates ot the major 
leagues were now inviolate sanctuary to 
his scheme of existence. Even matrimony, 
when it came, lacked its concomitant spur. 

The golden threads of his courtship were 
curiously woven about the prowess of his 
steel whip. With the major part of the 
Sacramento squad he found quarters in the 
old-fashioned MacSherry boarding house 
in the Cliff section. On the long summer 
evenings the broad porches were the scenes 
of spirited fanning bees. Barbara Mac- 
Sherry, however, was the divinity of the 
porches. The fight for the coast pennant 
was a mild skirmish to the battle waged 
by the flanneled athletes of the league for 
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Barbara’s favor. From the hour that 
Mother Carey shyly tossed his cap into the 
ring he appeared to be hopelessly outclassed. 
The dramatic evening on which that young 
lady's affections were openly bestowed fell 
upon his rivals with the crushing force of a 
blight of scriptural days. 

They had deserted the porches for the 
big parlor with its plethora of bric-a-brac, 
its mastodonic plush furniture, and its 
forbidding array of ancestors and aunts 
and uncles done in crayon. The dourness 
of the ancestral lineaments were ever a 
baffling mystery to those who tried to 
trace in them a family resemblance to the 
flower-like features of Barbara. Yet the 
ancestral gallery was the apple of the eye 
to Pa and Ma MacSherry. A baseball was 
reposing in the china basket on the center 
table when they filed into the room. While 
Barbara and Slim Grover, the elongated 
first-baseman, were fitting the worn disc 
of Tipperary to the Victrola under the 
crayon portrait of Uncle Sid, Mother 
Carey gravitated to the china basket as a 
lapidary would to a chest filled with pirate 
gems. He was tightening his long fingers 
about the red and blue seams of the ball 
when young Billy MacSherry sang out: 

“Say, Mr. Carey, show Pa how you hold 
the ball for the ‘twilight float.” That’s the 
slow ball he fanned Ty Cobb with, Pa, 
before the President at Washington.” 

Mother obliged and the old gentleman 
bent his spectacled eyes over the celebrated 
grip with a touch of awe on his old, lined 
face. Then, to further impress the father 
of Barbara, he began the characteristic 
delivery that varied not a whit for curve 
or speed. The ball arched slowly to his 
damp curls, sank by inches to the level of 
the red four-in-hand that had become an 
inseparable part of his dress off the field, and 
flashed white in circling swoops. Thence 
it moved with quickening speed over the 
left shoulder and streaked back as the arm 
straightened to its amazing length. There 
was no perceptible pause in the arm that 
leaped forward with the speed of an arrow. 
The ball slipped out from the poised fingers 
in a white flash that blotted out the Puri- 
tanical face of Grandpa MacSherry in its 
black frame. 

The horrified cries of Pa and Ma Mac- 
Sherry, the delighted whoop of Billy, the 
protesting apologies of the culprit, and the 
snickers of his team-mates greeted the dev- 
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astating completeness of the sacrilegious 
profanation. Barbara chose that ominous 
moment for expression of the love that her 
bosom had held inviolate. Like a lioness 
bounding to the defense of her mate she 
flew to the side of Mother Carey. The 
agitated old couple fell to silence, the 
snickerings died away, and a rare smile 
burgeoned on the 
lean face of the 
eccentric left- us yy 
hander when, 
with arms flung 
about his neck, 
Barbara poured 
out the hysterical 
burden of her 
love and the pas- 
sionate assertion 
that the accident 
had, if anything, 
vastly improved 
the artist’s con- 
ception of Grand- 
pa MacSherry. 
Only the threat 
of an elopement 
won the parental 
consent to the 
wedding at the 
close of the sea- 
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bara, woman-like, 

urged him to hold out for a substantial 
raise. The manager met the half-hearted 
plea with a doleful sketch of baseball’s 
future on the coast, and unfolded a remark- 
able memory of his truancy. 

“You're all right at the old money, 
Carey, providing,” he added significantly, 
“vou can settle down to just baseball.” 

Carey didn’t settle down, so far as base- 
ball was concerned, but he went through 
another season in the old rut and he was 
a father when the next season opened. The 
coming of little Barbara filled his days with 
bliss. When Sacramento played on the 
home grounds Barbara would wheel the 
pink-trimmed baby-carriage along the board 
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runway encircling the front of the grand- 
stand, and Mother Carey would lift the 
little bundle in pink Afghan out and 
proudly lead the way into the seat reserved 
just behind the home team’s bench. He 
centered on the cooing, gurgling babe all 
his inborn love for kids. There was no 
trout stream in all California with the 
power to lure him from the field when Sac- 
ramento played at home. On the road, 
however, he never failed to pack his fishing 
outfit. The Sacramento manager found 
himself confronted with the problem of 
how to break even away from home with 
a pitching staff in which the big left-hander 
was a growing volatile quantity. 


The very time we need 
him most we'll find him : z 
on a log fishing for perch — delivered his message to the 
with a slew of kids 
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It was nearing mid-season 
when the team returned from 
its most disastrous trip. Carey 
was slated to start the home 
tour, and the manager railed 
at him in the crowded dressing 
room in a frantic effort to 
bring home to him the crucial 
stage of the campaign. 

“Play the game, Carey, play 
the game!”’ he stormed. ‘‘Put 
your shoulder to it with the 
rest of the team and we'll get 
the old wagon out of the rut. 
And if you don’t—”’ he paused 
for effect—‘‘good night!’ 

The stimulus of the tongue- 
lashing was wearing off in the 
third when the Portland 
third-baseman stepped jauntily 
up to the plate with runners 
on second and third. A clean- 
cut double rapped a board on 
the right-field fence. The 
roar of the stands was shot 
through with cries of “take 
him out!” when Mrs. Carey 
came into view on the runway 
with her baby-carriage. The 
batter chopped low at a 
straight one and the foul 
lanced off into the stand. 
There was a flash of white 
before Mrs. Carey’s startled 
blue eyes; a dull thud as the 
ball landed full in the carriage. 

That night a young doctor 





grief-stricken left-hander. 

“Tt was a miraculous escape 
from death, Mr. Carey. If 
the ball had struck two inches lower I 
could hold out no hope for you. As it is 
the child will recover the use of her legs at 
the end of six months if you can get her 
the best of expert treatment. Otherwise,” 
he stopped to wipe a film from his glasses, 
“she may be a cripple the rest of her days. 
Have you ever been East—in Washington?” 
he asked abruptly. 

Mother Carey, incapable of speech, 
nodded. 

“There’s a surgeon there—Claypool— 
who could bring the child out of this without 
a trace of permanent injury.” 

‘Mrs. Carey had dropped on her knees 
and caught her silent mate’s left hand in 
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hers, and held her lips to it ina silence 
shaken by low sobs. 

“T—J] pitched there once. In the—Big 
League,’’ Mother Carey’s voice drifted off 
into a thin whisper. ‘“‘I can—do it again, 
Doc, and I will,’ and the whisper was 
charged with fierce conviction. 

The long arm pulled away from his wife’s 
lips and gripped the young physician’s 
shoulder. “By God, Doc,” his voice rose 
bitterly, ‘I'll show ’em what pitching is out 
on this coast! I'll cinch their damn flag for 
them, and then I'll break back into the Big 
Show spite of hell and high water. There, 
Barbara, little girl,’ and the physician 
smiled wrily as the hand left his tortured 
shoulder to rest on her head. ‘Don’t cry. 
This here man Claypool will turn the trick 
for us all right.” 

Sacramento won the flag in the storming 
rush that Mother Carey led. His fishing 
kit lay forgotten in a closet while the team 
forged slowly to its goal. The fire of his 
grim, unshaken determination fused the 
latent strength of the team into a white- 
heat that crumbled away all barriers. 
They knew that Mother Carey was pitching 
his heart out to win back to the majors and 
a celebrated surgeon in Washington. They 
knew that little Barbara could be saved 
with the pay-check of the Big Show. Stall- 
ing’s Miracle Men never knew such a spur; 
no discarded suitors ever responded to a 
more unselfish motive. Nick Altrock 
mailed from Chicago a clipping from the 
Washington Star predicting that Rube Mar- 
quard’s record of 17 straight would be saved 
only by the earlier closing of the Pacific 
Coast schedule. Two weeks before the 
close of the season the runaway stride had 
killed off all interest save that of the three- 
cornered fight for second place. 

The smiling manager conned over the 
rest of the schedule, ran his eye in triumph 
down the table of percentages, and filed his 
answer to Clarke Griffith’s urgent wire. 

Two days later Mother Carey, Barbara 
and the little bundle in pink Afghan boarded 
the Overland Limited. And for the first 
time since the Portland game the grim face 
of the left-hander lighted up with his rare 
smile as he laid the little bundle on the 
couch in the drawing room. 

The expatriate stepped from the Over- 
land Limited into an atmosphere thick with 
misgivings. Only the imperative need of a 
seasoned southpaw for the ding-dong finish 
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of the American League had shaken Clarke 
Griffith’s twelve-month renunciation of him 
and all his works. He had been deaf to the 
naked hints of John Henry, Carey’s old 
battery-mate, and blind to the growing 
string of victories with which Carey had 
carried Sacramento into the van. Only a 
gambler’s intuition—and no man can shape 
a hopeless tail-ender into a pennant-con- 
tender without that gift—had prompted 
him to risk the handling of Carey once more. 
The subdued demeanor of the twirler, and 
the pink of condition in which he reported, 
slightly reconciled the Old Fox to his snap 
decision. A ten-minute talk with Dr. Clay- 
pool, however, after the surgeon’s examina- 
tion of little Barbara, brushed away the 
lingering veils of Griffith’s cynicism. 

“If that’s at the bottom of his sudden 
reformation,” he agreed, ‘‘there’s some real 
hope for him. John Henry was catching 
him this afternoon. Barring a little wild- 
ness John says he stepped off the train from 
California with all he ever had—and then 
more. Come around Saturday, doctor, and 
you'll see him go after Detroit.”’ 

The curiosity awakened by Mother 
Carey’s reappearance in a Washington uni- 
form and the vital importance of the 
Detroit series filled the Florida Avenue 
grounds that Saturday to capacity. The 
prodigal was greeted with a royal welcome 
as he left the dugout to warm up. The 
welcome was shot through with boyish cat- 
calls and shrill two-fingered whistles, and 
their minor key warmed his heart for the 
fray. Even the unobservant gate-tenders 
had marveled at the scores of youngsters 
who had rallied to cheer their old favorite 
on to a victory. 

The game ran along in smooth stubborn- 
ness, with first the Senators and then the 
Tigers spurting ahead to a scant lead. 
Chick Gandil’s triple to deep center and 
McBride’s booming fly to Crawford put 
Washington in the lead by one run in the 
seventh. The eighth was as unproductive 
of results as a Hague conference. Mother 
Carey was going in rare form. His Black 
Bess, too, had flailed a brace of doubles out 
of Jean Dubuc’s offerings. So far he had 
gone the route stoutly, taciturnly, with 
never a flicker of the old tricks cropping 
out. 

Ownie Bush started the final frame with 
a perfect bunt, and flashed to first a foot 
ahead of Foster’s snap throw. Carey 
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There was a flash of white before Mrs. 
ball lands 


snuffed out Moriarty with a dazzling cross- 
fire. Detroit’s two siege guns deployed 
from the dugout and the southpaw tower- 
ing on the mound flashed his old-time smile 
as Cobb scraped the last bit of turf from his 
spikes and settled into watchful waiting at 
the plate. The tantalizing “twilight float,” 
the same that had blotted out the stern 
face of Grandpa MacSherry from its black 
frame, registered a strike. The second ball 
was a “pitch-out,” but Bush slid under 
Henry’s throw to second. He shot to his 
feet and patted his uniform until the nimbus 
of dust obscured him from sight and wiped 
out the grin of triumph on his face. Like 
a jumping-jack suddenly ejected from its 
box Hughey Jennings leaped high in the air. 
With shrill whistles, plucking of grass and 
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) Carey’s startled eyes, and the 
d full in the carriage 


dugout with the 
magic of contagion. 
From a trench of 
gloom it became a 
swift-weaving 
shuttle of arms 
and mackinaws 
The grandstand 
* hummed like a 
rudely awakened 
beehive. The outer 
stands quivered 
with indignation at 
the sudden turn of 
fortune, and then 
gave themselves up 
to secret hopes of 
extra innings. Like 
the delayed rat-a- 
tat of distant ma- 
chine guns came 
shrill yelps of boy- 
ish encouragement 
that ran like wild- 
fire around the 
field. Cobb drove 
the next ball be- 
tween Gandil and 

Morgan, and Bush 

tore at full speed 

around third. The 
relayed ball flashed 
from Milan to Mor- 
gan, Morgan to 

Henry without per- 

ceptible halt. 

“You're out!’ growled the umpire, and 
went conveniently deaf. 

Cobb beat Henry’s quick throw to Foster 
at third by his perfect slide and the Tigers, 
undaunted by the casualty at the plate, 
redoubled their incantations for the tying 
run. Out of the tail of his right eye Mother 
Carey could see the waving mackinaws and 
the capering coach. Out of the tail of his 
left he could see Boehling and Shaw lim- 
bering up along the right- ~field foul line. 

Crawford, hitless for eight innings, let 
the first ball go by. The second he fouled 
for a strike, and the third. The fourth 
whistled close to his chin, and Cobb dashed 
half-way home to harry Carey into a wild 
pitch. The next ball “leaped from Craw- 
ford’s bat with incredible speed and the 
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urf in deep leit, barely an inch outside the 
foul line, spurted up like the jet thrown by 
a bullet. Again the long arm swung tire- 
lessly through the orbit shortened for a 
base-runner, and the bat swung to meet it. 
A flash of greenish white spun off the bat 
into the black netting of the grandstand. 
On the instant of its sullen thud came a 
childish scream of fright, and then a 
woman's hysterical laugh of relief. A ripple 
of laughter coursed through the stands. 

Henry shot the ball back into Carey’s 
hands. It broke through their feeble bar- 
rier, struck him full in the chest, and spun 
about at his feet. 

For that child’s scream had hypnotized 
Carey. He back in Sacramento on 
that terrible day; the Portland third-base- 
man had just cracked out his double, and 
Barbara was wheeling the pink-trimmed 
carriage along the runway. Now in this 
strange trance, he picked the ball up, horror 
in his eyes, and faced Crawford with a 
cunning leer. The grandstand saw it and 
broke into nervous laughter, expecting to 
see him break into his old “plantation 
shuffle’ at this most inopportune moment. 
Subconsciously Carey heard that laughter 
and bared his teeth in a vicious grimace. 
No, on second thought, he wouldn’t brain 
the Portland baby-killer just yet. He'd 


Was 


play with him cunningly; show him the 
‘*hen— 


best stuff he had ever put on a ball. 
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then he would drive in a blinding straight 
just in back of his head. That was the way 
to throw a ‘“‘bean” ball. The man at the 
plate would dodge one thrown straight at 
him, but a ball just in back of his head— 
he'd involuntarily throw his head back into 
the path of the ball, just as they always did 
when they were ‘‘beaned.” And Carey 
vowed that he would put enough in that 
ball to crush the baby-killer’s skull as though 
it was a shell. 

Henry, crouched behind the bat, flashed 
again the signal for an inshoot. The ball 
sliced the heart of the 18-inch plate. 

“You're out!” growled the umpire, and 
slipped the mask from his face. 

Mother Carey stood on the slab, waiting 
for the ball to flash back. Jennings ceased 
his vain oblations and the Detroit bats 
thudded sullenly in the bat bags. The 
Washington infield came racing in and 
McBride stopped to pound Carey on the 
back. 

“A few more games like that, Mother, 
and we'll be spending the World Series 
money. Sam Crawford never even saw 
that last strike.” 

The horror faded slowly from Carey’s 
eyes. The lines of his face relaxed and color 
showed faintly in the gray mask of his face. 
He laughed weakly: 

“Sam Crawford? 
he didn’t!” 


No, you bet your life 
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they put a muzzle on him too!” 
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The Palace of Fine Arts, at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, rises from the edge of a 
beautiful lagoon whose shore is thickly wooded with conifers and blossoming shrubs. Fountains 
play in inlets from this lagoon; swans sail across its sheltered surface; gulls from the adjacent bay 
sweep over it and other wild water fowl are busy in its shallow waters. The glorious columns of 
the peristyle rise from the bordering foliage and are reflected in the mirror of the lagoon. It isa 
superb garden, needing only statuary to complete its sumptuous beauty. And this is supplied in 
wonderful measure for here, for the first time at an Exposition, the exhibit of sculpture is largely 
displayed out of doors 
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The promenade of the Palace of Fine Arts where much of the exhibit of sculpture is displayed. At 

the left is the wall of the palace, at the right the stately peristyle and rotunda rising from the water 

of the Fine Arts Lagoon. The statues stand in leafy niches along the great are of the palace wall 
or upon the pillared lawns by the water’s edge. No more lovely exhibit could be imagined 


The palace at night, at each stage of the illumination, is a thing of mysterious beauty. When only 
the promenade is lighted, the rosy walls, creamy travertine copings and the hanging gardens 
of acacia gleam between shadowy columns that seem softened by the touch of centuries 
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The western vista along the east-and-west axis of the main group of exhibit palaces terminates with 

the imposing rotunda of the Palace of Fine Arts. Where it rises from the water of the lagoon it 

is bound with copings of travertine and curving hedges of mesembryanthemum. The lovely girlish 
figure, kneeling at the altar of art and guarding the fires of inspiration, is by Ralph Stackpole 
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The interior of the Fine Arts rotunda is richly decorated with mural paintings and bas-reliefs in 
marble. A number of heroic statues are placed here, the central place being given to an equestrian 
statue of Lafayette, by Paul Wayland Bartlett. The “Pioneer Mother,” by Charles Grafly, stands near by 
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WATER SPRITES 


SUN-GOD AND PYTHON 
Central Group of Ladd Fountain 


Group of Ladd Fountain 
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FIGHTING BOYS TRITON BABIES 
Fountain by Janet Scudder Group of Ladd Fountain 
Details of fountains that play in the sculptors’ garden 
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YOUNG PAN 
Janet Scudder 














\ THE DUCK BABY 
- Edith Barrett Parsons 
Bronze babies 














who delight visitors to the Fine Arts garden 








FLYING CUPID 
Janet Scudder 














WILD FLOWER 
Edward Berge 


PEACE 
Sherry Fry 


ALP THE SCOUT 
Edward Berge Cyrus Dallin 
es and vigorous bronzes with background of green leaves and sky-blue water 





In the Court o ? entrances, are two architectonic fountains by 
Adolph Weinman, fountains of the rising “an nd the setting sun, respec tively. The human chanticleer, 
greeting the dawn, is considered by many critics the most beautiful piece of sculpture in the decorative 
scheme of the position, and it is closely rivaled by the same sculptor’s figure of the Setting Sun 


No piece of sculpture in the Exposition has been more admired than the “End of the Trail.’ 
James Earl Fraser. When the suggestion was made that various large cities might each 
acquire a piece of the Exposition sculpture after the close of the Fair, one half 
the replies contained requests for this powerful work 
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re is no sculptural group ¢ I “xposition more imposing than the colossal “Nations of the 
East” which crowns th aste > ’e to the Court of the Universe. A. Sterling Calder, 


Ferd Rot ihorated in the execution of this noble group 


buildings colored in Oriental splendor 
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IN THE SIERRA 


By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 







THE ASPEN TREE 






The summer breath that, languidly, 
Scarce rouses from its dreaming swoon, 
Has no word for the pines at noon, 
But whispers to the aspen tree. 








When all the harking wood-things take 
No message from the drowsing air, 
What knowledge can the still wind bear 
That makes the little aspen quake? 










THE MARIPOSA LILY 


Mariposa lily, pretty “Butterfly” in flower, 

A most fantastic happening to grace a summer hour, 

As once in far-removed Cathay it happened—have you heard?— 
There grew a tree whose every leaf became a singing bird; 









And now a flower once again has wrought the wondrous thing, 
For its every gold-flecked petal is a downy, silken wing; 

And could you be unhappy in a land of sun and sky 

Where the mountain lily-blossom is a fairy butterfly? 









THE COLUMN FLOWER 






And that the summer mountain may not lack for mirth and glee, 
A little chorus-lady comes adancing through the lea 

Among the Black-eyed Susans and a troupe of meadow worts, 

A little ballet dancer in a fluff of yellow skirts. 









And she, the graceful follower of lithe Terpsichore, 

A relative of Goldenrod and love-sick Clytie, 

In Carmen-like equipment is befurbelowed and pinned, 
The yellow-skirted Column-flower dancing in the wind. 










THE SEAMEN’S ACT—BLESSING 





OR BOOMERANG? 


By ERNEST J. HOPKINS 


T wipes out the last vestige of chattel 

slavery in America” “It will drive 

our few remaining ships to foreign regis- 
try or oblivion” “Tt will make no essen- 
tial difference whatever” — “It is a triumph 
for human rights and safety at sea” “It 
relegates the United States to the position 
of a fifth-rate Power” “It is President 
Wilson’s most enlightened action’— “It 
is a deed reeking with hostility against 
legitimate business” “The ship-owners 
are shouting their heads off about nothing.” 

There must be some “kick” to the La 
Follette Seamen’s Act to make people talk 
so about it. The Pacific Mail announced 
flatly that it was going out of business in 
November, when the law becomes operative 

though recent straws indicate that it may 
have changed its mind. The Dollar Line 
is going to take its ships once more from 
American registry, they say—though that 
has been contradicted, and reasserted and 
contradicted again. Andrew Furuseth, 
who urged the bill, charges a conspiracy of 
ship-owners to get the measure repealed 
through misrepresentation; meanwhile labor, 
particularly sea labor, is taking the atti- 
tude: ‘“‘Thanks for what we got; wish it 
could have been more!” 

It is not every act of Congress that is 
such a storm center. 

If the new law will do all its opponents 
say it will, the outcome will be maritime 
suicide. But the question arises, Will it? 
And the safest answer is, Wait and see! 


The Seamen’s Act takes hold of the imag- 
ination; it is drenched in romance. All the 
grisly sea stories of one’s boyhood are in 
it—all the tales about “death ships’? and 
“bucko mates,” shanghaied youths and 
deserters flogged in irons; lawless fights on 
the lonely main, revolver against marline- 
spike; tales of mutiny and wreck and starva- 
tion and scurvy and murder—and that 
thing more romantic than all, the story of a 
great Purpose. Even his enemies admit 
that Andrew Furuseth is a great man. 
Furuseth is a self-effacing Viking. Years 
ago this Norwegian sailor made up his mind 
to lead all sailors out of the wilderness; he 
had seen too many things at sea. And for 
his Egypt he selected San Francisco, be- 
cause this was on a seacoast of few ports, 
where organization of seamen would be 
comparatively easy. 


FURUSETH INVADES THE PACIFIC 


Alone he began to form a union of sailors; 
it started slowly, then grew like a seaweed, 
with a cosmopolitan membership of 5000. 
Always Furuseth kept himself in the back- 
ground, dedicated to his work. Once he 
was faced with jail for violating an injunc- 
tion; a friend asked him, “Are they going to 
get you, Andy?” and he answered: “I 
don’t know and I don’t care; they cannot 
put me in a smaller place than I have al- 
ways lived in; they cannot give me simpler 
food than I have always been accustomed 
to; and they can’t make me any more lonely 

















than I have always been.” Twenty-two 
years ago he first went to Washington and 
began to sit on the doorstep of Uncle Sam’s 
palace with his head full of facts about con- 
ditions at sea. Session after session of Con- 
gress turned him down; then the ‘‘Titanic” 
went down, political parties shifted, and 
last spring he won. His bill was passed— 
so emasculated that at first he refused to 
support it—and President Wilson signed it. 
Then Furuseth, for the first time in his 
life, had his photograph taken. As a por- 
trait, it is not pretty. There is something 
austere and bony about it. The sailors 
worship it—not only those of America, but 
of other nations as well; for the curious 
fact is: our Congress here is legislating in- 
ternationally. Ships are the between-links 
of nations; the seaman is an international 
citizen, so to speak; and all the most im- 
portant provisions of the Seamen’s Act 
must be obeyed by foreign ships if they 
want clearance papers from an American 
port. The clauses involve the abrogation 
and modification of thirty-four commercial 
treaties, two of them in their entirety. 


SEA DISASTERS AND THE NEW LAW 


Each clause of the new law is come out 
of some historic sea disaster, some series of 
maritime sufferings. The language require- 
ment, for example, arose largely from the 
“Riode Janeiro” wreck off Fort Point, when 
the panicky Chinese crew was as helpless 
as so many huddled cattle; and the lifeboat 
requirement came from the “Titanic.” 
The former demands that seventy-five per 
cent of the crew be able to understand the 
orders of the officers. The latter compels 
all vessels to carry lifeboats for seventy-five 
per cent of all persons aboard, with rafts or 
“collapsibles” for the remainder, specially 
trained men to handle the boats. Standard 
of training, food and quarters for seamen is 
raised. These and one other provision— 
the famous “right to quit’—are the main 
bones of controversy. 

Will these cause the Pacific Mail to quit? 
Persons who went lately aboard the “‘Man- 
churia” remarked the presence of a black- 
board in her ’tween-decks, with neat writ- 
ing on it in Chinese and in English. The 
writing announced the hours when the 
“classes in English” would be held; the 
hours being daily, the “study period” some 
four hours in length, and,the sections num- 
bering two—one for sailors and the other 
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for fire-room hands. The teachers are 
young Chinese who speak English; some of 
these have been students at American uni- 
versities and their task is to give the 
Oriental crews enough knowledge of our 
tongue so they can pass the language test. 

The law requires only that the Chinese 
learn to understand a few dozen English 
phrases—the possible orders on a modern 
steamer being comparatively few and far 
less complicated than in the old sailing days. 
The Oriental picks up languages readily. 
So now it is drill, drill, drill; and it looks as 
though the Pacific Mail were not going out 
of business, and were not intending to em- 
ploy white labor at that. Other signs are 
the specifications declared by Furuseth to 
have been recently drawn up at the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco for converting 
the six liners into oil-burners—saving fuel 
and wages; the personal denial of President 
R. P. Schwerin that the Pacific Mail “even 
contemplated” selling out to an alleged 
Chinese corporation; and the statement 
published in the China Press, at Shanghai, 
on June 22, that the line was not to retire 
at all, but had received full freight bookings 
for long after November 4th. 


THE END OF PEONAGE ON THE SEA 

Yet in New York, as late as July 17, a 
large newspaper reiterated that the Pacific 
Mail was going out of business. Perhaps 
the true explanation is given in a statement 
that was printed in the Japanese Advertiser 
of Yokohama on May 20, ascribed to 
George H. Corse, head of the Pacific Mail 
in the Orient: 

“As a result of this bill the ships may be 
tied up for a few weeks, to bring home to 
the people of America the effect of the 
operation of the law. The history of the 
United States shows . . . that when 
they see a law has an injurious effect, they 
do not hesitate to alter it.” 

Now, the language and lifeboat require- 
ments apply to all vessels clearing from 
American ports, whatever nationality their 
flag may represent. Of similar application 
is the “right to quit” clause. A seaman 
hereafter can throw up his job without 
being a criminal, and this for the first time 
in modern history. Land and sea have been 
so strangely different; a man on land never 
thinks twice as to the legality of quitting a 
position whenever he desires; but at sea 
they have held the sailors to round-trip 
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contracts, and have invented a special name 
of evil odor—‘‘deserter.”” Heretofore every 
consul has been busied in the highly spirit- 
ual task of running down, by the aid of 
local police forces, the sailors who took 
French leave; of returning them to their 
ships and putting them into prison for a 
month if desired. The new law merely re- 
moves this jail penalty; foreign nations are 
notified that our courts and police will no 
longer force sailors to keep their round-trip 
contracts. But now, should a man 
leave his ship in mid-trip, he can only draw 
half his ‘‘time™’; and should he neglect to 
take his clothes ashore, they belong by law 
to the ship. 


even 


WHAT WILL IT DO TO WAGES/ 


Press reports have come from Washington 
to the effect that the State Department is 
about to rule the foreign provisions of the 
new law inapplicable to many, if not most, 
foreign nations. One such item declared 
that it would affect only Russia, Italy and 
perhaps Greece. The best commentary on 
such reports is the fact that the State De- 
partment in a very recent bulletin listed 
the treaties which would have to be abro- 
gated, and they number thirty-four. Of 
course some nations have shipping laws al- 
ready quite as drastic, and will be in prac- 
tice less affected; and it is true that not all 
nations participate equally in the American 
carrying trade: one-fourth of the tonnage 
clearing from our ports is American, one- 
half British, German one-twelfth, Norweg- 
ian an eighteenth, Dutch and French a 
fifteenth each, while all the others combined 
make up about three-tiftieths. The ‘‘right 
to quit” affects them all; and this is the 
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main clause which reaches these foreigners 
who already have life-boat and seamanship 
standards of their own. 

But what will the new law do to wages? 
This is the great crux of the matter. Will 
the ‘right to quit’’ send wages up or down? 
One thing appears plainly—it will tend to 
equalize wages as between different ports. 
Labor has argued that it will raise them 
everywhere. Suppose that a crew ships in 
Fiume, on the Mediterranean, at sixteen 
dollars a month, and comes to New York, 
where the rate is forty dollars. The crew 
may quit—and re-ship at forty dollars. 
But this looks like poor economics. What 
will be the effect upon the New York wage- 
scale of all these foreign crews quitting 
their ships at that port—assuming that 
they do quit? Will not our ports be flooded 
with an over-supply of labor—and does not 
this always drive wages downward? 

And there is another most interesting 
possibility, suggested by that practical- 
minded labor leader, LE Havelock Wilson, 
head of the British seamen. He told 
Furuseth: ‘You won’t be able to make 
foreign crews ‘move on’ now. Suppose you 
should have a strike next year along the 
Atlantic seaboard; the masters can offer 
good wages for ‘scabs,’ and all the foreign 
crews can leave their vessels and take the 
strikers’ jobs. You'll wish the ‘right to 
quit’ had not been given them.” 

It seems as though labor had gained an 
abstract right at the cost of a very great 
concrete sacrifice. Perhaps had the ship- 
owners reasoned this out, they would not 
have been so agitated over the “sacredness 
of the contract,” for which Senator Root 
argued in opposing the bill. 
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James Nowell, a young and venturesome ethnologist, is exploring Yucatan for the 
Smithsonian Institution, with Frank Kellogg, a Harvard classmate also in government 
employ. Kellogg is fatally bitten by a reptile. Nowell, burying his friend, is startled 
by the flash of a knife-blade from ambush, but the weapon misses him by a fraction and 
pierces a tree. He turns and sees an amazing apparition from the jungle, a beautiful 
American girl, bare-footed, in an out-of-date ball gown! She apologizes for the assassin, 
her Maya Indian servant Ixotl, who in native speech has forbidden the foreigner to do any 
digging, for tribal reasons that she promises to explain. Then she assists at the burial serv- 
ice, singing hymns, remembered from her mother’s funeral, beside Kellogg’s grave, after- 
ward leading the way to her crude home near the Temple of Zotziha reared to the great 
Bat God, creator of fire in the Maya mythology. Nowell learns that her name is Coralie 
Blake. She has lived six years among the Mayas, seeing no white person since the death 
of her father, a famous Smithsonian professor. Nowell, charmed and disconcerted by her 
innocence of the world and her unconventional frankness, names her “Sun Goddess” and 
decides to remain in the vicinity for a time to carry on her father’s search for the hidden 
treasure of Uxmal. But he faces a perplexing problem: Coralie has fallen in love with him! 





ACK at his tent, busily engaged in 

putting his property in order, Nowell 

was presently aware of another pres- 

ence. Ixotl had approached noiselessly and 

squatted himself, in his characteristic atti- 

tude, in the shade of an adjacent tree. He 

was watching the American with non-com- 
mittal eyes. 

“Hello, Blackie,’ observed Jimmy genially. 


This story began in the August, 1915, number. 





Ixotl made no reply. 

“T’ll have to do one of two things with 
you, old hunks,” continued Jimmy. ‘‘Make 
friends with you or keep a perpetual watch 
over you. I think I'll proceed on the 
hypothesis that a soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 

He crooked his finger at the old Maya, 
who came readily; whereupon Jimmy 
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presented him with a dollar watch that had 
belonged to Fanny; also a second-hand pair 
of B. V. D.’s that had shrunk so as to no 
longer be of service to the giver. 

The effect was magical. Ixotl grunted 
something that was probably a word of 
appreciation and trotted off to the house. 
When Nowell had finished his work he 
selected a six-foot steel tape—graduated in 
inches, fortunately—and followed. It had 
occurred to him that the tape would come 
in handy to Coralie in her sartorial opera- 
tions. 

He found her in her dining room, flanked 
by both dusky retainers, busy with shears 
and needle, and the dining-room table 
littered with patterns cut from the bolt of 
crimson gingham. 

“Busy, eh?” he said, by way of announce- 
ment. 

Coralie, biting a thread in two, nodded 
brightly. 

“T think I’ve made old King Cole haul 
down the Jolly Roger,’ he said, with a 
glance at Ixotl, who was listening to the 
tick of his watch. ‘He looks as pleased as 
Billikin.”’ 

“Oh, Jimmy, if you only wouldn’t mix 
up so many foreign languages in your 
speech, I’d be so much happier. Half the 
time I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“You show a disposition to learn fast 
enough. Get next to His Rabs with the 
dollar engine. S’help me, he’s going to 
hang it around his neck for a charm.” 

“Oh, you mean Ixotl! I believe he likes 
you better than he did. He was greatly 
pleased with his present.” 

“Well, it will be a few days yet before we 
get to eating our beans off the same plate, 
but time works wonders. Are you going 
to be busy very long, Coralie?” 

“All day, Jimmy.” 

“Then I’m going hunting. 
have some venison in camp. 
I'll be back before dark.” 

He returned to the tent for his rifle. With 
the gun on his shoulder he was crossing 
the clearing to enter the jungle, when he 
fancied he observed something moving at 
the fringe of the bush. 

‘‘A deer or a cat, perhaps,”’ he thought. 

He went to the spot where he had noted 
the movement of the bushes, parted the 
rank vegetation and looked in. There was 
nothing living to be seen, but in the moist 
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ground he found the distinct imprint of 
two short, wide, naked human feet. The 
impress of the toes and the ball of the foot 
were faintly outlined, but the heels had 
sunk deeply into the soil; whereupon 
Nowell realized that a human being had 
squatted there on his heels, Maya fashion, 
for a considerable space of time. 

The discovery startled him, although he 
Was not a man given to “‘nerves.”” Why had 
this unknown Maya, hiding in the fringe 
of the bush, moved away so stealthily at 
his approach? Could it be that he, Nowell, 
was under surveillance? Coralie had lived 
unmolested for six years, so it did not seem 
reasonable to presume that she or any of the 
members of her household were being spied 
upon. 

The incident of his introduction to Ixotl 
returned to his mind. 

‘For some reason or other lam unwelcome 
in this country,” he decided. “I believe the 
hombre who squatted here is one of friend 
Hotey’s constituents, and if so I pray his 
purpose may be a peaceful one.” 

With his rifle at the “‘ready”’ he stepped 
into the bush and followed the trail. For a 
hundred yards it was visible; then the 
ground became drier and firmer and the 
trail was lost. 

One curious fact he had noticed, and 
that was in reference to Ixotl. From the 
very moment of their first meeting the old 
Maya had made it a special order of busi- 
ness to spend as much of his time in Nowell’s 
presence as possible. He had followed 
Nowell’s every movement with his. alert 
black eyes, yet the white man had detected no 
hint of hostility, no prying inquisitiveness 
as to his motives or the equipment which 
he handled. There was nothing in the 
Indian’s glance that indicated more than 
a mild provincial interest in an extraordi- 
nary stranger. 

However, Jimmy Nowell was not the 
man to stew his soul in the juices of need- 
less worry. “We shall see,” he said to him- 
self, “‘what we shall see,’ and forthwith 
dismissed the matter from his mind. 

Late in the afternoon he returned to 
Sunland with a little white-tailed buck 
across his shoulder. He carried the carcass 
into the hillside tunnel, with the cold water 
running through it from the heat of the hill, 
and left it there. He then returned to his 
tent, and with hatchet, hammer and nails 
quickly builded a little latticed platform, 
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with legs, made from roughly trimmed 
saplings. 

This platiorm he carried into the cool 
tunnel, and laid his venison upon it, with 
the water running underneath. 

Ixotl, at work in the garden, came into 
the tunnel and grunted his entire approval 
—for Nowell had solved a problem that had 
jong confronted the simple aborigine— 
that of preserving fresh meat untainted 
Over a period of several days. He assisted 
Nowell in making a ‘“‘varmint-proof” gate 
and setting it the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

Nowell’s suspicions were lulled to quies- 
cence at the Indian’s evident interest. It 
occurred to him that after all Ixotl was a 
simple old chap, to whom the prospect 
of having all the meat he could eat without 
the trouble of hunting for it appealed as a 
mighty good substitute for heaven. He 
reflected that if he fed Ixotl well the Maya 
might learn to love him! 


across 


HEN Nowell returned to the house, 

after safely caching his venison, he 
found Mana cooking dinner. Coralie was 
still busy at her dressmaking in the dining 
room—a very tired little Coralie now, for 
she had worked herself up into a feverish 
state of excitement after an all-day en- 
counter with scissors, home-made pattern 
and unfamiliar needle, augmented by Now- 
ell’s ‘bachelor’s friend,’ with its pins, needles, 
case of taxider- 
mist’s scalpel and forceps. She was ripping 
out bastings with the forceps when he en- 
tered. He stood in the doorway watching 
her, and she smiled him a welcome. 

“T have missed you, Jimmy,” she said 
simply. 

He believed her. Anybody would, for 
there was ever in her simplest statement a 
quaintly attractive mixture of dependent 
un-grown-up-ness which, added to the na- 
tive sincerity implied in her precise, prim, 
academic English, revealed the teachings 
of her pedantic father. 

Nowell glanced around, half expecting 
to see a complete new wardrobe, for the 
bolt of crimson gingham was well cut up. 
But no completed creations of this journey- 
man modiste were in evidence. Coralie 
still wore her tattered blue silk ball gown, 
although it occurred to Nowell that now 
it hung a trifle more gracefully—more mod- 
estly—as denoting additions underneath. 
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The next instant he reviled himself for 
the use of those adverbs “more” and 
“modestly.” Coralie Blake would have 
been equally modest—equally virginal in 
Eden’s_ alleged garment or the habiliments 
ofa num Not even a trace of unmorality, 
or “naughtiness,”’ as she would have ex- 
pressed it herself, marred any action or 
thought of hers, and Nowell realized that 
any code of so-called morals that would 
condemn her was wrong, unfair, prurient. 

He sat down and questioned her regard- 
ing the labors of the day, but she evaded 
him. With intuitive tact he realized that 
whatever she had accomplished was to be 
a secret from him, so he changed the sub- 
ject and told her of his impression that 
Ixotl had him under surveillance. 

“T am quite certain of that, Jimmy,” 
she answered him seriously, ‘and I can 
understand it, in part. Ixotl is of the 
Zotza, a hereditary priest of the race that 
worshiped the great Bat-god Zotz. He is 
the legendary occupant of the old temple 
here and guardian of the treasure of Zct- 
ziha. You will recall that when I 
tioned Ixotl after he had hurled the knife 
at you, he merely answered that you must 
not dig. It is all a part of his queer esoteric 
belief, Jimmy. It appears that neither you 
nor I nor anybody, in fact, must search for 
this buried hoard, whatever it may be.” 

“What do you know about this legend 
of a great buried treasure, Coralie? You 
speak the language of these people. Has 
Ixotl ever spoken to you about the treas- 
ure?” 

“No, but my father had fallen upon some 
broad hint of the treasure, and to the day 
of his death he was confident that sooner 
or later success would attend his search for 
it. I’m not at all interested in it, Jimmy. I 
think it’s a myth.” 

“Hardly,” replied Jimmy, the archaeolo- 
gist and ethnologist. “It was the habit of 
these people to store up treasures for thei 
Nevertheless, I do not think they 
buried their treasure in the valley. Did 
your father ever dig in the valley?” 

“hia. 

“Then Ixotl did not hinder your fathe 
in his operations.”’ 

“He did—but only half-heartedly. H¢ 
was devoted to my father and under the 
debt of gratitude. On father’s first visit 
to this country he saved Ixotl’s life. A 
jaguar had him down and was mauling 
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him. ‘Father shot the jaguar and nursed 
Ixotl until his wounds healed. After that 
Ixotl was rather torn between his religious 
obligations and his love for my father.” 

“Huh! Mauled by a cat, eh? I didn’t 
observe any scars on the old wretch.” 

“They’re on his right hip, and the loin 
cloth hides them.” 

“Well, he has a lively sense of gratitude, 
anyhow, when it overcome his religious 
scruples. Nevertheless, the fact that he 
attacked me for digging Fanny’s grave in 
the valley would seem to demonstrate that 
the treasure is either buried close by, or 
else Ixotl doesn’t know just where it is 
buried and is taking no chances.” 

“I do not understand him, Jimmy. 
helped father faithfully in the 
work of unearthing relics and 
deciphering pictographs, but 
when the work turned ac- 
tively into the search for 
the treasure he held aloof, 
although he stood staunch- 
ly between father and the , 
hostility of other tribes of 
sun-worshipers.”’ 

“Well, I hope he does as 
much for me,” Nowell an- 
swered, and thought of the 
footprints in the soft ground at 
the edge of the clearing. That 
was a bad sign, and suddenly Jimmy’s 
doubts returned stronger than ever. He 
had not been privileged to save Ixotl from 
the assault of a jaguar, and the old Maya 
priest was under no obligations of gratitude 
where the present representative of the 
Nowell family was concerned. 

Coralie continued: ‘The Zotza, of whom 
Ixotl is the sole surviving member—Mana’s 
mother came from another tribe—was a 
small, but rich and powerful tribe in the 
olden days. At least so goes the legend. 
Scribes and priests they were, of the Sun 
people who lived in tens of thousands from 
Northern Mexico to the Andes—dozens 
of separate peoples, alike only in basic 
religion. Undoubtedly their history ante- 
dates the palace of Uxmal, for their picture 
writings would seem to prove this, al- 
though the treasure is supposed to consist 
chiefly of the jewels and golden ornaments 
of the Uxmal dynasty.” 

He nodded gravely at her erudition on a 
subject of which he knew so much himself. 

“If the treasure antedates the Uxmal 
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dynasty then,’ he suggested, “it may not 
prove so valuable. Certainly it will be 
found to consist, in large proportion, of 
opal and carved chalcedony, which, as you 
know, are semi-precious stones. Of course 
there would be gold and silver ornaments 
and hammered ware. But it is doubtful if 
Ixotl or any other living man knows the 
exact value or even the location of this 
fabled treasure.”’ 

“T shall give you access to father’s 
records,” she replied. ‘“The tribe of Itaco, 
with which the remnants of Ixotl’s tribe 
merged and to which Mana belongs, live 
in their village, Teoco, about fifteen miles 
to the south of us, in the higher mountains. 
From these Itacos my father secured most 

of his information, which he com- 
mitted to paper and which] have 
been careful to save. After 
dinner we shall look at them 
if you desire, Jimmy.” 
“By all means, Coralie. 
You are indeed a worthy 
daughter of a great ethnolo- 
gist. And so after your 
father died Ixotl’s gratitude 
was lavished upon you, eh?” 
She flushed a little, as 
one who fears ridicule. “I 
think the people of Itaco regard 
me as something closely ap- 
proaching the supernatural. They have 
never seen a human being whose hair is 
the color of mine—” 

“Neither have I, for that matter,” Jimmy 
interrupted gallantly. 

“You dear,’ she purred, as one who 
humors a very small boy, and then in that 
precise pedantic speech he was beginning to 
admire more and more, she went on: 

“They cannot conceive of anybody’s 
hair being aught but black, like their own. 
Even poor dad’s hair was as black as yours.”’ 

“They say all is yellow to the jaundiced 
eye, Coralie, so I suppose all is black to 
these dusky brigands. But I’ll bet a dollar 
and six bits that old goddess chatter doesn’t 
wash with Ixotl.” 

She was puzzled. He elucidated. 

“Txotl doesn’t believe you’re a goddess, 
does he?” 

“T do not think so. Nevertheless, he has 
fostered that belief among the Itacos, to 
save me from any possible molestation.” 

‘Wise old Ixotl,” thought Nowell, “‘block- 
ing the tender aspirations of the gay Itaco 
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bachelor!” Then aloud: ‘One point is not 
entirely clear, Coralie. You say this tribe, 
with which Ixotl’s tribe affiliated, lives at 
Teoco, yet your father confined his explora- 
tions and excavations to the country im- 
nediately surrounding us here—or did he?” 

“Yes, he did. But then there can be no 
doubt that our temple to the Bat-god, 
Zotziha, is the receptacle for the treasure. 
All of father’s discoveries proved and _ re- 
iterated this.” 

He nodded, convinced. If the late Pro- 
fessor Blake had demonstrated this it 
would be useless for a mere tyro to dispute 
him. 

Coralie gathered up her cut goods and 
sewing paraphernalia from the dining-room 
table, and Mana appeared with the evening 
meal. Nowell fell to on the simple fare with 
the appetite of his years, and for several 
minutes the meal progressed in_ silence. 
His mind busy with ethnological 
affairs, for already he was tasting in antici- 
pation the delights of excavating for the 
treasure that would mean so much to the 
girl he had found here in the wilderness. 
He was aroused from his dreaming by hear- 
ing his name spoken. 

“Jimmy,” she said, without either ques- 
tion or exclamation in her tone; simply a 
sweet, reluctant “Jimmy,” that brought 
that young man’s eyes up from his plate in 
jig time. He waited in ruminant patience, 
while Coralie toyed with her fork; he felt 
a dawning suspicion that her next remark 
would be one of her own particular little 
clear-sky thunderbolts. He was not mis- 
taken. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “why couldn’t you 
and I get married?” 

He had never been proposed to before; 
hence the experience now was, to say the 
least, decidedly novel. He could feel him- 
self blushing as he looked into her clear, 
innocent, inquiring eyes, and even while he 
blushed he longed to tell her that of all 
things most desirable under the wide em- 
pyrean, the longing to have her in marriage 
Was paramount. Yet that reply seemed 
inept; it would demand further and im- 
mediate explanation, which every atom of 
his shy, rather prim, nature decried upon 
such brief acquaintance—as if these affairs 
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of the heart required time for fermenta- 
tion, like yeast or red wine! 

He was constitutionally shy and unob- 
trusive with all women until he had learned 
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to know them well, for this is the uncon- 
scious attitude toward women of all men 
who have been taught by old-fashioned 
fathers and mothers to revere womanhood, 
good or evil, and hold it sacred. To Jimmy 
Nowell, therefore, all women were on a 
pedestal until they voluntarily stepped off. 

At that he was far from being an angel. 
He had lived his young life—and enjoyed 
it, for he was something of a worldling for 
an ethnologist, but for all that he had his 
great fundamental, underlying Code. 

So he stared at Coralie, merely, and an- 
swered— nothing. 

“You are not already married, are you?” 
came the sharp query from across the table. 

He quailed inwardly, as he reflected 
swiftly what might be the horrible result 
if he had been married! He was quite cer- 
tain that Coralie would have demanded 
instant renunciation of his legal spouse, 
and he would not have had the courage to 
refuse her. Gratefully, therefore, he said, 
with unnecessary emphasis, ‘Good lord, 
no!” 

“Oh,” she said, and beamed upon him, 
“then we can be married, can we not?” 

He could not understand the depressed 
feeling, the heavy-hearted sensation that 
assailed him. 

“Great shades of Tenescacsoncatl!”’ he 
argued with his righteous inner self, “why 
do you blush and feel frightened, you fool 
ethnologist! Can you imagine greater, 
fuller happiness than to mate with the won- 
derful womanhood of this girl, who makes 
ashamed the very glow of sunset; this girl 
who prates of marriage as a child prates, but 
with lips that make your blood run hot and 
your low-flung, worthless soul long to crush 
her in your arms, to awaken—” 

Ah, there it was at last! To awaken her! 
He realized that the very fearlessness with 
which she approached the deeper aspects 
of life proved the untouched innocence of 
her. Yet, what a depth of happiness for 
him who should awaken her! Her prattle 
tortured him and he looked away from this 
Coralie Blake, whom first he had seen some 
thirty hours before. Yet, in those hours, 
she had crept past conscience and reserve, 
straight to all that was clean and best in 
his inner heart. 

He tried to project his astral body, as it 
were, back into the life he had known before 
coming to Yucatan; to grasp again in his 
imagination the vague face-in-the-embers 
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In the door of the tent stood a Maya Indian, and in his right hand he held a huge fer-de-lance! 
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that had been his dream-girl; and lo, there 
was Coralie, laughing at him across the 
sputtering oil lamp, her hair the color of 
living coals, flame-lit, alluring. 

No, there never had been, there never 
could be, for him another woman. He knew 
now that he loved her. Thirty hours or 
thirty years or thirty aeonic cycles—what 
did it matter? He loved her. 

“Please don’t, Coralie,’ he begged her. 
He had finished his meal, and now he rose 
and went around to her side of the table. 
He took her little brown hand in both of 
his and stooping, kissed it very reverently. 

“Vou must be good friends with me, 
Coralie child,” he said reproachfully. “You 
do not understand—now, but some day, 
please God, you will.” 

“Oh, Jimmy! You aren't angry with me, 
are you?” 

He patted her head. “I couldn't be 
angry with you. That would be impossible. 
We're the very best pals ever, and we’re 
always going to be.” 

“What’s a pals-ever, Jimmy?” 

He burst out laughing. ‘‘Will you prom- 
ise not to talk to me any more of love or 
marriage until we get to the United States?” 

“Ves—if you desire it. But still, I fail 
to see why.” 

“Vou will—later. Remember, Coralie, 
that old Uxmal temple down in the valley 
wasn’t the outgrowth of thirty hours’ re- 
flection.” 

He filled his pipe and lighted it, put on 
his hat and left the room. He was not an 
archaeologist and ethnologist now, but just 
a plain human being, with girl on the brain, 
and something whispered to him that the 
safest course would lie in immediate flight, 
leaving Coralie to think it over. 

When he had gone she sat, quiet as the 
shadows of the dusk, with parted lips, 
gazing, not at the wall of rough-hewn 
damowa logs but through it—far and away 
and beyond. In her face was the look of one 
who glimpses dimly and yearns, and learn- 
ing, lives and loves. Long she sat there, 
dreaming, wondering, striving to fathom 
the strange repugnance which this adorable 
Jimmy seemed to have for her. And be- 
cause she could not understand it and the 
feeling that he was indifferent to her would 
not down, woman-like she commenced to 
weep. 

But not for long. Presently through the 
scented tropic night she heard a_pulse- 
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quickening wave of melody such as, she 
verily believed, no mortal had ever heard 
before. She raised her tear-splashed face 
and listened, with a feeling, half-dread, half 
ecstasy, as the thrumming joyous sounds 
came closer, and then she heard Jimmy’s 
fine lyric barytone singing that sweet old 
ballad our mothers used to sing to us thirty 
years agone: “When You And I Were 
Young, Maggie.”’ 

Why not? One could scarce expect a 
staid ethnologist to sing rag-time. Jimmy 
was an old-fashioned boy, so he sang old- 
fashioned songs, as much for the poetry and 
sweetness of the lines as for the melodies 
themselves. He had spent the previous 
winter in New York; and our new national- 
ism, as exemplified in such woefully inane 
carolings as “Here Comes Mah Da-ha-dy 
Now” and the midnight train—not on any 
time-table—and bound for Alabam’, had 
thoroughly squelched the spirit of musical 
modernism within him. It was Coralie’s 
old blue dress that had brought his mother 
to mind, and with that thought had come the 
memory of the songs she used to sing. He 
could pick a banjo more than passing well. 

Coralie flew to the veranda and stood 
there waiting for him, and when he saw her 
and realized that in her eyes at least he 
represented God and His Angels and all the 
joys of Paradise, he remembered that in his 
own sight he was blatantly emblematic of 
the world, the flesh and the devil. So he 
ceased playing and singing. 

“Oh—Jimmy,” she murmured, and her 
voice came to him out of the dusk like a 
prayer. 

He sensed the tragedy that lay behind 
her years of denial to all music save that of 
a Mexican mocking bird. Only those read- 
ers of this story who have lived a lonely, 
repressed, neglected childhood in a sparsely 
settled country-side can appreciate what 
the gay thrumming of Nowell’s banjo 
meant to this girl. 

Pause and reflect what a barren and un- 
attractive spot a great cathedral would be 
in its magnificent, groined, and carved in- 
terior, were it not for the choir and the pipe 
organ! How halting comes the grace of 
God without the impetus of the hymn; 
how blithely the soldier steps forth to death, 
thrilled by the magic of the drums! 

Nowell came up on the veranda steps and 
sat down. ‘Well, Coralie, what shall it 
be?” he asked. 








She sat beside him and touched his arm 
timidly. ‘Sing me that song about the 
Boston burglar, Jimmy.” 

He stared at her,amazed. “Don’t refuse 
me,” she pleaded, ‘I heard you singing it 
yesterday morning when you and your 
friend came into our valley, and I sent Ixotl 
down to see if you were camped there. 
Jimmy, I shall love that song always. If 
you hadn’t sung it, you and I would never 
have met.” 

And right gladly he sang for her “The 
Boston Burglar” to the bitter melodramatic 
finish. Then he taught her ‘Alice, Where 
Art Thou?” and played a medley of lilting 
songs of the sixties. Her silence predicating 
her enjoyment, he played on and on, sing- 
ing softly all the old forgotten ballads, that 
used to be, until finally she rose, sleepy- 
eyed, twigged the apex of his nose, called 
him a lovely old dear and went to her room. 


N the privacy of his own tent, down in 

the deep shadow of the temple wall, he 
suddenly remembered poor Fanny, asleep 
in the moonlit valley, and was smitten with 
remorse. 

“Old friend,’ he murmured sadly, “to 
think that I could so soon forget you! I’m 
a dog, and the best thing I can do is to get 
busy on that Uxmal treasure and quit 
this foolishness.” 

He sat on his cot and removed his boots; 
then for ten minutes he sat there in silence, 
rubbing his toes and cogitating. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the 
gentle crack of a dried twig on the ground 
in front of his tent. Instantly every sense 
was on the alert. 
automatic pistol and then groped stealthily 
in a kyack until his fingers closed over the 
powerful electric torch he knew to be there. 
With the gun in his right hand and the 
torch in his left, he waited. 

No other sound came to him out of the 
night, yet he was intuitively aware that a 
human presence had drawn closer to the 
door of the tent; that a hand was presently 
to be stretched forth to destroy him. The 
moon had set and he knew the clearing was 
but faintly star-lit, while within his tent 
the darkness was complete. 

Ten minutes passed; then against the 
front tent-pole something thudded slightly, 
and Nowell flashed his electric torch on the 
opening. 

There, standing in the door of the tent, 
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full in the flare of light, stood a naked Maya 
Indian, and in his right hand he held a huge 
fer-de-lance! He had the reptile grasped 
firmly around the neck, in such position that 
it was powerless to strike him; with his left 
hand he held the snake midway of its 
length. It was the angry, thrashing body 
that had thudded against the tent-pole. 

In the instant that the light pricked this 
horrible tableau out of the darkness, Nowell 
realized the deadly design of this nocturnal 
visitor. He had approached, with the 
stealthiness of a tiger-cat, with the evident 
intention of hurling the furious reptile in on 
Nowell, as he lay asleep. It would have 
been easier that way, savoring more of acci- 
dent than human design. 

Nowell’s first impulse was to shoot—his 
next, not to. The shots would only awaken 
Coralie—and they would be certain to ter- 
rify her. In the thousandth part of a sec- 
ond he had figured out his course of action, 
and as the Maya stood blinking in the 
sudden, blinding light, Nowell hurled the 
heavy gun at him, at the same moment 
dropping the torch and sweeping a blanket 
up from the cot and in front of him, to serve 
as a shield. 

He had scarcely grasped it with his right 
hand and held it before him when the heavy 


body of the snake hurtled against the 
hanging folds of the blanket. Nowell 


scooped it in both his arms and threw it 
from him, out whence it came. Then 
stooping swiftly, he recovered the torch and 
looked to see what luck he had had. 

He had had enough for all practical pur- 
poses. His devilish visitor, under the im- 
pact of the butt of the gun in his midriff, 
had sat down incontinently and quite out 
of breath, to think it over. The gun butt 
had struck him at the exact instant that he 
hurled the snake into the tent; Nowell, 
catching the reptile on the blanket, had 
hurled it back at him, and now the fer-de- 
lance, fighting mad, lay coiled between the 
Maya’s outspread legs, its dull, lidless eyes 
blazing defiance into the electric torch, and 
the wicked red tongue darting in and out 
malevolently. The entire attention of the 
snake was centered on the beam of light, 
and the entire attention of the Maya was 
centered on the snake! 

It was a creepy tableau. Gasping for 
breath and with his face contorted with 
pain and fear and horror, the Maya, never- 
theless, had sense enough to remain 
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perfectly still. With his arms stretched out 
behind him supporting his body he sat 
blinking into Nowell’s torch and wondering 
whether death would come from the snake 
or the white man. As matters developed, it 
came from neither. 

For perhaps twenty seconds Nowell stood 
gazing at the fearful sight in his tent door; 
then, with the beam of light still playing on 
the furious reptile, he reached among his 
effects until his hand touched a long hair 
rope. He swung it gently out toward the 
snake, and as the end fell a foot from the 
reptile’s nose, the snake struck, sinking its 
fangs in the ticklish horsehair. Instantly 
Nowell drew the rope end a foot toward him, 
and again the snake launched itself in blind 
fury upon the rope. Foot by foot, 
at each strike, the reptile fol- 
lowed this damnable thing 
that pricked the membrane 
of its mouth and would not 
die, expending its supply of 
poison in futile strikes. 

The Maya watched the 
creature depart from be- 
tween his rigid outstretched 
legs, and when he judged 
the moment propitious, he 
threw his black shanks high 
in the air and with a groan of 
relief did a neat back flip, with 
his head as a pivot. The maneuver took 
him out of danger and he lay on his belly, 
panting and watching the antics of Nowell 
and the snake. 

Seeing that the man apparently was safe, 
Nowell wasted small ceremony on the snake. 
Seizing a heavy hob-nailed miner’s boot he 
hurled it, heel first, at the snake. The boot 
struck fairly in the midst of the coiled fury, 
flattening him woefully. The second boot 
followed, and with his head crushed in, the 
fer-de-lance lay twisting in its death agony; 
whereupon Nowell stepped out of the tent, 
seized the snake by its horny tail and 
quickly dashed it to death against the old 
temple wall. 

This entire affair had lasted less than a 
minute. After disposing of the snake 
Nowell turned and flashed his torch for the 
Maya, and detected that courteous individ- 
ual, still gasping and with his hands clasped 
to his stomach now, weakly wending his way 
across theclearing, bound for parts unknown. 

A quick dash and Nowell was beside him, 
with a firm grasp in the native’s greasy 
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mop of hair; then, satisfied that he had a 
firm hold he proceeded to swing that Maya 
until the victim was weak and dizzy. 
This mauling process attended to, Nowell 
struck the invader twice, with great force, 
knocking him out; whereupon he dragged 
the unconscious Indian into his tent, 
lighted his little portable acetylene wall 
lamp and looked him over. 

The fellow was a speaking image of Ixotl 
but younger by about thirty years. Hewasa 
short, squat, powerful individual and Jimmy 
concluded that perhaps he had better not 
take any chances. With buckskin thongs 
he bound his prisoner hand and _ foot, 
doubled him up like a jack knife and laid 
him on his side, with his bound hands 

thrust downward between his 
knees and lashed to his ankles. 
Then he went outside, col- 

lected his boots and _ his 

gun, turned in and slept 

very well, indeed, for the 

remainder of the night. 

With the coming of dawn 

he awakened and looked at 

his prisoner. The fellow 

had rolled over on_ his 

other side for comfort, and 

with his blood-smeared face 

and tousled hair he looked 
anything but cheerful company. 

He eyed Nowell gloomily while the latter 
dressed. Doubtless he was wondering what 
fate was in store for him. But Nowell left 
him wondering and repaired to the house, 
where he found Ixotl, in blissful ignorance 
of the unexpected turn of the night’s 
program, pounding maize in a stone mortar. 

He tapped the old priest on the shoulder, 
pointed significantly toward the tent and 
indicated that Ixotl should follow him, 
there to discover something of profound 
interest. After one quick suspicious look 
the old fellow followed meekly, and Nowell 
led him back to the tent. 

At sight of his countryman trussed up 
like a roped steer, [xotl was plainly flabber- 
gasted. But he spoke no word. For several 
seconds he stared—no, glared, at the bound 
man, then turned upon Nowell a meek in- 
quiring glance, as who should say: ‘This 
is interesting, of course, but what, pray, 
have I to do with your social affairs?”’ 

Nowell eyed the priest sternly. Ixotl 
attempted to meet it fairly, but could not; 
his shoe-button eyes had never been intended 





by nature to fight a duel with those 
of a white man, and presently he looked 
away in evident confusion. Nowell laughed 
then, and stooping, unbound his unwilling 
suest. The rascal stood erect, stretched 
his stiff limbs and rubbed his sore abdomen 
before Nowell seized him once more by the 
hair and led him from the tent. Once out- 
side, he pointed the Maya toward the south, 
gave him a violent shove and accelerated 
his flight with a prodigious kick on his 
northern extension. 

The incident was closed. With a parting 
glare at Ixotl, who looked as chop-fallen as 
a sheep-killing dog, Nowell strolled over to 
the house for breakfast. He had his own 
reasons for not shooting the Maya. He 
hesitated to kill a human being, even in 
self-defense, and since he had indicated 
very clearly to Ixotl that a state of war 
existed and that he was on his guard, he 
was content to await the next move. For 
fear of frightening Coralie he decided to say 
nothing to her of his midnight adventure. 


A breakfast Coralie led the way 
into the room that had been her 
father’s study and laboratory in the days 
preceding his death. Although the master 
had been gone six years the room that had 
been his workshop still retained the impress 
of his character in the plates and sketches 
which adorned the walls; the precise, more- 
than-feminine order that prevailed; in the 
notes in cramped handwriting which cov- 
ered every inch of unprinted paper or card- 
board upon the walls. 

Jimmy examined the study with the eye 
of an expert. On the left wall were steel- 
plate engravings of the Humboldt Frag- 
ments complete, the long, vertical sequences 
of crudely-drawn symbols curiously suggest- 
ing a comic supplement to the “pictorial 
Sunday edition” which spread entirely over 
the south wall—paintings, sketches, photo- 
graphs of ruins and excavations and the 
grim relics of anthropological researches. 

But most interesting to Nowell was the 
right wall over the long table where Pro- 
fessor Blake had pursued his labors. Coralie 
explained, with pedantic exactitude, the 
significance of the grotesque groups which, 
correlated in the light of sympathetic un- 
derstanding, made up The Story of a Peo- 
ple—the Zotza; the chronicle of their 


achievements, their gods, their kings and 
their treasure. 
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‘“‘Here,”’ began the daughter of the man 
whose life-work was spread before them, 
“are the relevant pictographs from the 
works of Mueller and Humboldt—relevant 
because they appertain to the Zotza.”’ 

Jimmy listened attentively, as she spoke 
on, for this was shop talk in which he reveled 
as does an artist in light and color tones or a 
miner in his unintelligible patter of stopes, 
winzes and drifts. 

Coralie continued: 

“The work of Mueller is not of value to 
us directly, except that it correlates the 
symbols of Ixotl’s people, allots to them 
their particular niche among the Sun- 
Worshipers and greatly simplifies the study 
of their literature, for of course, you know, 
Jimmy, of the curious thread of analogy 
which runs through such _hieroglyphics? 
Father collected all those writings which 
had to do with the subject in hand, and also 
other first-hand evidence of his own, in- 
cluding pottery and mural decorations 
from the palace of Uxmal, the fragments he 
unearthed here at our own temple of 
Zotziha and the picture-writing and altar 
symbols in the temple at Teoco. The tem- 
ple of the sun there, by the way, is still in 
an excellent state of preservation. No 
white man but my father has ever entered 
it. Here are the copies of the Teoco glyphs.” 

She indicated a series of some one hun- 
dred carefully drawn reproductions in pen- 
cil, which occupied the center of the wall 
space. Nowell studied them minutely— 
the usual assortment of fantastically de- 
lineated figures, each of which must be 
pored over, studied and translated, with due 
regard always for the ancient religious 
mania—the exaggeration—in short for all 
the mental attributes and shortcomings of 
the forgotten historian who “wrote” that 
particular chapter in the history of his race. 

That is the important point in this most 
fascinating pursuit of the lore of a vanished 
people; to grasp the concept, to put one’s 
self en rapport with the viewpoint of him 
who limned, a thousand or ten thousand 
years ago, his graphic symbols on the un- 
dying rock, for science of today to read and 
reconstruct. 

Coralie permitted the youthful follower 
in her father’s footsteps ample time for 
examination before passing on to a short 
series of pictures on a larger scale than the 
others and in two parallel rows of eight 
pictures each. 
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By the aid of his electric torch he compared, picture by picture, the glyphs with Blake’s sketches. 
It was monotonous labor 
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“Now,” she said, ‘“‘we come to the gist of 
the matter. The mosaics from the sun altar 
at Teoco lie upon the floor of the ceremonial 
room in the form of a parallelogram, with 
one angle at the altar and the other at the 
temple door. Through many years my 
father studied the inscription, but it seemed 
meaningless, not even possessing the usual 
connectedness, the underlying story, if I 
may refer to it as such. But a year before 
his death he found the key to the enigma. 

“At one time of the yvear—possibly twice 
a year; I am not certain—the light of the 
setting sun enters the narrow door of the 
temple, throwing a bar of light diagonally 
across the mosaics, and lights the altar 
with its last beams as it sinks behind the 
horizon. Now, two lines of pictures—these 
sixteen before us—lie in that beam of sun- 
light when it gilds the altar. They reveal 
the long-guarded secret of the treasure of 
Uxmal!” 

“Huh! he grunted. No scientist be- 
lieves any human being until he has first 
investigated everything for himself. ‘‘What 
was your father’s translation of the pic- 
tures?” 

Coralie pointed dramatically at the 
double row of cuts and said: ‘‘At Zotziha, 
where the southern deer crosses the deer—”’ 

He almost laughed rudely at the seeming 
ridiculousness of the rendition—almost, 
but not quite. Professor Blake and _ his 
work were not such as to be laughed at, 
for too much of dignity lay in the man’s 
personality and achievements while he had 
lived; too great stress was laid upon the 
dead scientist’s opinions by the world’s 
greatest archaeologists for a recruit like 
Jimmy Nowell to take upon himself the 
prerogatives of a scoffer. 

Leaning close to the wall he surveyed the 
pictographs carefully. He found no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the Bat-god symbol 
and somewhat further along the deer pic- 
tures, occupying positions which would 
have placed them relatively near the altar 
in the temple. On this end the hiero- 
glyphics were clear, but in the reproductions 
which depicted the stones near the doorway 
of the altar room the symbols were dim, 
fragmentary. Many feet had doubtless 
trodden the sacred writings and ground 
them into dust, thus silencing the voice of 
the message which they carried. Here it 
was, of course, that Professor Blake’s 
translation had broken off, untinished be- 








yond the point where Coralie had quoted, 
never to be completed except by inference 
or guess. 

“Where the southern deer crosses the 
deer—” Jimmy repeated aloud. 

“Yes,” Coralie resumed. ‘That is why 
father’s excavations were carried on below 
the temple in the ravine—where the deer 
crosses. The game trail followed by the 
animals to water crosses the main canyon 
there.” 

Nowell shook his head. ‘‘Nothing do- 
ing,” he said with conviction. ‘I should 
never have construed it so.” 

“Father found no treasure,” Coralie 
continued, “nothing but pieces of broken 
pottery, scraps of clothing and leather— 
refuse no doubt, from the temple in the 
earlier days. He dug in the ravine until 
the day before he died. Before he became 
unconscious he said to me: ‘Coralie, tell 
them not to dig any more at the crossing 
of the game trail. I was wrong. Tell them 
to seek the secret of the temple again.’ 
Ah, Jimmy, that was the saddest moment 
of my father’s life—after all his prodigious 
labor and his striving to die realizing that 
it had all been in vain; that he had pinned 
his faith upon an error of his own. Oh, 
Jimmy, I do wish we could justify him.” 

“We'll try,” he answered. “Now please 
show me the notes your father kept.” 

Coralie opened several drawers in the 
base of the table. In some were loose 
sheets of foolscap filed without regard to 
method, but in others lay piles of the same 
ruled paper, pierced and tied with twine, to 
form a rude book, and bearing lettered 
headings in the same queer cramped hand- 
writing that appeared in all parts of the 
room. 

Nowell read these headings: ‘Catalog 
of Zotza glyphs, Classified;”’ ‘‘Uxmal Deities 
and Symbols,” etc As he skimmed 
through the pages it was slowly borne in 
upon him that here was a labor of love 
which he could perform, whether or not the 
treasure should ever be found. He re- 
solved to collect and publish the results of 
the dead archaeologist’s research—the labor 
of a man broken, ill, yet showing painstak- 
ing accuracy in every detail—accuracy and 
infinite study. The title suggested itself: 
“Uxmal Symbols, with Special Reference to 
the Zotza Sub-phratry. A Posthumous 
Work of Professor John Blake, Edited 
by James Elwin Nowell.” It would be a 
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year’s hard work, with little or no monetary 
reward, but there would be justice and honor 
done to a great man’s memory among his 
fellows, and that was sufficient! 

Finding him so tremendously interested 
in the notes as to have absolutely forgotten 
her presence, Coralie slipped quietly out of 
the room and took up her dressmaking. 

Late in the afternoon Nowell emerged 
from the study. He would have liked to 
remain with the professor’s fascinating 
legacy to science until he had read every 
word of the vast pile of manuscript but he 
had a few precautions to take before sun- 
down, if he was to insure himself against 
intrusion in his tent in the future. 

He went out into an open space in the 
jungle and gathered several sacks 
of very dry leaves, which he 
scattered around his tent for 
a radius of fifty feet. Thus, 
the crackling of the dry 
leaves, should an enemy at- 
tempt to approach his tent 
at night, would reveal the 
presence of the intruder. 

But Jimmy was a sound 

sleeper, and in order to 

still further safeguard his 

person he set out three gun- 

traps—two loaded shotguns and 

a rifle, with their muzzles pointing 

off into space, with strings fastened to the 
sét triggers and encircling the tent at a 
height of about four inches from the ground, 
so that anyone approaching the tent could 
not avoid tripping over the strings and dis- 
charging the guns. Fearing the inspection 
of Ixotl, however, he waited until dark be- 
fore setting these gun-traps. 

That night, when he returned to his tent 
to sleep, the excellence of his idea was 
demonstrated beyond cavil. With his 
mind filled with equal quantities of moon- 
shine and hieroglyphics, he forgot about 
the gun-traps, tripped over the guardian 
string and set off all three guns with a tre- 
mendous salvo that caused him to spring 
fully three feet into the air with fright. 
He alighted with every hair on end and his 
heart thumping like a pneumatic riveter. 

Back in the house he heard a scream from 
Coralie and a shout from Ixotl. 

“Jimmy,” she wailed, “what has hap- 
pened?” 


“Nothing,” he lied glibly. “TI just took 


a crack at some kind of a cat I found sneak- 
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ing around my tent. I’m all right, Coralie. 
Go to bed and do not worry.”’ 

He reloaded the guns and set the triggers 
again, although he had little fear of a night 
attack in force. Poisonous tropical snakes, 
particularly the fer-de-lance, which is a most 
prolific breeder and a nocturnal prowler, 
and hence held in great dread by the natives, 
would serve to protect him from molesta- 
tion at the hands of the Mayas, while his 
big electric torch would serve to protect 
him, at night, from his unwitting defenders. 


HERE two side ravines intersected 
the main canyon below the ancient 
temple, thus forming a natural game trail 
for animals traveling from east to west to 
seek the seepage water from the 
spring above, Professor Blake 
had carried on his excava- 
tions. The first day of his 
stay in Sunland, Nowell 
had noticed the yellow scar 
on the hillside below the 
temple, but in his casual 
inspection then he had 
thought it simply the raw 
gash left after some tor- 
rential storm during the 
rainy season. 

The day following his perusal 
of the professor’s manuscript, how- 
ever, Nowell decided to prospect the site of 
his predecessor’s earthwork, and at the first 
critical glance he realized that only the most 
monumental faith in the correctness of 
his hypothesis could have kept the dead 
scientist at work on this palpably barren 
prospect. It was evident to Nowell that 
while Professor Blake was indubitably 
“long” on archaeology and ethnology, he 

was a trifle “‘short”’ on geology. 

Some of the cuts showed immense de- 
posits of overburden or soil, while in others 
the indurated limestone—Silurian, as nearly 
as Jimmy could determine—was revealed 
at very shallow depths. Therefore, from a 
practical viewpoint, uninfluenced by his- 
torical legend, the spot was most unlikely 
as yielding buried treasure. 

In the first place, any flood of magnitude 
from heavy rains might change the whole 
superficial aspect of the intersecting gulches; 
might remove every vestige of loam and 
subsoil, leaving the naked rock on either 
side of the gorge! Indeed, this might have 
happened, the soil might have been replaced 























by the elements, removed again and re- 
placed a dozen times following the period 
subsequent to the Uxmal dynasty! 

To Nowell it did not seem reasonable to 
presume that these people could have over- 
looked such obvious features in secreting a 
treasure which, being of religious signifi- 
cance, certainly had held, in their eyes, a 
value enhanced far beyond any intrinsic 
worth. It did not seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would choose a spot, of 
which the very description was vague, when 
around about them could have been selected 
any one of a hundred caches where their 
pitiful trinkets would rest secure until the 
crack of doom. 

Nowell decided that there could be no 
other method of procedure save compliance 
with Blake’s final injunction to again seek 
a correct solution of the secret in the mys- 
tic altar symbols of the sun temple. He 
had no alternative save the colossal task 
o checking and verifying Blake’s work 
through all its tedious intricate steps, from 
the unconfirmed rumor that a treasure really 
did exist to the ultimate development of a 
logical and reasonable plan of action to 
locate and recover it. And this was neces- 
sary because of one thing—the possibility 
of one slight error, an infinitesimal devia- 
tion from “the true” in the course which 
Professor Blake had mapped out and fol- 
lowed. 

With due regard for Coralie’s father, the 
unassailable fact remained that the very 
exactness, the very logic of his reasoning 
might have blinded him to the more practi- 
cal elements of the case. 

It has been ever thus. Men whose minds 
have become focused upon a subject de- 
manding absolute concentration and _in- 
tensely specialized erudition, are more than 
apt to pursue their deductions ruthlessly 
to the end with an intensity of interest that 
necessarily holds much of narrowness. 

Thus reasoned Jimmy, with no thought 
of discourtesy to the memory of the emi- 
nent Blake. The contrary was the fact. 
The imagined spectacle of that elderly man, 
sick unto death, performing menial labors 
in the sun, in support of his belief and his 
devotion to science, was sublime; any 


hypothesis which might diverge from the 
professor’s point of error and thereby lead 
to the discovery of the object of his search, 
would in no way detract from the proven 
excellence of the dead man’s research. It 
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would merely serve to add to the tragedy 
of his unavailing efforts. 

Jimmy observed that this morning Ixotl 
did not appear at all interested in his move- 
ments. Evidently he had not worried a 
great deal while Professor Blake had con- 
fined his digging to the canyon trail. This 
morning the old priest was in the upper 
clearing, contentedly farming the small patch 
of maize and beans. 

Nowell decided to experiment. Taking 
up his tools he repaired to the temple, where 
he began a noisy shoveling in the hope of 
attracting the attention of the aged Maya. 
The ruse was successful. Within five 
minutes Ixotl was at his side, and appar- 
ently he desired to be friendly, for he 
stretched out his lean arm for the shovel 
and when it was yielded to him, he looked 
up at Nowell, as if desiring his instructions 
as to where to commence work. 

Jimmy smiled at his dissimulation. [xotl 
had thought to appear eager for service, 
but instead of allaying the suspicions he 
feared, he aroused them. Quite evidently, 
Nowell reflected, [xotl believed the temple 
or its immediate environs to be the territory 
where the priests of the Zotza had hidden 
their treasures. Moreover, no dark-skinned 
son of the tropics was ever known to seek 
labor voluntarily except from some such 
motive as hunger, love or religion, and as 
Ixotl was well-fed and certainly too ancient 
for the pleasures of Eros, there remained, 
then, only his queer religious belief, half 
folk-lore, half fetishism. Jimmy had learned 
enough. 

“That will do, Hotey, old squirrel,” he 
said and started for the house. 

For a moment he thought that a visitor 
must have arrived during his. absence, for 
as he mounted the veranda steps a totally 
unfamiliar figure stood in the central hall. 
Then the figure turned toward him and he 
recognized the butterfly that had so lately 
emerged from the chrysalis of a dilapidated 
blue ball-gown. 

It has been said that it requires nine 
tailors to make a man, and surely it must 
have taken the habiliments of nine men to 
dress Miss Coralie this morning. Jimmy 
recognized the texture of his blue serge 
Norfolk suit in her natty jacket, and the 
pongee motor coat of poor Kellogg had gone 
into a hobble skirt. Kellogg’s pale blue 
pajamas had met the literal scissors of their 
fate, having been sacrificed to make a shirt 
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Waist with ruffed collar and frogs in double- 
lined array down the front. Her hair pre- 
sented an exact replica of that of the lady 
in embarrassing deshabille who had graced 
—or disgraced, the choice is not urged ss 
the cover of the women’s magazine. 

Seeing Nowell she pirouetted on one be- 
sandaled toe for his critical inspection. If 
his approbation was her desire, she suc- 
ceeded admirably, for Jimmy gave an imi- 
tation of a goldfish that would have per- 
plexed even the most divinatory detective 
of fiction. 

As usual she thought his silence the result 
of disapproval. 

“Do you not like my new 
Jimmy?” she asked anxiously. 

“Like them!” he gasped. “I should say 
Ido. You're a stunner. You've got some 
kind of a confounded corset on! Why, dog 
my cats, compared with you, the next most 
nearly perfect woman on earth is a hag!”’ 

She flew to him and essayed a joyous hug. 
He avoided her. 

“What is a hag?”’ she queried. 

“A hag,” quoth Jimmy, “is a compound 
formed by adding wistful years to naughty 
little girls. It is something you will be one 
fine day if you do not mind your Uncle 
Jimmy.” 

“Bunk,” she retorted. 
get that chatter?” 

He went away reviling himself. Never 
before had he felt so keen a horror of his 
mother tongue. 


A a first step in his labor of verifying 


clothes, 


“Where do you 


the successive deductions of Pro- 
fessor Blake, Nowell decided to pay a visit 
to the ruins of the Palace of Uxmal. Coralie 
wished to go, but he vetoed this suggestion 
on the grounds of expediency. He could 
cover more country alone. 

Accordingly hé set out at sun-up the 
following morning, riding straight across 
country, and reached Uxmal, the place of 
almost forgotten kings, before the god of 
those kings was more than two hours above 
the horizon. 

He found that the Palace of Uxmal had 
been the most important and magnificent 
of the abodes of the dynasty which had 
ruled over this land. Here was attained in 
its highest degree the marvelous construc- 
tion of geometrical designs in mosaic which 
characterizes the relics of the Sun-Wor- 


shipers and renders their works of value, 
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even apart from the fascinating study of 
their modes of living and their history. 

The palace—‘*Palace of the living and 
the dead’’—had been builded originally in 
the general form of a rectangle, with walls 
of white stone, formed of innumerable 
pieces all fitted and laid with a beauty and 
precision that puts to blush the most am- 
bitious efforts of modern architects. Im- 
mense pillars there were, so thick that the 
arms of two tall men could not circumscribe 
them, built of great pieces of white stone, 
the source of whose supply it would have 
been difficult to ascertain. These pillars 
had supported great slabs of a stone which 
had done duty as roof or as the floor of 
super-imposed rooms. 

The palace had been erected without 
mortar of any description; simply by ac- 
curate and painstaking labor and _ skill. 
Thus it had: stood for countless centuries, 
its walls often intact from ground to ancient 
roof-line, its pillars stiil standing, glaring 
sentinels over the graves of the builders, a 
sad and lonely monument to the skill and 
devotion of a vanished people. 

Nowell would have delighted in spending 
weeks around that splendid old pile, sketch- 
ing the designs and poring over the frag- 
mentary evidence of the dead civilization. 
But he had no time for such enjoyments to- 
day. He tethered his mule to a tree in the 
ruined court and quickly descerded to the 
subterranean cavern or cellar where Pro- 
fessor Blake had found the picture 
writing. 

This sunken room he found to be a tre- 
mendous square basement, hewn from the 
solid rock and walled with the same white 
stone of which the palace had been con- 
structed. The debris that had accumulated 
during the slow-passing centuries had been 
removed by Professor Blake or some other, 
and the enclosure was clear, showing upon 
the walls and floor, in perfect preservation, 
the embossed and carved figures of the 
pictographs. 

Taking his notes, copied from those of 
the doctor, he set to work, by the aid of his 
electric torch comparing, picture by picture, 
the glyphs themselves with Blake’s sketches. 
It was monotonous labor, for one after an- 
other the results and deductions of Coralie’s 
father were verified and the excellence of 
his reasoning borne out. But still he per- 
sisted, hour after hour, until he had finished 
comparing them all, when he gathered up 
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his notes and sketches and prepared to make 
the return journey. 

As he came up the broken causeway to 
daylight, he stood for a moment, blinking 
in the glare of the westering sun. The mule 
was still standing, tied to the tree in the 
court, and as Nowell’s eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the sunlight and he looked at his 
riding animal, he observed that her ears 
were pricked forward interestedly, as if she 
smelled something which claimed her atten- 
tion. 

Slight though the warning was, neverthe- 
less it was sufficient. With every sense on 
the alert, Nowell stepped gingerly toward 
the mule, untied her and vaulted into the 
saddle. For a moment he glanced intently 
around the ruined court, but the 
only living thing he saw was a 
lizard, and he turned and 


rode out through the 
palace gate. And then it 
happened. 


As he passed under the 
crumbling arch of the en- 
trance a loop of grass-rope 
hurtled through the air and 
settled over his head. 

Frightened, the mule 

bounded forward, the lasso 

tightened around Nowell’s 

body, pinning his arms to his 

side, and he was jerked out of the 

saddle, landing in a ridiculous sitting posture 
in the dank grass just outside the palace 
gate. 

He looked up. Perched in a huge niche 
above the base of the stone arch, on a ledge 
about a foot wide, three Maya men stood, 
frantically hauling on the slack of the rope. 

It was a clever ruse, but his enemies had 
reckoned without the mule. Her twitching 
ears had warned Nowell, and as he passed 
under the arch he had drawn his automatic 
from the holster. It was in his hand now, 
as the three Mayas jerked him into the air, 
while half a dozen others came scrambling 
over the ruins to truss him up while he hung 
suspended in the air. The rope had bound 
him above the elbows, but his forearms 
were free. Raising his right forearm, with 
the pistol clutched in his hand, he twisted 
his body until the muzzle of the gun was 
within six inches of the rope; then he fired 
and the bullet tore through the maguey 
rope, weakening it to such an extent that 
under the stress of Jimmy Nowell’s one 
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hundred and seventy pounds it parted and 
he dropped to the ground. 

Under the arch of the great stone gate he 
dodged, with his back against the wall, 
facing the oncoming rush. Seeing him at 
bay they paused a dozen feet from him, 
irresolute, then several of them broke and 
disappeared in the bush. Three of them, 
however, were made of sterner stuff. They 
were armed with long knives and they 
charged him now, as his automatic barked 
in their very faces. He was shooting to 
kill, for this was no time for a show of the 
magnanimous consideration he had dis- 
played to the snake-bearer who had called 
to pay his respects a few nights previous. 

Nevertheless, despite his good attentions, 

he failed signally to prune the 

Maya census. His first shot 

bored a furrow through the 

scalp of the foremost as- 

sailant, stunning him— 

what is colloquially known 

as a “crease.” He fell, 

with the result that the 

two behind him stumbled 

over his body, while Jimmy 

fired into the brown of 

them. His gun contained 

nine cartridges. One he 

had used on the rope, and 

with the remaining eight he 

scored but one bull’s-eye, for 

scientists are not noted for their elegant 

marksmanship. He succeeded in punctur- 

ing an arm and a leg, thus further delaying 

the advance, and depleting to a woeful 

extent the stock of animal courage of the 
wretched beings who had attacked him. 

With frightened howls the two slightly 
wounded survivors of the charge fled into 
the bush, pursued by the war-mad Jimmy, 
who was cursing them in a thoroughly 
scientific but most unprofessorial manner. 
All of which was very poor judgment, for 
the moment he emerged from the protection 
of the arch, forgetful of the presence of the 
three attentive hombres in the niche at the 
base of the arch, one of them proceeded to 
remind him that personally he did not con- 
sider the argument quite ended. He deftly 
bounced a jagged piece of white rock, the 
size of a baseball, off Jimmy Nowell’s 
learned head, cutting a gash in that member 
and effectually flooring its owner. 

He was up again almost instantly, how- 
ever, desperately slipping more cartridges 
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into his magazine. Under his erratic fire 
the three worthies on the gate leaped to the 
ground, a distance of fully twenty feet, and 
fled with raucous cries, leaving Jimmy in 
peaceful possession of the Palace of Uxmal 
and a head that felt like it must have re- 
ceived a compound fracture, at the very least. 

“T guess I'll go away from this place,” 
he mused whimsically and started groggily 
toward his mule, which outraged animal 
stood snorting at a little distance. He 
leaned against her and reloaded his auto- 
matic, then climbed into the saddle and 
headed for home. 

To his great relief he was not molested 
further. His head soon cleared, although 
it ached dreadfully and the blood flowed 
rather freely. However, he decided he was 
not badly hurt; had come off very lucky, 
in fact, and had every reason to rejoice. 
Nevertheless, he felt that he could never 
be happy again, for he believed he had 
killed a man! This horrible thought 
bothered him so that presently he wheeled 
the mule and rode back to the old palace to 
gaze upon his dead! He found the dead 
sitting up, rubbing his sinful head and mop- 
ping his wound with a dirty loin cloth. 

“Thank God there is no blood on my 
soul,” he murmured gratefully, and once 
more he took the homeward trail, satisfied 
that archaeology was probably as lively a 
study as one could hope to take up. 

Upon Nowell’s arrival at Sunland _ his 
gory appearance gave Coralie a fright, but 
he reassured her with a forced grin and ex- 
plained that he had fallen down the stair- 
way leading to the underground rooms in 
the old palace. It was not at all a serious 
wound and he permitted Coralie to wash 
it and bind it up, under his directions. 

“Where is Ixotl?” he asked presently. 

“He went over to Itaco on some private 
business this morning.” 

That settled it. Beyond a doubt now, it 
was the aged priest who had instigated the 
attack upon him. He had not gone to Itaco 
at all, but had sought out his people, lurk- 
ing in the neighborhood, and sent them to 
the old palace at Uxmal. The fact of Ixotl’s 
absence could not be regarded as a coinci- 
dence, and Nowell detinitely dismissed the 
faint counter-idea that the attack upon 
him might have been made by members of 
some wandering tribe, seeking his gun and 
the few trinkets they might find upon his 
person. 
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He did not sing or play for Coralie that 
night. He realized that to stay in this coun- 
try and pursue his search for the treasure 
meant, sooner or later, a fight to the finish, 
and the thought threw him into a serious 
frameof mind. It occurred to him that per- 
haps it might be just as well for him to take 
Coralie and head back through the wilder- 
ness to Campeche, leaving the search for 
the treasure until some later date, when he 
could return with reinforcements. But no! 
That would mean an even apportionment 
with the reinforcements, of the treasure, 
should he find it, and consequently a heavy 
diminution of Coralie’s share of the treas- 
ure! 

He retired to his tent shortly after dinner, 
set his gun-traps and turned in to think it 
over. 


Y morning Jimmy Nowell had _ fully 

made up his mind as to his course of 
action. Whether or not such a plan might 
meet with the approval of Ixotl, Jimmy was 
now resolved that the temple of Zotziha 
should be thoroughly ransacked, both above 
and below ground. 

He was forced to admit himself that in 
their clashes thus far the little brown man 
and he had battled to a draw, although the 
throbbing in his sore head had a tendency 
to make Jimmy think that perhaps Ixotl 
had a shade the better of the argument. At 
any rate, it served to bring to the front the 
fighting blood of his Puritan forebears. He 
would fight for that treasure and find it, if 
possible; at least the danger must be 
greater than it was at present to frighten 
him away from his quest. It was _ his 
opinion that his opponents did not possess 
firearms, and this was a distinct advantage. 
With the utmost care and watchfulness he 
figured that he had a rattling good fighting 
chance. 

However, he decided to be prepared for 
emergencies. Accordingly he made his 
will, leaving to Coralie all his worldly goods 
and chattels. Next he prepared a map of 
the route to Campeche, with minute in- 
structions for her guidance in the event of 
his death. These, together with all of his 
money, he enclosed in an envelope, and 
labeled: ‘To be opened in the event of my 
death or disappearance,” and set in a promi- 
nent place in his tent. During the day, 
when he was absent from his tent, he care- 
fully took his firearms topieces and hid them. 











The strange affair at the palace of Uxmal 
was another incident in favor of his theory 
that some flaw had marred the elaborate 
structure of circumstantial evidence which 
Professor Blake had built, piece by piece, 
until at last he had deduced his theory of 
the hiding place of the treasure. Yet, to 
date, Nowell had been unable to find that 
flaw. His study of the Uxmal pictographs 
had only served to verify the professor’s 
precise notes. The glyphs related in the 
main to the fearsome—and probably grossly 
exaggerated—personal amours, exploits and 
worships of the kings who ruled over Uxmal 
—and the priests who ruled over the kings! 
Only a few occasional pictures had held ma- 
terial interest, and these only because they 
indicated that there would be 
found a continuation of the 
picture-writings in the tem- 
ples of Zotziha and Teoco. 

Nowell was almost at a 
standstill. To go to Teoco 
were most unwise, in view 
of the late attitude of Ixotl 
and the fact that the In- 
dian, in all probability, 
had enlisted in his cause the 
men of Itaco—the tribe 
with which he had become 
merged. Nowell decided, there- 
fore, to confine his operations to 
the ruins of Professor Blake’s so-called 
“Altar of Zotziha.” 

In the very beginning of his operations 
he discovered that it would be impossible 
to work during the heat of the day, so he 
dug and burrowed only in the early morning 
hours and during the cool of the late after- 
noons. By a few hours’ work he threw a 
dam across the gulch at the side of the old 
excavations and made for himself a swim- 
ming-hole, which he found most grateful 
after his day’s work. 

At the circular sun-temple he first 
sketched the interior, with particular care 
to note the positions of the larger frag- 
ments of stone and rubble. He knew that 
data of this kind, and this kind alone, had 
resulted in the restoration of many ruins— 
notably the open-air ceremonial places of 
pre-historic peoples in the British Isles, 
with their long-secret arrangement of cairns 
and giant up-ended stones. 

Upon the completion of his sketches 
Nowell commenced the tedious task of re- 
moving the debris. This consumed days 
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of toil carrying buckets of crumbled cement 
work to his dump on the hillside. At other 
times his toil was lightened by the delights 
of Coralie’s company, as perched upon a 
rock in the shade, she regaled him with 
Maya folk-lore and fairy tales or deeply 
scientific lore—less and less personal as 
time went on and the desire grew more 
insistent in Nowell’s soul for more personal 
conversations. Or, in her more energetic 
moods she would take shovel or bucket or 
vine-knife and insist upon “helping” him. 
How could he tell her she was hindering 
him? 

In the meantime Ixotl had disappeared. 
For several days subsequent to his pre- 
tended trip to Teoco the Maya had been 

around the house as usual, in his 
customary silent manner per- 
forming his _ self-imposed 
labors. Then he had quiet- 
ly, and without any an- 
nouncement, betaken him- 
self to parts unknown. 
Coralie was not worried. 
The Indian had probably 
gone on one of his queer 
pilgrimages, to Teoco or 

elsewhere, she opined. 
Presently came a sequence of 
days which brought with them 
clouds and most welcome rain, 
somewhat unusual here, for the rainy season 
was not due for three months yet. Nowell 
welcomed it and worked with redoubled 
energy, for the water cleansed the walls and 
the fallen roof, laying the dust and render- 

ing his labors much more bearable. 

On a morning when the sun appeared 
again, sucking up the rain-mists which hung 
over the woods, Nowell ended his prelim- 
inary labor, and he and Coralie cast about 
for a plan of procedure. With the exception 
of several of the larger slabs of stone, the 
floor of the temple was clear, and on this 
floor appeared lines of mosaic pictures. 
Jimmy studied them carefully, but they 
seemed to be merely decorative—long lines 
of pictographs in which the deer symbol 
was repeated with the monotonous recur- 
rence of the squares in figured linoleum. 

The huge obsidian altar, more than ever 
dignified now and lonely, since its massive 
top had been cleared of detritus, stood in 
the eastern end of the room, in shade at 
this time of the day; and on it sat Coralie, 
swinging her bare feet, the sun’s rays across 
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the top of the wall glinting on her hair. 
Jimmy stood over near where the old west- 
ern doorway had been, mopping his fore- 
head in the humid morning air. 

“Hello, pal! Here’s something new!” 
Coralie exclaimed suddenly. (The so- 
attractive purity of her English was being 
adulterated as speedily as she could wheedle 
good up-to-date slang from Jimmy Nowell). 
“Lamp this.”’ 

Jimmy crossed the temple floor and 
‘“Jamped”’ it as per instructions, before 
looking up at her to say: ‘Coralie, for the 
love of Mike, do not use such language. 
It’s horrible.” 

“Jimmy dear, nix on that old talk. 
Look!’ She made a tom-boy leap to the 
floor from the altar and pointed to a large 
slab of white stone, which Jimmy had 
already noticed—and cursed—for its size 
and weight, a dozen times. But now, 
loosened no doubt by the rain, a plug of 
earth and leaves had fallen out, leaving an 
aperture through the heart of the slab— 
a round hole about seven inches in diameter. 

“It must be the stove-pipe hole,” Jimmy 
muttered inanely. 

“Why, to be sure, goose. They had 
cooking stoves and stove-pipes a couple of 
thousand years ago—nit!”’ 

“Nit!” thought Jimmy. “I'll swear she 
didn’t get that one from me. That must 
be anatavism!’”’ He stood, immersed in pro- 
found study, looking at the hole in the stone 
slab. 

“Oh, I know,” cried Coralie exultantly. 
“When that slab was in the roof the sun 
used to shine through that hole upon the 
altar—oh, no! it doesn’t either’—with a 
little grimace of disappointment 

But Nowell had seized upon the idea as a 
kitten would upon a ball of catnip. 

“No,” he replied, “it wouldn't shine on 
the altar, but you can bet your bottom 
dollar 'll find out where it did shine!” 

Coralie was silent, her eyes shining with 
excitement, while her lips formed the words: 
“Bet your bottom dollar.”’ She was storing 
them away for future reference! 

Jimmy stepped back to the doorway and 
“sized up” the interior of the temple and the 
surrounding trees, his mind grappling with 
the problem of the restoration of the roof. 

It would be an enormous task. Those 
great slabs must be lifted and held in their 
places by scaffolding and props until the 
domal arch of the ancient ceiling should be 
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replaced and keyed tightly. No one man 
could do it, even though he had the aid of 
two strong girls like Coralie and Mana. 
However, complete restoration might not 
be necessary; possibly the lifting of this 
one slab to the position from which it had 
fallen, as nearly as this could be accom- 
plished after so many years, might reveal 
the use to which the tubular aperture had 
been put by the builders of the sun-altar. 

Several huge trees grew near the walls, 
their limbs overhanging and encroaching 
upon the works of the man_ beneath. 
Jimmy’s quick eye detected one limb, that 
of a giant bolsa, which would make a periect 
boom wherewith the slab might be raised 
by the use of suitable blocks and tackle. 

Coralie approached him. ‘What’s do- 
ing?”’ she demanded. 

But he did not answer. The nearness of 
her warm little body, with its fragrance, its 
unbounded vitality, threw his ordered 
thoughts into confusion. As he glanced 
down at her, standing there in the sun, so 
near, so infinitely desirable and attainable, 
he suddenly forgot all those centuries of 
New England repression that had gone into 
his moulding. He passed his left arm about 
her shoulders; with his right around her 
waist he crushed her to him, with a grip 
which told better than words the love and 
longing he felt in every atom of his being. 

Coralie lay in his arms, head thrown 
back, eyes closed, breathing just a trifle 
more quickly as she—waited! 

He held her close—close for a time, then 
gradually his arms loosed their hold upon 
her. He kissed her on the forehead, at the 
base of that little crinkly part in her glori- 
ous hair, and released her. 

“You're so sweet,” he said simply, “I 
couldn’t help it.” And he sat down and 
grinned at her foolishly. The girl watched 
him with eyes that did not understand, her 
lips trembled a little as if torn between an 
answering smile and a sob. She stamped 
her little foot pettishly. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Jimmy 
Nowell,” she said, ‘I—I—what is the 
matter?” 

The whimsical wrinkle at the corners of 
Jimmy’s mouth widened. “I forgot one 
very important item in my equipment,” 
he said, as if taking up the conversation 
where he had left off. 

“What did you forget?” she queried. 

“An alarm clock.” 














And as this was too subtle a jest for Cor- 
alie, she frowned at his frivolity and left 
him to his own devices for the remainder 
of the day. 


LTHOUGH the absence of adequate 

help hampered him, Jimmy antici- 
pated no insurmountable difficulty in re- 
storing as much of the roof of the temple as 
his needs should require, provided no inter- 
ference should come from Ixotl and _ his 
allies. He had ropes in abundance—lash 
ropes from his packs and plaited green hide 
ropes of native manufacture from the stores 
of Professor Blake. 

His plan was simplicity itself. He meant 
to fasten his blocks and tackle to the bolsa 
limb, make fast one block with a 
grappling hook to the stone slab 
and haul away on the other 
end of the rope with his 
string of burros, harnessed 
in the park outside the 
temple walls, with Coralie 
and Mana essaying the 
role of teamstresses. 

He spent two days pre- 
paring the scaffolding upon 
which the stone should 
rest after it had been raised 
above the height of the wall; 
then the burros were hitched into 
their makeshift harness, tension gradually 
taken upon the ropes and the half ton of 
stone rose slowly from the ground guided 
by Jimmy’s steadying hand. 

After once starting it was necessary to 
work through without cessation, rain or 
shine, as the tension, once taken must be 
held until the rock was placed and stayed 
in the position it once had occupied. The 
two girls stood for hours uncomplainingly 
in the deadly heat, while Jimmy labored and 
perspired inside the temple. But an hour 
before dusk he gave the signal, the ropes 
were slacked and the slab settled easily, 
securely upon four horizontal “bents” of 
strong timbers which extended from the 
masonary wall to stout posts in the center 
of the enclosure—sufficiently strong, so 
their designer thought, to hold the weight 
of a dozen such slabs. He made certain of 
the structure, wedging under the stone 
where it did not fit the bents, and bracing 
the posts by means of cleats and angle- 
braces. Then he went out to where the 
girls waited. 
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“Hello, Jimmy,” Coralie greeted him, as 
if he had been absent for weeks. In her face 
was a sweet pride of accomplishment which 
became her well—a little air about her 
which implied that here was the one and 
only human encyclopedia on the care, 
maintenance, driving, handling, instincts 
and psychology of the humble burro! 

“Thank you, Coralie. You’ve been a 
heap of help and so has Mana. Tell her I 
said so and thank her for me.” 

He unhitched the burros and turned them 
loose and then while Coralie and her ser- 
vant returned to the house, he took a plunge 
in the swimming-hole in the creek-bed 
below. Thus ended their first important 
day’s work. 

It was a hungry, weary and rather 
sleepy company that sat on op- 
posite sides of the table that 
night, attended by a heavy- 

eyed Mana, who defied all 

the rules laid down for 
first-class service by munch- 

ing an ear of maize in one 


brown hand while she 
passed food or dishes with 
the other. 


“Well, Jimmy, what do 

you think we shall learn as 

the fruits of all our labor?” 
asked Coralie presently. 

“Tt’s hard to make a guess. It may be 
that after all our surmise we shall find that 
the hole in that slab has no significance 
except possibly some queer religious ob- 
servance of their everlasting love of hum- 
bug and mummery and secrecy. And yet 
I cannot get over the idea that there is 
some connection between it and our quest. 
Everything indicates this, and—oh, good 
Jiminy Cricketts, what’s that?” 

A loud echoing crash, as of an avalanche 
afar, interrupted him, sending his heart to 
his throat in that peculiar sudden fear of 
the unknown which attacks even the 
bravest of men. Coralie’s cheeks blanched, 
but not for long, and her silvery laugh 
echoed through the room. 

“Down goes McGinty,” she chirped. 
“Jimmy, it’s all off. The slab has dropped!” 

“Then some black rascal has been mon- 
keying with it,” he replied furiously. “I 
only hope it’s crushed a half dozen of them 
as flat as flounders,” and seizing his gun 
and electric torch he ran across the clear- 
ing to the old temple. 
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He found it deserted, its surroundings 
bathed in the peaceful moonlight. The 
slab had certainly fallen, falling to one side 
as the timbers buckled, and landing near 
the foot of the black obsidian altar. To his 
great grief, however, he could find no 
fragments of double-compressed Indian in 
the vicinity, but upon flashing his light 
against the temple floor he found some- 
thing else. He found a little sawdust, and 
then he understood. Two of the posts on 
one side had been sawed through more than 
half way; weakened thus, the strain was 
too much and the scaffolding had collapsed. 

He returned to the house as mad as a 
hatter. It is to be feared that he swore a 
little as he crossed the clearing to the 
house. Coralie tried to cheer him up. She 
regarded the whole affair as a sort of jolli- 
fication. 

“I’m glad it’s fallen,’ she said. “I’ve 
been thinking, Jimmy. Why bother raising 
the slab at all? Why not measure as 
nearly as possible the place in which the 
hole would have been in the roof and erect 
a cross-timber, or 

He was grinning in unholy joy! “And I 
call myself an engineer,” he said dis- 
gustedly. “From now on you're boss. 
I’m just a common, ordinary hewer of wood- 
bine and drawer of water-colors, and such 
other pastoral pursuits. I’d ask you to hit 
me on the head if it wasn’t so confounded 
sore still.” 

The excellence of her suggestion was not 
to be denied. The heavy slabs still re- 
maining within the temple could be re- 
moved and the temple roofed in as near a 
reproduction of its pristine form as prac- 
ticable; thus the movements of the sun- 
light through the aperture could be studied 
every whit as thoroughly as though the 
renewed ceiling were of reinforced concrete. 


HE nullification of their hard day’s 

work, Jimmy discovered the following 
morning, had been accomplished with one 
of his own saws, stolen from his tent! He 
resolved to safeguard his tools in the future, 
and to take precautions against having 
the temple unroofed at night as fast as he 
could roof it by day. 

He had no thought of interference by 
day, however, for the birds were certain 
to herald the approach of an enemy. 
Jimmy had noticed that when one moved 
through the jungle the parrots and para- 





queets, in a score of varieties, would set up 
an incessant racket, so it seemed entirely 
safe to depend upon them to act as his 
sentries. 

He decided also to set one gun-trap each 
night to safeguard his operations in the 
temple. He loaded the gun with blank 
cartridges, for it was not his desire to maim 
or kill one of the prowlers. In fact he ques- 
tioned whether Ixotl meant him any great 
bodily harm, although this phase would 
have been unexistent had it not been for 
Coralie. The Indian loved the girl very 
deeply and it was more than probable 
that should it come to a choice between her 
safety and his religious belief, the old 
priest would sacrifice the latter—would be 
false to his gods for the daughter of the 
man who had saved his life. However, 
Nowell only surmised this; he could not be 
at all certain. Long afterward, however, 
he was to learn how nearly correct this 
surmise had been. 

When he was ready to pursue his labors 
in the temple he “skidded” the larger 
pieces of rubble upon rollers into the space 
behind the altar, thus leaving the main 
ceremonial room clear. This accomplished, 
he carefully cleaned the mosaic inscrip- 
tions upon the floor, learning nothing of 
interest, however. i 

This additional research only confirmed 
him in his first conclusion that the pic- 
tographs were merely decorative; the deer 
symbols repeated in two rows of small pic- 
tures crossing at right angles—one row lead- 
ing from the door to the altar and the other 
crossing the temple at the shorter diameter 
of the elliptical room. Only on the ends of 
the rows were the pictures plainly visible. 
Those in the center space had been trodden 
into unrecognizable ribbed squares in the 
rock. 

The initial step toward roofing the struc- 
ture was to set a ridge-pole down across 
the center, with upright poles beneath to 
support the weight. This done, Nowell 
cut long saplings which he laid side by side 
from either wall to the ridge-pole. 

In two days, which passed without mar- 
ring accident, he had the roof half com- 
pleted, and the ancient place of worship 
began to assume a curious resemblance to 
an immense elliptical dwelling house with 
stone walls and thatched roof. 

The work progressed much easier now, 
for the half-completed roof protected him 














from the blistering rays of the sun when he 
worked within the temple, and when he 
worked upon the roof his exposed position 
gave him the benefit of whatever breeze 
was stirring. Upon the third day he worked 
straight through, finishing his daily swim 
at sunset. 

As yet nothing had been heard from 
Ixotl. If he was plotting against the whites 
he was patiently biding his time, and 
Nowell, dog tired and dirty, had thought 
but little of him for the past few days. Just 
before dawn, however, of the fourth day 
of his work on the roof, he was awakened 
by the sound of a gunshot. It was his 
gun-trap in the temple. He sprang into 
his boots and trousers, seized his automatic 
pistol and ran to the temple. Sure enough 
the shot-gun had been fired; the wires lead- 
ing to the trigger lay in a tangle across the 
entrance. 

As the crescent of gray in the east ampli- 
fied and surrounded objects took shape and 
color, he investigated thoroughly. The 
discharge of the gun had frightened the 
intruders away, only a few tracks of bare 
feet in the dust proclaiming the fact that 
they had been human and not prowling 
forest animals. Nowell erased these signs 
with his boot toe. 

At a hail from the direction of the house 
he turned. Coralie stood in the pathway, 
holding at the throat the dress she had 
hastily slipped over her shoulders when 
awakened by. the sound of the shot. Her 
long hair fell loosely at her waist. She pre- 
sented a picture that made Jimmy glad of 
the incident that had disturbed her. 

“Good-morning, Dryad,” he greeted her. 

“What are you shooting at, Jimmy?” 
she demanded, ignoring his fanciful saluta- 
tion. 

“Nothing. Some animal must have 
sprung my gun-trap.” 

“T daresay—an animal with two legs,” 
she returned shrewdly. 

“Home with you,” 
shooed her up the trail. 

He waited until the sun showed red over 
the green jungle to the east, then took a 
plunge in his swimming hole and dressed 
for the day’s work. Up in the house a 
rattle of pans and the sound of voices at- 
tested the matutinal activities of Mana, 
and Nowell again had the feeling that vio- 
lence or mystery or search for buried treas- 
ure had no fit setting here. The scene 


he retorted, and 
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was too pastoral—too indolence-compelling. 
Nevertheless the mystery and the violence 
were both here, as witness the gun-trap 
just sprung. 

He worked hard throughout the entire 
day, however, without any further indica- 
tion of trouble from those who were seek- 
ing to discourage him. The roof of the 
temple was almost finished when he knocked 
off work for dinner. On the morrow he 
would survey the location of the chimney- 
like hole and commence experiments look- 
ing toward a solution of the mystery which 
the hole implied. 

For a couple of hours after dinner he 
talked with Coralie, and played on his 
banjo for her, while she sang the songs he 
had taught her. At length it came time to 
retire and he bade her goodnight, taking 
the trail across the clearing to his own tent. 

It was quite dark, and he moved along 
cautiously, his torch playing in the path 
ahead of him. He was midway between the 
house and the tent when he heard a quick 
scuttering rush behind him. He turned, 
but not in time to protect himself. A club 
descended on his head and he pitched for- 
ward, half-stunned, while the electric torch 
rolled away into the grass, leaving him in 
darkness. 

On his hands and knees he rested grog- 
gily, and then he remembered his auto- 
matic. Slowly he drew it from his holster 
and staggered to his feet just as his assail- 
ant struck out once more with the club. 
It descended upon his right shoulder and 
he dropped the gun under the impact of 
the blow, staggering away, as the man with 
the club followed him, striking at him in 
the darkness; he could hear the “swish” 
of the weapon as it clove the empty air 
around him, and he started to run blindly 
back toward the house. 

As yet he had uttered no cry, for not for 
worlds would he have brought Coralie 
running to the scene of that deadly encoun- 
ter. His head was clearing rapidly, and if 
in the heavy darkness he could succeed 
in evading the man with the club he might 
yet win to the house and secure another 
gun—Kellogg’s, which he had given to 
Coralie, after instructing her how to load 
and use it. 

He ran, swerving and dodging for per- 
haps twenty feet, and collided with another 
man. Straight into those alien arms he 
stumbled, and felt them close around him 
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with a rib-cracking squeeze. Then a broad, 
ill-smelling hand was pressed across his 
face, a voice spoke softly in guttural accents 
and another pair of arms were twined 
around his legs. 

Struggle desperately as he would, the 
odds were against him, and presently he 
was downed, with a man on each arm and 
ach leg and another at his head. The 
ill-smelling hand had never once been re- 
moved from his mouth, and it was not re- 
moved readily now. When he was bound 
hand and foot the hand was taken away 
and two thumbs pressed down on his wind- 
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pipe until his mouth flew open and a vile- 
tasting rag was thrust between his jaws and 
tied at the base of his head. 

Trussed up thus he was carried to his 
own tent and laid upon his own bed, where 
he rolled and tossed and cursed silently. 

When it was dawn and just light enough 
to see, half a dozen young Maya Indians 
came into the tent, untied his feet and 
helped him to stand erect; then, with one 
on each side of him and another in his rear, 
prodding him gently with a short spear, 
they crossed the clearing and plunged into 
the bush. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 








GOLD 


By ANNA ROZILLA CREVER 


"Tis everywhere, anywhere, lavishly strewn 
At buttercup morning or daffodil noon, 

In yellow of billowing grain. 
It globes in the orange, it hides in the husk, 
It streams from the window alight in the dusk, 
It shines through the sun-riven rain. 


‘Tis spread ‘neath the wild poppy’s satiny sheen, 

It glows in the autumn leaf cast on the green, 
In honey-comb vaults ’tis secure. 

It hedges the highway with blossoming fire, 

Poured forth in*the sunshine for all who desire— 

What need that one soul should be poor? 
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THE BOND 


By BAILEY MILLARD 


Not by the gauds of life, the jeweled show, 
Not by the silken gleam, the softened glow 

And warmth of wealth that lulls the heart to ease 
Are we two Lound, nor may we ever know 

Such tinsel joys as these. 


But, dear, the shift, the strait and stint that teach 
Us faith, the lashing urge, the ardent reach 

For prizes we may never grasp or find 
Bind us more nearly each to each 

Than gold could ever bind. 


Shipmates on buffeting seas, ’gainst batiling gzles, 
In a frail, tossing craft that bravely sails 

O’er reefs and shoals we know or know not ef, 
We should go down, when all our seacraft fails, 

In shipwreck, but for love. 


Love shuts the storm from out this haven, home; 
Love keeps the hearth alight; no fears shall come 
To us amid our books and music rare. 
Paid orchestra and gilded, unread tome 
Might make a home more bare. 


So we shall not be dazed by wonders seven 

Of gold or towering pile, but let the leaven 
Of love still keep us to the gods akin; 

For our low roof shuts us not out from heaven, 
But girds it in and in! 
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Three days before they were to start, in simpers Selina, all smiles and blushes, and announces that she 
cannot take care of dear little Alwyn any longer, because she has to marry Billy next week 


venture taking Alwyn, aged four and of 
an inquiring turn of mind, on that pleasure 
trip. Combination jumping-jack and ques- 
tion-mark—why, it would be putting poor 
Nell back to bed again after her four weeks’ 
siege! Not to mention the effect on their 
friends. 

“We might as well start a matrimonial 
bureau and be done with it,” he com- 
mented darkly, after Selina had simpered 
herself out of the room again, distinctly 
disappointed because little Mrs. Nell had 
told her, promptly and without a trace of 
feeling, that it would be perfectly con- 
venient to have her leave in the morning. 
“Matrimonial bureau might bring in more 
coin than prunes, anyway. Is she the tenth, 
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or fourteenth, since we’ve been out here?” 
And, ignoring the tragedy which had 
thus cruelly been foisted upon them by 
love’s young dream, they straightway fell 
to counting. ° 

There was Louise, the strapping Swiss 
girl with the rose-red cheeks, who came to 
California to better herself, married the 
best foreman they had ever had, and hustled 
him off to another state, while three en- 
raged teamsters each maintained that he 
was to have been the happy man. 

Then there was the Irish-American Isabel, 
who let Alwyn eat matches while she 
slipped off to giggle with the irrigating 
gang. And the blacksmith went crazy 
when she was sent away—just when he was 














needed every minute to sharpen plow- 
shares, too—and disorganized the bunk- 
house before they could down him. 

‘And that little Dago slip we got off the 
dry-ground to trail around after Son,” 
counted Blanchard, capturing another finger. 

This would be Greek to one who had not 
seen the twenty-acre field encircled by 
campers’ tents, when the nations con- 
vened in summertime to cut fruit and re- 
joice in the bustle and crowded companion- 
ship of the big ranch. 

“And Tony fought four men on her 
account,” put in Nell. ‘What was her 
name, anyway? And then she turned up 
her nose at him after all. And it made 
so much trouble we had to let her go.” 

“Yes,”’ Blanchard agreed feelingly. ‘The 
nurse girls make more trouble than any- 
thing else on the place—even the thrips— 
and Son hates every mother’s daughter of 
‘em worse than the last. Tony was laid 
up five days after that episode, and I had 
to do his chores—I—because we couldn’t 
get anyone else in the rush—” 

‘And he revenged himself by importing 
a wife from Italy he’d only seen a photo- 
graph of,” gurgled Nell. “And it cost him 
seventy dollars to get her here; and she 
looks ten years older than he, and com- 
promises on wearing rubbers because she’s 
always gone barefooted before, and—” 

“Yes. And now she beats him—and I 
guess it’s coming to him,”’ Blanchard ended 
comfortably. ‘‘He’s getting to be the limit. 
Do you know, I hoped that fellow Schnitzen 
might work into Tony’s job; but it’s no 
go. 

Blanchard shook his head disgustedly. 
He could wrestle with Chinese, Japanese, 
Russian, Greek, Hindu, Eyetalian and 
Dago, and instil into their thick heads 
some idea of what he wished accomplished. 
But this stubby Teuton with the vacant 
eyes and straw-colored hair, this derelict, 
the butt of the bunkhouse, who fraternized 
with no one, was too much for him. 

‘‘Schnitzen’s no good on the spray wagon, 
or with the plow-gangs, or at the irrigating, 
or in the barn, or even mending trays,” 
he declared sourly. ‘‘No headpiece for 
anything. I can’t imagine why I’ve kept 
him so long. He ought to be canned—” 

Nell looked vaguely sympathetic. 

“IT thought him rather - possible,” she 
murmured idly. ‘Perhaps he’s The Man 
With The Hoe. He certainly does the 
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paths beautifully. Alwyn adores him,” 
she yawned. ‘He’s always running away 
from Selina to tag after Schnitzen and ride 
on the wheelbarrow. And Selina’s always 


- running after him and dragging him away. 


And he’s always crying about it. And Billy 
Soto spends every spare minute glaring 
over the hedge, because he’s jealous—” 

“So Schnitzen’s the reason Billy won’t 
wait any longer,’’ commented Blanchard. 

“And Schnitzen looks ready to bite when- 
ever Son’s taken away from him. And 
Mrs. Whittles says—”’ 

“O Nell,” Blanchard broke in tragically, 
“T do so hate to have you lose that trip. 
Do you suppose Mrs. Whittles—?” 

But Nell looked her scorn. 

Mrs. Whittles, fat and fifty and house- 
keeper for the family that sometimes num- 
bered fifteen and sometimes numbered 
forty-five—for part of the men ate at the 
ranch-house—what though she were the 
soul of good nature? How was arrange- 
ment possible? 

“Feeding him would be simple enough,” 
Nell conceded. ‘Because I could leave a 
list, and she’s really quite careful about 
grease. But as for Jooking after him, why, 
he runs like a quail, and—”’ 

And then Nell stopped, her eyes widen- 
ing, and rose dazedly from the table. 

And Blanchard looked up; and ke stared; 
and he, too, rose dazedly from the table. 

And then these two young people flew 
at one another and rocked with laughter 
over the thought that had come to them. 


It was absurd enough to give up the town 
house and go live on the ranch, friends had 
agreed concerning Blanchard and Nell, 
even though the ranch did stand in need 
of the daily eye of the master and was just 
the place for small boys. But picking up a 
ranch-hand from no one knew where and 
taking him on as a nurse for your one and 
only precious four-year-old— 

Words failed. Friends held up their 
hands in horror. And even after Nell had 
carefully explained that she dressed and 
undressed Alwyn herself, saw to his bath, 
and kept a stern eye on his diet, that rigid 
bounds were prescribed for the boy and 
Schnitzen, and that she and Blanchard 
had spent the better part of a month pounc- 
ing upon the two at unexpected moments— 
even then heads were still shaken and 
catastrophe prophesied. 
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When Schnitzen mowed the lawns, Son, ever present, was a 


helpful addition on the wheelbarrow 


“And you went off almost at once and 
left him for a whole week,’’ chorused two 
indignant great aunts. 

“But we had Cousin Myra up to stay 
with him,” Nell argued in defense. ‘And 
she and Mrs. Whittles each had a list of 
exactly what he was to eat every meal I 
was gone. And Schnitzen didn’t take him 
out of sight of the house once, and—”’ 

“Does Blanchard approve?” demanded 
the great aunts—they were Blanchard’s 
relations. 

“Quite,” Nell assured them. ‘Blanch- 
ard says he hasn’t been so comfortable for 
years. Not one of the men has fallen in 
love with the new nurse yet—and it’s such 
a relief.” 

So argument ran high. 

And in the meantime one blissful small 
boy, released from petticoat government 
and transferred to the world of men, was 
having the time of his life. 

Did Schnitzen have to clean the walks— 
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and Schnitzen most emphatically 
did—Son, his small hoe over one 
firm shoulder, strode off to clean 
walks too. Did Schnitzen have to 
mow the lawns—and nurse that 
Schnitzen was, the care of the 
lawns came under his jurisdiction— 
Son, ever-present, was a_ helpful 
addition on the wheelbarrow. Was 
washing and ironing in progress— 
and Schnitzen had sundry small 
grimy overalls and blouses to make 
clean each week (this by request of 
Schnitzen, to the bewilderment of 
Nell, who never would have 
dreamed of suggesting that com- 
bination)—Son was well in evidence 
at the ironing board or wash-tub. 
Once he fell in and was fished out 
of the bluing and ignominiously 
put to bed. And Schnitzen, who 
felt the disgrace keenly, spent the 
afternoon whittling a boat at the 
bedside of discipline. 

But if work was over, then—ah, 
then! Where were they tobe found? 
What were they doing? 

Tobogganing down the hay in 
the big barns. Pottering in the 
blacksmith shop, if the irascible 
little Frenchman who ruled there 
was well out of earshot. Out at the 
windbreak, perched among the 
pepper-trees, with Schnitzen, a 
stolid and convincing arm well around an 
ecstatic, wriggling small boy. 

“What do you suppose they talk about?” 
Nell wondered, and Blanchard shouted 
derision. 

“*They?’? ‘They.’ It’s Son supplies 
the conversation in that firm—you couldn’t 
stop him with a gatling gun. Schnitzen 
never opens his head.” 

“He must,”’ Nan insisted. “Alwyn tells 
me about their playing shipwrecked sailors, 
and monkeys up a tree, and, oh, all sorts 
of things. He doesn’t get those games 
from me. I’d be afraid of giving him night- 
mare. I wonder what language they speak. 
Isn’t it too good to be true?” 

“Of course it is,’ Blanchard agreed. 
“Schnitzen’s either an escaped convict, or 
a murderer that hasn’t been run down yet— 
or a dangerous lunatic. Probably the 
latter.” 

As time wore on and all concerned gained 
confidence in one another, a little old mule 



















































































was coaxed out of the pasture, where he was 
leading an honorable but bored existence 
after years of faithful work. A disreputable 
old cart was added to the combination. A 
fat and elderly canine of nondescript variety 
either annexed himself, or was bribed into 
membership in the happy family. And after 
that kings could give no more. 

Whether they hailed from a leisurely 
inspection of the orchards or a visit to the 
creek that sulked its way along the bottom 
of a thirty foot channel, an atmosphere of 
large content moved with them. Not 
even the dread north wind that swept 
down, scorching, from the Nevada plains 
had power to disturb their huge serenity. 

Alwyn ate like a horse. And Schnitzen 
altered his figure’s profile entirely. 

The man’s expression was changing. 
Incongruous, softened lines were showing 
up about the grim and stolid mouth. The 
eyes had moments of laughing as they 
looked about. 

To be sure, there was no one sufficiently 
interested to notice this, or to wonder 
what the man might think of the novel 
position into which he had been thrust; 
or of the people who had thrust him into 
it; or of the bunkhouse denizens who were 
emphatic in expressions when he was re- 
moved from their midst to one of the tank- 
house rooms; or whether deep in his heart 
there was rage or disgust, apathy or a 
great thanksgiving over his changed con- 
dition. 

That is, there was no one sufficiently 
interested but one small boy. And the 
small boy did not express himself on the 
subject. 


“Will it work?” Nell and Blanchard had 
asked one another at’ first, with regard to 
the Schnitzen-Alwyn alliance. 

“Will it last?” they asked one another, 
later. 

One month, two months, three months it 
lasted—to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Then came the change. 

It began on a certain hot June evening. 
Nell and Blanchard were lolling on the 
porch after a day that had had its irrita- 
tions, since a gang of tramps had established 
themselves in the creek-bed with the in- 
tention of living off the orchards. 

Suddenly, in the checkered moonlight 
on the piazza appeared Schnitzen, breath- 
ing heavily, with a stammered demand for 
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back pay and leave to go to the city for 
two days. 

“Here,” said Blanchard impressively, after 
the man had received his check and clumped 


_ off in the direction of the tankhouse, “‘is 


where we write ‘The End.’ It'll be the 
same old story—cleaned out in three days 
and back to the soil, a wiser and a grouchier 
man. Only, he won’t come back here.” 
But he did—eventually, that is—with 
an eye of suspicious color and a look on his 
face that made Nell order the mule turned 
out to pasture again, declare windbreak, 
orchard and creek forbidden ground, and 
spend her days on the porch that over- 
looked the garden where Alwyn rampaged 
protesting and Schnitzen went about his 
tasks with that new look in his face—the 
look of one who listens, listens, always lis- 
tens. And what should he be listening for? 
Blanchard was for letting the man go at 


once. Complaints were coming in against 
him. From the cook, who declared that 


he carried off as much food for his old dog as 
he ate himself. From Tony, enraged that 
the square-head should prowl about the 
barns and meddle with the watering 
troughs—why, the fellow had actually let 





Once he fell in, and was fished out of the bluing 
and ignominiously put to bed 
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the water out of one and was discovered, 
late one evening, swabbing it out with an 
old broom. From Mrs. Whittles, a former 
ally— ; 
“But there was nothing in that,’ Nell 
explained hastily. “They weren’t the 
clothes I had sent over to the camper 
woman with the seven children at all. 
They were some still older ones—nothing 
but holes, really; not fit to give 
away—that I'd told Schnitzen 
to burn up. Of course, I don’t 
see any more than you do why 
he should wash them and hang 
them out behind the hedge to 
dry. But you can’t say he’s 
been stealing Alwyn’s clothes.”’ 
Thus argued Nell. But 
Blanchard shook his head. 
“Looks fishy, somehow,” he 





declared. “The man may be 
touched. He may not be safe 
to have around. Better let 


him go.” 

But Nell pleaded for another 
week’s trial. Why, she hardly 
knew; except that the look 
surprised once or twice in that 
stolid face made her loath to 
set him drifting again. If he set himself 
to drifting, that was another matter. 

The bomb, however, exploded before the 
week was out. 

A series of outcries from the barnyard; 
the snarls of enraged men; Alwyn’s high 
and healthy yell. 

Nell, hearing the uproar from the porch, 
rushed upon the scene to find Blanchard, 
very big and breathing heavily, with Tony 
gripped by the collar in one hand and 
Schnitzen gripped by the collar in the 
other. They presented a bruised and un- 
lovely spectacle. 

Alwyn was standing by, big-eyed, with 
unconscious clenched little fists. And, 
flattened against a manger, cowered the 
sorriest little specimen, a little wizened 
old man of a child, grotesquely clad in 
Master Alwyn’s discarded raiment. 

Blanchard, hotfoot from the dry-ground, 
was demanding explanations. Tony, en- 
raged, was supplying them. 

He had come upon the kid, Tony had— 
a contemptuous side jerk intimated which 
“kid” was meant—asleep in the hayloft. 
Sure. He had routed him out. Sure. The 


campers’ outfit weren’t allowed about the 
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barns. He had hustled the kid out of the 
loft, and ordered him off to the dry-grounds. 
Sure. And then this here square-head 
here—even Nell’s presence did not prevent 
adjectives—had jumped on him and tried 
to beat him over the head with a pitchfork. 

Schnitzen’s side of the case was not so 
easily forthcoming. Nell, listening, her 
head on one side like a bird’s, suddenly 
spoke. 

“Blanchard,” she said quietly, ‘that 
child is his.” 

And before any of the mere males knew 
what had happened, Tony found himself 
dismissed to clean up and be off to town 
for groceries—a job he loved—Alwyn was 
whisked off to Mrs. Whittles in the kitchen 
domain—a spot he was not unloath to 
visit on occasion—and Nell and Blanchard, 
behind closed doors with Schnitzen and the 
little ragamuffin, were getting at the heart 
of things. 

A certain fierce and pathetic dignity 
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Must not his son have baths, Schnitzen asked in 
all simplicity, since baths help to make 
strong boys—like Alwyn? 


enfolded the man as he sat-on the edge of 
a chair, the urchin between his knees. 

He had.thought the child was cared for. 
He had been sending her money every 
month.-. Why should the child not be cared 
for—it* washer child, -too—even if she— 
and shé was his wife, even if she would not 
live with him? And then he learned that 
she had been dead for months—yes; one of 
the hoboes that were cleaned out of the 
gullychad told him—the fellow happened 
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to have known them once—and some of the 
trash she had been going with forged her 
name on account of the money, and— 

The man hesitated, then pulled himself 
together. 

Yes; he had gone away from here and 
found the boy; and, yes, there had been a 
fight—the people said the authorities would 
get him and take the boy away. ‘Look 
how they’ve done by him,” the man broke 
out—and so— 

It needed little more explain- 
ing. The poor little clothes he 
had been accused of stealing; the 
food carried away from the table 
—‘for his dog;’’ the look of lis- 
tening, listening, as he went 
about his work, with one small 
boy—an alien, though loved 
at his heels; while that other 
small boy—his own—huddled 
terrorstruck and alone in his 
hiding-place in the  stranger’s 
hay. 

Even to the affair of the water- 
ing-troughs it was all explained. 
Must not his son have baths, 
Schnitzen asked in all simplicity, 
since baths help to make strong 
boys—like Alwyn? And must not 
the tub be clean—like Alwyn’s? 
Mrs. Nell, listening, suddenly put her 
head down on the table and demanded her 
husband’s handkerchief. 





The day of Alwyn’s nurses is over. What 
boy needs a nurse who is “going on six” 
and has another boy to play with? 

Schnitzen, it appears, is an expert gar- 
dener. Not only flowers, but vegetables 
and berries are his forte. Further, he has 
served a term in a laundry, and is not 
averse to applying his knowledge on the 
ranch on which he is employed as a fixture. 
His face has somewhat lost its stolid ex- 
pression; and he is always hurrying with 
his work in order to have odd minutes with 
two small boys who are always clamoring 
for his presence. 

Nell and Blanchard—though stoutly 
maintaining that California has the cli- 
mate for experiments—still declare that 
it is too good to last. 


Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn dancing 
under the oaks at 
Santa Barbara, 
California 
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fornia. That isn’t an extravagant 

statement, nor is it visionary, as folk 
regarded the written prediction in 1848 that 
some day there would be railroads running 
across the continent to San Francisco, 
which would be a large city. Of course, 
there are the truck gardens, the produce of 
which is converted into coin of the realm, 
but you are not concerned with the condi- 
tion of the vegetable market and this is not 
a dissertation on domestic marketing, with 
guide tables to direct the young housewife. 
In truth, this is the story of the gardens of 
gold in California. 

California has been known as the Golden 
State ever since that little incident in 1848 
of which James Marshall was the hero. 
When he picked up that nugget in the mill- 
race which he was building for General 
Sutter his action literally beckoned the 
world to come this way. And after the pio- 
neers had developed this empire and pre- 
pared the way for the millions who were 
to follow, folk were wont to sigh and sing: 

“Tn the days of old, 


In the days of gold, 
In the days of ’49,” 


G tenia. of gold abound in Cali- 


just as if we weren’t living in the days of old, 
in the days of gold, the days of the present 
time! Only nowadays our interests are so 
diversified, our endeavors so numerous, that 
we do not see the small army working under- 
ground, or observe the thousands, armed 
with prospecting picks, dotting the hills, 
nor do we count the scores winning fortunes 
from the sands of the rivers. We're too 


busy. But the searching eye of the statis- 
tician sweeps the state from the Sierras to 
the sea, and we are told that there are four 
And these 


thousand mines in California! 





are scattered about in thirty-three of the 
fifty-eight counties of the state! 

It is delightful to have a nice gold garden 
in the back yard of one’s modest home. 
The horticulturist well may feel proud when 
he takes his visitor outside and points to 
the budding acres that blossom and bear 
fruit in due time and by direction of de- 
pendable nature; and the agriculturist has 
a thrill of pleasure as he points a finger 
across his broad stands of grain; but there 
is no sensation like that experienced when 
you invite a friend across the lot to show 
him the little stamp mill that keeps grinding 
and pounding out bars of bullion in order 
that you may decorate your bank balance 
with the regularity of the monthly clean-up. 
Of course, it is not possible for everyone to 
have one of these private mints, and one 
cannot plant a nugget and expect to raise 
a bar. But there are 1181 of these 
producing panic-chasers in California, 
and, to emphasize the fact, let it be 
repeated—they are scattered in thirty-three 
counties. : 

Which brings us right down to a lesson 
in finance: Some years ago there was a 
tightening of the nation’s purse strings; 
persons put their cash into their stockings 
and tucked them under mattresses; banks 
observed a falling off in balances, everybody 
needed money and few would lend. Wall 
street realized the wabbly condition of 
things. A great banker in that financial 
center was discussing conditions with a 
California master of finance. 

“Tf we were like your state,’’ he said, en- 
viously, “we wouldn’t have to worry. In 
California you have a million and three- 
quarters in new money pouring into your 
laps every month. Over twenty millions a 
year—all new. Think that over, and you'll 
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see why it is that you don’t have to call 
upon us for help.” 

And that was at a time when, a few 
months before, California had suffered the 
loss of $500,000,000 in the San Francisco fire. 

Mining in California has always been 
healthy. From the very beginning men 
have been imbued with an honesty of pur- 
pose that has safeguarded the investments 
of persons seeking to woo fortune from 
nature. Of course, now and then there have 
been instances of “salting” prospects to 
catch a “sucker,” but these have been few, 
and the most villainous characters are to 
be found in the “movies.” 

It takes so little to salt a gold mine and 
there are so many means of deception that 
one would believe that detection would be 
almost impossible. But the expert rarely 
makes mistakes, unless, indeed, he be the 
kind of expert who insists that he knows 
what lies hidden in the depths, in which 
event he readily falls within the definition 
handed down by the late Mr. Justice Field: 

“There are three degrees of liar—plain 
liar, damn liar, and a mining engineer.”’ 

There was the young mining expert who 
journeyed a long distance to inspect a mine 
and report on its possibilities for his princi- 
pals who intended purchasing. The prop- 
erty was an old producer but had been 
closed down for a protracted period, and 
upon his arrival the expert got the old mill 
in shape for a run of ore. The appointed 
time for the run arrived, and the old fore- 
man of the mill casually remarked that 
there was to be a dance that night at Three 
Corners, and he intended allowing some of 
the men to ‘swing their partners.” 

“Better go along,’ he remarked to the 
expert, and he did, joining in the fun at 
Three Corners most heartily. But at mid- 
night he slipped away, jumped onto his 
horse, and soon was back at the old mill, 
which was thumping away with due regu- 
larity, never missing, like a smoothly run- 
ning motor. The foreman was seated com- 
fortably in a chair, reading. The expert 
walked over to the plates, spied a nugget, 
and picked it up. He looked at the fore- 
man, and with a nod beckoned him to come 
nearer. Then holding the nugget up against 
the wire mesh he demonstrated that it was 
a physical impossibility for that particular 
particle of gold to have gone through that 
mesh. The foreman went over, shut off the 
steam, put on his hat and coat and walked 
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out of the mill. Not a word had been spoken, 
but he understood the pantomime and 
realized that the ‘salting’ had failed. One 
of the most stupendous frauds was perpe- 
trated upon the public in a neighboring 
state by the ‘black sheep” of a respected 
family, who succeeded in dragging his aged 
father off to prison with him and wrecking 
the lives of those nearest tohim. This man 
was lame, and walked with the aid of a cane. 
He announced one day that he had uncovered 
a tremendous placer proposition and suc- 
ceeded in arousing considerable interest in 
his discovery. Finally, several engineers 
accompanied him to ascertain the extent of 
the placer, determine the value and learn 
its proximity to water, and all other details 
essential to a successful mining enterprise. 
Arriving at the place, the engineers asked 
where the placer gold was to be found. 
‘Anywhere around here,’ was the con- 
fident reply. ‘“Try here,” he added, thrust- 
ing his cane into the ground. The engineers 
took a sample. The party walked farther 
on. “Try here!” commanded the gold- 
finder, and so on, at fifty different spots. 
Each sample showed great enrichment in 
gold. Indeed, it was astonishing. The 
report resulted in a stampede to the ground 
and the youth’s honorable parent launched 
a company the shares of which sold like 
proverbial hot-cakes. The enterprise was a 
rank failure, for the management never did 
find any gold on the ground, nor at that time 
had they the foresight to examine the cane 
carried by the ‘“discoverer.’’ He had hol- 
lowed out the interior and equipped it with 
a spring, operated by an almost impercep- 
tible button near the handle. The hollow 
portion he had loaded with fine gold and as 
he went limping about, thrusting his cane 
apparently indiscriminately here and there, 
he was literally ‘shooting’ the ground full 
of gold. And there have been persons who 
bought. Alaska gold and “salted”? a Cali- 
fornia claim; but the old gambler, used to 
handling pokes and weighing the dust of 
the creeks of the north, wasn’t fooled a bit 
when a transplanted sour-dough rushed 
breathlessly into his establishment in south- 
ern Nevada with the announcement that 
he had found a big placer along the Amar- 
gosa or some other place where water never 
was and rain never fell. The gambler 
looked at the gold and remarked with a 
smile: ‘Pretty far sweep from Candle to 
Amargosa, ain’t it?” 





Coloma, El! Dorado county, 
California, where gold was 
discovered on January 24th, 1848. 
The first flakes discovered by 
James W. Marshall were taken 
from the tail race of Sutter's 
Mill, on the South Fork of the 
American river 












Phil B. Bekeart panning out 
the gold flakes in 1915 from 
“dirt’’ which he has shoveled 
from the back yard of his birth- 
place at Coloma. Marshall 
found the first flakes about 
300 feet down the river from 
this spot 








There was a_ flower 
and seed merchant in 
Oakland not many years 
ago. He had a_fair- 
sized bank account and he decided to go 
into the orange-growing business. He 
settled near Oroville, California. He be- 
came imbued with the idea that there was 
gold in the beds of the rivers of this state, 
reasoning that the placer gold of earlier 
days was not all that had been washed down 
by the waters of ages. He tried to interest 
friends and neighbors. They laughed at his 
notion. Times were hard with him, for 
about the only thing he possessed was hope, 
but that wouldn’t pay for flour and beans. 
Finally folks intimated that perhaps the 
man was a bit light in the upper story, for 
he persisted in his foolish talk about gold in 
the sands. One evening when he was de- 
jected his wife took him in hand. “You 
know folks are saying that you are crazy 
with your talk about the golden river; and, 
I don’t like to say it, but I’m beginning to 
believe that they are right. Better stick 
to your oranges, seeds and flowers.” 

That’s how things were with W. P. Ham- 
mon sixteen years ago. Today he is master 


of dredge gold mining in California, and his 
fortune is rated at millions. 

There are sixty-odd dredges extracting 
gold from the rivers, the dredge fields being 
at Oroville, Butte county, Folsom, Sacra- 
mento county, and near Marysville, Yuba 










county, that of Yuba be- 
ing the largest producer. 
Since 1898 the dredge has 
yielded approximately 
$53,000,000, and the output is increasing, 
but the life of the fields necessarily will be 
short. 

Amador county leads the state in deep 
mining, having surpassed Nevada, the old 
banner county. The total value of gold and 
silver produced in Amador in 1911 was 
$2,775,981. The Kennedy mine, with a 
vertical shaft 3555 feet deep, the deepest in 
the United States, ranks second in point of 
gold production among the deep mines of the 
state. In the old days the Kennedy was a 
producer of prominence and some hand- 
some fortunes were won from it; but the ore 
values had apparently run out on the upper 
levels, and the mine was closed for many 
years. The manner in which it was reopened 
and made to yield more millions is one of 
the romances of mining. In the days of 
’49 there came from Australia the fortune- 
seeker, J. B. Hargraves. He worked around 
the placers of northern California and 
everywhere he went he noticed that pre- 
cisely the same mineral conditions that ob- 
tained in California existed in Australia. 
He could close his eyes and picture the same 
red hills, the same streams, the same timber 
growth; and he resolved to make a stake 
and return to his native Australia and there 
search for gold. He did—and discovered 
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In the wake of the gold boat 


placer gold. Australia was populated by 
gold seekers, and the vast country ulti- 
mately opened to settlers as a result. Tne 
British government presented Hargraves 
with a purse of $20,000 for the part he 
played in developing the new gold fields. 
Years later, F. F. Thomas, a Californian, 
was called to Australia on some deep mining 
work. There he noticed that precisely the 
same formation and natural obstacles. ex- 
isted as he knew had balked.the miners on 
the Mother Lode of California. Australia 
had solved the riddle: Depth. And so 
Thomas returned to his native state, as the 
pioneer of ’49 had done, and told the miners 
of the Mother Lode that at greater depth 
they would find increased values. The 
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The first gold dredge, put into com- 


mission by W. P. Hammon, in 1898 


Kennedy mine was selected for the hazard-., 
ous experiment—and it has proved a 
bonanza. Now there is a revival of deep 
mining along the Mother Lode, but it re- 
quires a long purse and stout purpose to 
pursue mining on the Mother Lode, regard- 
less of how alluring it may appear. 
There used to be a fake mine promoter— 
he has withdrawn discreetly now—who was 
in league with a woman professing medium- 
istic powers. She could unite lovers, find 
lost articles, tell correct names, and do all 
of those things expected of her calling, but 
her specialty was locating hidden treasure. 
It was the promoter’s business to produce 
the prospectiye investor, and the seeress-was 
called upon to plant in his mind the seed 
of certainty. Closing her luminous eyes, 
she would say: ‘I see vast riches coming to 
you; you shall possess wealth untold, and 
be looked upon as a money king; yes, yes, 
‘tis from a mine, a gold mine,” and then she 
would describe the particular property that , 
the promoter had started out to sell. If the 
victim didn’t disgorge at the first treatment, 
the seeress would go into a trance, always 
returning from spirit-land at the psycholog-. 
ical moment to demand her fifty per cent 
division of the spoils. 

It was not only this fakir who had faith 
in the power of the unseen. There were 








The dredge of today, after sixteen years’ 
production, amounting to $53,000,000 


many distinguished operators in California 
who never undertook a project without 
availing themselves of the guidance of a 
medium. Among them were Alvinza Hay- 
ward, Charles D. Lane, and the elder 
Hobart, who were associated in many min- 
ing enterprises. The Utica mine, on the 
Mother Lode, became known as the “‘spook’”’ 
mine, for Hayward always avowed that he 
was directed to the ore of fabulous richness 
by voices of the spirit world. James R. 
Keene, although not a professed spiritualist, 
used to say that he was inspired to buy or 
to sell mining stocks by some strange in- 
fluence; and we are told by at least two Cali- 
fornia millionaires that they were guided to 
their fortunes by persons who had passed 
over the border of life. 

California has a marvelous record of gold 
production, almost equaling the entire out- 
put of all other states of the Union since the 
discovery in 1848, the grand total approxi- 
mating $1 ,609,892,564, or an average of about 
$24,000,000 a year for the entire period of 
sixty-five years. The annual production, 
1848-1860 and for each tenth year thereafter, 
with an estimate for 1914, is as follows: 


ROS ete bene aes $ 245,301 
MO eri ete ag eons 10,151,360 
ROM oii ae ae eae 41,273,106 
WPM ooo) es etter Sno Sci 75,938,232 
PERO) sc hess ogateweeue 81,294,700 





























Size of buckets, then and now 


ER ea a RU $ 67,613,487 
LN Nh ene ne Sea 60,433,931 
1 aR nt car ee 5554855395 
2 ee a Oa Pear ae 57,500,411 
a i eerste oars cts aoe 43,628,172 
2 Slo, pees dei aD ae eeena : 46,591,140 
MINS oc ocr eee ake ota aes 45,846,509 
Meee core eee ens 44,095,163 
1 OO ae 17,458,133 
yD et ee ee ee 20,030,761 
Mvp ercas orerteeray mone 12,309,793 
BQN ae 5 ott ee ec oe os Wine ele 15,863,355 
Oo) er ae ae 19,715,440 
MEPL ca tater sikeos isan 21,078,7 
Grand) Potal. ....6612... $1,609,892,564 


*1914 estimated. 


When it is recalled that hydraulic mining 
has been estopped by law, the production 
is all the more astonishing. 
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California has developed some remarkable 
mining men, notable among them John 
Hays Hammond, the highest salaried man 
in the world. It is not so many years ago 
that Mr. Hammond was writing reports for 
the State Mining Bureau at $125 a month. 
Until. recently he commanded $500,000 a 
year—quite a jump within the span of one 
man’s life. But Hammond has justified the 
investment. It was he who made an esti- 
mate of the value of 
the ore in the Coeur 
d’Alene mines and 
came within twenty- 
five cents a ton value 
of its actual worth! 
And one can see him 
standing before royal- 
ty and nudging royal 
ribs in illustrating 
and emphasizing an 
American joke. Sure- 
ly this intense Ameri- 
can and_ thorough 
San Franciscan began 
at the bottom of the 
ladder. And_ then 
there are Fred W. 
Bradley, intended 
victim of Harry Or- 
chard’s contract with 
death, the man who 
manages the great 
Treadwell mine in 
Alaska, which  pro- 
duced 1,473,983 tons 
of ore in 1o11; I. I. 
Requa, the man who 
revolutionized copper 
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almost unerringly, and who, when stumped 
on some problem never before encountered, 
manifest their genius for overcoming the 
seemingly impossible. 

Just now California—and ‘all the West— 
is suffering because the mining industry is 
denied the attention it deserves. Although 
millions have been produced and untold 
more wealth is available, it is next to im- 
possible for miner and investor to get to- 
gether and develop 
promising prospects. 
For instance, all of 
the reports made to 
state and Federal de- 
partments are strictly 
confidential, and it is 
impossible for a per- 
son seeking a mine to 
acquire information 
concerning the loca- 
tion or output of any 
property. And while 
there are more than 
three thousand good, 
take-a-chance_ pros- 
pects in California 
alone, capital and 
struggling miner can- 
not meet, for neither 
knows where to tind 
the other. Colorado 
has realized the neces- 
sity of promoting her 
mining industry, just 
as she promotes her 
agriculture and other 
resources, and the 
state is undertaking 


mining; J. H. Mc- ph ergy ater ya edict poor ge Sigg to bring investor and 
Kenzie, who ‘‘made”’ of the golden river, sixteen years ago mine owner together 


the Goldfield Con- 
solidated. Herbert C. Hoover, the bril- 
liant mining engineer who has won interna- 
tional fame by his masterly administration 
of relief work in war wrecked Belgium, made 
his first reputation in California. Indeed, 
there is a list of which the mining world is 
proud, for the sons and adopted sons of the 
Golden West have been called to all corners 
of the earth to pass upon properties of all 
kinds for every nationality in the world. 
The ranks of the experts are recruited 
from an army of miners, possessing “noses 
for ore.”’ Within the borders of this state 


there are about 25,000 miners—men trained 
close to nature who can unearth her secrets 





through the agency of 
a state bureau, where prospects are listed, 
very much as is done in a brokerage office. 
The California Miners’ Association has 
been considering this problem at various 
annual meetings, but so far nothing has 
been done to crystallize a movement that 
will mean much to the whole West. Wil- 
liam C. Ralston, son of the man who, in 
earlier days, had much to do with the mak- 
ing of San Francisco, is an indefatigable 
worker at the head of this association, and 
he is ably supported by such men as C. H. 
Dunton, John H. Hendy, John R. Tyrrell, 
Charles M. Belshaw, Newton Cleveland, 
E. C. Voorheis, Louis Rosenfeld, S. B. 














Christy, and in fact, scores of others who 
have been active in fostering a comity of 
interest between the miners of various sec- 
tions of the state. Uncle Sam must relax 
his regulations that seriously embarrass the 
miner, who favors conservation and co- 
operates in such undertakings, but the 
Federal government doesn’t reciprocate, for 
often it is harsh and cruel in its “‘don’ts.” 
After all these years of mining, Cali- 
fornia is increasing her output. The last 
census (1913) shows it was $98,644,639 
from mines of every description, and 
it would have been greater had not litiga- 








The Kennedy mine, in Amador county, California, with a vertical shaft 3555 feet deep, is the deepest in 
the United States and ranks second in point of gold production among the deep mines of the state 








tion prevented the operation of some of the 
largest copper mines in the state. This vast 
sum has placed the state fifth on the list of 
producers, and this year it promises to 
jump up nearer $100,000,000. 

The Golden West, from the Arctic to 
the Mexican line, has acres and acres of 
unprospected territory and hundreds of 
sturdy sons ever wandering over her wastes 
and her hills, and one who would declare her 
possessing fewer prizes today than in times 
that are past is foolish indeed; for the old 
prospector sagely remarks: 

“Gold is where you find it.” 
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Vioget, First Painter and Prophet of San Francisco 


By HARRY C. PETERSON 


prophets, and their end is not yet. 

There are more of both in the Expo- 
sition City than ever before this year of 1915. 
But he was the first of them all. 

In the spring of 1837, Captain Jean 
Jacques Vioget brought his own ship, the 
brig “‘Ecuador,”’ up the California coast and 
dropped anchor in the bay of San Francisco, 
off Yerba Buena island. He had had no 
sleep for two days, for so excited had he 
lecome as he neared the end 
of his voyage that he took 
the wheel himself after passing 
Monterey bay and kept his 
post until his ship lay off the 
shallow cove which is now 
covered with the tall build- 
ings of the western metropolis. 

Before him, to the west, lay 
a long shallow sandy beach, 
cove shaped, sloping back from 
the water to the hills in the 
immediate rear. At its north- 
ern end a low bluff indicated 
deeper water. To the left the 
hills were covered with scrub 
oaks and willows; to the right 
they were thick with toyon 
bushes (redberry), shrubs and 
grass, while on the bluff were 
many buckeye trees, with a 
heavy growth of willows in the creek at its 
rear. Perched upon the slope to the left, just 
at the edge of the small timber, were two 
houses, those of Capt. Leese and Capt. Rich- 
ardson. There was absolutely nothing else to 
greet the eye except the two small trading 
boats anchored near Clark’s Point (Battery 
and Broadway). Landing at this point, he 
climbed the fifteen or eighteen feet to the 
top of the bank and walked around the 
small lagoon, crossed the creek and followed 
the path to Richardson’s place, to whom he 
paid his respects, then met Leese and ar- 
tanged with him to take him to the Presidio 
and Mission the next day. 

He returned to his ship, secured the much 
needed sleep and the next day met the 
alcalde and comandante and arranged to 
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trade around the bay and barter for hides. 
Not long after, while in the vicinity of what 
is now the narrow gauge mole, he was struck 
with the great possibilities of the harbor 
and waterfront. Returning the next day 
with paper, paint and brushes, he trans- 
ferred the scene to the paper, framed it and 
hung it in his cabin, for the Captain was 
somewhat of an artist. This picture he 
subsequently exhibited to the officials in 
many ports of the world that they might 
see what a wonderful harbor 
this was, and very enthusias- 
tically he described it. From 
this it appears that he was the 
original land boomer and pro- 
moter of San Francisco. So 
wrapped up did he become in 
the apparent great future of 
the place that upon leaving he 
promised to return at the first 
opportunity and cast his lot 
with Leese and Richardson, to 
whom he also promised to 
bring a remedy for their lack 
of evening amusement. 

In April, 1830, he did return, 
rented the Leese house which 
Mr. Leese had just vacated, 
and thus became the first 
renter here, with Leese the 
first landlord. This house 
had been erected in three days, and the 
Captain realized this before it had a chance 
to tumble down, so he began the erec- 
tion of a place for himself at what is now 
Kearny and Clay streets. Here he brought 
the furnishings from his ship, including the 
painting, wine service, dishes, cut-glass 
decanters, chairs, and the fulfillment of 
his promise in the shape of a billiard table, 
and, furthermore, a poker table. The main 
room was about twenty-four by thirty, was 
papered with heavy French wallpaper in 
dark green and brown. It had several small 
windows on three sides, including the front 
door opening on Clay street. At the rear 
was a patio around which was built other 
rooms. But the main room interests us 
most just now. 
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For here on a 
sunny Decem- 
ber day in 1839 
came Alcalde 
Francisco Guer- 
rero, who, wel- 
comed by Vio- 
get, came in and 
drawing up a 
chair to the 
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This regard, 
with the array 
of facts pre- 
sented, won him 
over and he told 
Vioget to go 
ahead with the 
survey. 

Most joyfully 
did the Captain 





small table sat 
down, while the 
Captain busied 
himself at the 
sideboard a few 
moments draw- 
ing something which is sometimes quite as 
refreshing as a comfortable chair. Sitting 
down opposite the alcalde, the two sipped 
their wine and the conversation commenced. 
Long and earnestly they talked; so ab- 
sorbed did they become that the wine was 
untouched, the fire neglected and allowed to 
die out, the whinnying of the horse outside 
unnoticed, and even the red glow of ap- 
proaching sunset passed unheeded, for they 
were discussing a question of far greater 
importance than they knew, the one great 
question that later meant so much to us. 
Should they or should they not definitely 
lay out a city at Yerba Buena Cove? The 
alcalde knew that it ought to be done. He 
had been ordered to do it, but was not en- 
thusiastic, for it meant no benefit to anyone 
but the more or less undesirable gringo. It 
would be of no particular advantage to 
the Spanish families then there, while on 
the other hand it would give the foreigners 
a still better hold on the community if they 
gained a residence in a city so near at hand. 
Vioget knew that it ought to be done, 
and enthusiastically undertook to convince 
the alcalde of that fact. Remember, there 
were but nine or ten houses in the place, with 
less than two dozen inhabitants. Vioget used 
logic, a most forcible weapon if used rightly. 
He explained that there was reason to be- 
lieve that eventually trade would warrant 
a city at this point, a city even as large as 
Boston then was, that it possessed the 
greatest harbor, the best climate, was easy 
to fortify and protect, that the great valleys 
were accessible by both water and land. 
Now Don Francisco liked the Captain; he 
looked upon him as a man of superior intel- 
lectual powers, reliable and progressive. 
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Yerba Buena, in 1839, from an authentic relief map by Harry 


There were but nine or ten houses in the place 
with less than two dozen inhabitants. 
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hasten to the 
other members 
of the commun- 
ity to carry the 
glad news—they 
were to have a 
city, a city all their own, a city with streets. 
All were enthusiastic until they began to 
consider which way the streets should run. 
Vioget suggested north and south. Leese, 
Paty and Richardson northwest to south- 
east, running parallel with the front of their 
buildings, while Spear, Hinckley and the 
others whose houses faced towards the cove, 
wished the streets run their way. Conse- 
quently, as no four places faced exactly the 
same, he compromised by running the lines 
so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the existing fences. But in his heart he 
longed to lay‘out a terraced city instead 
of a checkerboard. 

Taking his notes home he called in Leese, 
Richardson and one or two of the others, 
and spreading out a piece of paper on the 
card table, he, with a thin wooden cedar 
triangle, drew up the first survey of San 
Francisco. It had all the importance of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
They talked it over, many rosy dreams of 
future greatness were poured forth, and 
everybody was happy. 

Today he lies in an unmarked grave in 
Oak Hill cemetery, south of San Jose. No 
stone marks the place, no record shows 
where, but recently the spot was definitely 
located by one who had years before 
placed flowers upon the mound. 

Captain Vioget gave freely to charity, 
was forgiving and thoughtful. He was an 
optimist, a visionary, but he persuaded 
Alcalde Guerrero to put San Francisco upon 
the map, San Francisco with its little two 
dozen people. In 1915 over one million 
men, women and children are holding that 
map down, and yet, in 1839, men laughed at 
his dream of a great city by the Gate. 


Harmony among these 
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T J PON the ample plate glass window of 
a Wall Street office these words were 
inscribed in letters of heavy gold: 

THE SPEIDER-WEBB COMPANY 

INVESTMENTS. LOANS. STOCKS AND Bonps. 

SAM’L SPEIDER Wn. WEBB 


It was a busy day in the office of the 
Speider-Webb Company. For many hours 
Samuel Speider and three perspiring clerks 
waited upon the customers who thronged 
the office in response to a notice of assess- 
ment upon the shares of the California Blue 
Geyser Oil Company. There were always 
many responses to notice of assessment 
upon the shares of this company, for the 
number of shares ran into millions and were 
widely distributed among the poorer and 
middle class investors, but for two reasons 
the numbers were this time greater than 
usual and the interest shown of a more 
varied and unpleasant nature. This assess- 
ment was a shockingly heavy one and with 
it was a proposal to exchange for the oil 
stock shares of the San Gabilan Land and 
Townsite Company, in which three shares 
of non-assessable stock were generously 
offered for each share of the oil company’s 
heavily-assessed stock. 

There was much excitement loudly ex- 
pressed and excitement tense and unspoken. 
The air was charged with it. It was written 
upon the faces of men and women, upon 
faces pallid with misery, upon faces flushed 
with anger and upon faces marked with 
varying emotions of greed and cunning, of 
hope and despair. 

It was during a lull in the Babel of noise 
that the tragic side of the scene was voiced 
in a few words addressed to Samuel Speider. 
It was the voice of a woman, low, penetra- 
ting and pathetic. 

“What you say must be the truth, Mr. 
Speider, but I am desperately in need of the 





income promised from the oil shares, and the 
returns from the realty company are so far 
away they give me no hope. I pledged all I 
had to get the oil shares and have beggared 
myself to pay the assessments. J—”’ 

The low voice was drowned in the mellow 
baritone of Samuel Speider, vibrant, domi- 
nant and pregnant with the beautiful faith 
that the worst is almost too good to be true. 

“My dear madam, the final outcome of 
this investment cannot be otherwise than 
your great good fortune. No one can regret 
more than the Speider-Webb Company your 
temporary inconvenience, but when I can 
say to you that sixty days are allowed in 
which to redeem the oil stock, and when I 
contemplate the opportunity which our fore- 
sight has provided for those who are unable 
to carry the oil project to its conclusion, I 
feel indeed that expressions of gratitude 
rather than complaint should be heard. 

“The magnificent tract of land we have 
secured for our investors is situated on the 
shores of Buena Vista river. Upon these 
limpid waters steamships carry the com- 
merce of the seas and eagerly await the 
bountiful products of agriculture to increase 
their traffic. The land is as fertile as the 
valley of the Nile, the climate a dream of 
paradise, where tropical warmth is cooled 
by ocean breeze and the perfume of bloom- 
ing flowers forever fills the balmy air and—” 

“But what in this blooming paradise of 
fools has all this to do with your promise of 
good dividends on this dead and damned 
oil—” 

High, masculine and angry as were these 
words, again Samuel Speider’s buoyant, 
mellow tones held the attention of the rest- 
less throng. 

“T assure you, my friends, that nothing in 
this world is truer than the truth that mis- 
fortune comes to those who think misfortune. 
For the brave, the hopeful and the confident 
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is always success. This situation is but an- 
other proof of the fact. For those of you 
who are not able to go on with the oil enter- 
prise this company, with foresight and 
liberality without precedent, has provided 
the greatest realty investment to be found 
on this continent, without a dollar’s cost to 
the investors. 

“This is the result of confidence and 
courage; it is because the Speider-Webb 
Company knows no such words as disaster 
or defeat for itself or its patrons. Its horizon 
is always illumined by the golden bow of 
success. It makes no failure because it does 
not believe in failure. Its patrons must 
share in this success. Even when obsessed 
with the awful hallucination of doubt and 
distrust they cannot fail if the invincible 
faith and determination of this company is 
used for their benefit.” 

Following the lead of a tall, slight man 
whose pale, furtive eyes and long hair pro- 
claimed him an alien in the business world, 
the crowd pressed forward to accept the 
gratuity so eloquently proffered. The 
chance of escape from endless assessment 
and the possibility of fortune to be found in 
a new venture were irresistibly appealing. 

The human tide flowed and ebbed through 
the office of the Speider-Webb Company 
and through the long hours of the day the 
voice of Samuel Speider was heard placating 
the angry, encouraging the despondent and 
always pointing the way from defeat in oil 
speculation to success in real estate invest- 
ment. Through the dark and muttering 
storm the bright light of his optimism shone 
steady and undiminished. And always 
where discussion was most heard and oppo- 
sition threatened to develop was the tall, 
slight man, speaking knowingly, convinc- 
ingly from the standpoint of a shareholder. 
Several times during the day he was per- 
suaded by his own argument and surren- 
dered blocks of oil shares for shares of the 
realty syndicate. In every instance his ex- 
ample had many followers. To the agree- 
ments of exchange he signed the name 
James Henry Fourdyce. 

It was near the end of the day when Four- 
dyce was seen abruptly to leave the office 
after the exchange of a few angry words with 
Samuel Speider, whose serenity for the only 
time during long hours of turmoil was 
noticeably disturbed. 

“You will be well paid for your work, my 
man,” he was heard to say hotly, “but not a 


dollar—not a cent more than the agreed 
amount.”” The reply of Fourdyce was a 
sneering laugh. For a moment he did not 
speak, and then very slowly and in even 
tones he said, “If I but say the word you 
will come on your knees and beg me to 
accept the full value of my service. With 
all your smartness, Speider, you are a fool— 
a damned moon-faced fool.”’ 

Two hours later than the usual closing 
time the doors were locked and the shades 
drawn in the front office. In the rear office, 
less roomy and more sternly plain, William 
Webb, tall, gaunt, bony and taciturn, sat at 
a desk engaged in transferring to books a 
record of the day’s work. William Webb 
was dark and solemn as his partner was fair 
and blithesome. He did not radiate. His 
gray, beady eyes penetrated. The world to 
him was a serious problem and he solved it 
by rules of margins and per cents. The 
profits of today were the capital of tomorrow. 
He had strict rules of business honesty, 
based upon careful calculation of many ways 
which do not lead to jail. 

From the front room Samuel Speider tod- 
dled joyfully and dropped into a soft chair 
like a tired and happy child. The chair was 
broad and he filled it from arm to arm. His 
face, round and smiling as a full moon, was 
framed in a halo of fluffy hair of pale gold. 
His hands were chubby and white as a 
baby’s. Costly gems sparkled on them and 
added their material fires to the spiritual 
radiance of the wearer. 

Samuel Speider’s innocent happiness was 
captivating, irresistible. It brought him 
many friends who tarried for a time and 
much money that remained longer. But 
William Webb was unmindful. The beady 
eyes were fixed upon slips of paper on which 
he was placing long rows of figures. He was 
summing results, reaching conclusions. 

“My theory of confidence, William, my 
theory of confidence is the golden key which 
unlocks all doors leading to the temple of 
success.” It was the voice of Samuel Speider 
in tones of monologue, low and musical. 

‘Again and again I have tried it, William, 
as you try a problem in figures. It never 
fails. As the irreverent say, ‘It is the real 
dope.’ As sure as we live, William, the 
world moves in obedience to the irresistible 
force of mind. As you think so are you, and 
so are all things. 

“Could anything be more beautiful, 
William, than the outcome today of our 











confidence in the realty scheme? It simply 
had to work. That last assessment was a 
powerful argument and my idea of allowing 
sixty days in which to redeem the oil stock and 
become the rich possessors of shares in both 
companies won over the stubborn ones, and 
the whole bunch flocked into the realty 
camp like a Coxey army. 

“It was fine, William, perfectly fine. 
Sixty days without a wheel turning in the oil 
field and another assessment coming will 
settle the whole thing. There will not be ten 
shares of oil stock redeemed. 

‘And that body of oil land is worth more 
than two millions, with all expenses paid 
and five as fine wells as can be found in any 
field, ready for an output of at least twenty- 
five hundred barrels a day, just like turning 
on a faucet, William.” 

Samuel Speider’s monologue ended in a 
gurgle of childish delight. His hands were 
clasped over a spherical front, his mouth 
formed a cupid’s bow, his eyes of pale violet 
looked with soft radiance into space, and all 
the features of a cherub were blended in a 
smile that comes to the faces of innocent 
babes when fond mothers know they are 
dreaming of angels. 

William Webb, in the act of carefully 
arranging the papers on which he had been 
at work and without raising his éyes from 
the task, evinced a sense of hearing and a 
power of speech. 

“The estimates placed on the oil property, 
Speider, are not above the actual value if 
Beasley’s statement and the arrangement 
begun today can be accepted as a basis. If 
nothing occurs to modify the result the- 
profits will be unusually large. The realty 
involved has no value worth mentioning; at 
any rate the cost to us makes a small item on 
our ledger. I think nothing has been over- 
looked. I regret the allowing of sixty days 
in which to redeem the oil stock, but perhaps 
some concession was necessary, and there 
cannot be much danger with a man as care- 
ful as Beasley in charge.”’ 

The voice of William Webb was cold as 
ice and hard as steel, but it seemed colder 
and harder as he continued. 

“There is one thing I must say, Speider. 
There is too much tendency on the part of 
men to arrogate to themselves credit for the 
success they achieve. A guiding Providence 
rules and overrules in this world, and it is 
well that presumptuous men do not forget 
tw.” . 





The God of Happy Chance: 
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The face of Samuel Speider radiated 
sweetness and light, his voice was still soft 
as the music of a purling brook. 

“True, William, true. It is only the point 
of view. To see with a large perspective, 
that is all. It is your mind, my mind, the 
universal mind, all one and all working for 
the object desired. It is only necessary to 
gain the insight, the power to control. Those 
wise enough to do that become the masters. 
The world is theirs to do with as they choose. 

“Speaking of your view, William, some 
things in this oil deal have seemed under 
control of a special Providence. Just think 
of it! Five of those great wells completed 
and not a gallon of oil on the surface to tell 
the story of what is below. It sounds like a 
chapter from Monte Cristo. 

“And firm as I am in my faith I cannot 
deny a slight sense of chilliness when I think 
of what might have happened had Beasley’s 
‘automatic pluggin’ device,’ as he calls it, 
failed to resist the tremendous pressure and 
keep the oil out of sight. Had the truth 
leaked out all the rabble I handled today 
would have shared in the result. It was 
surely a triumph of mind over matter, Wil- 
liam, a triumph that should convince any 
man that mind is supreme. 

“And say, William, even that mysterious 
escape of gas from the last well, which pro- 
duces at intervals strange, terrifying sounds, 
like the sobbing of a suffering woman, has 
helped to keep alive the belief that a ‘hoo- 
doo’ is on the territory, and has actually 
prevented the development of adjoining 
land. 

“The ignorant, superstitious people of the 
field, Beasley says, avoid the locality. They 
have named the well ‘The Sobbing Susan,’ 
and look upon it as they would upon a 
haunted house, as a place where crime has 
been committed.” 

William Webb said nothing. 

The telephone bell rang sharply. He 
reached for the instrument on his desk and 
answered. “‘It is after business hours and 
the office is closed,’ he said, “but if the 
matter is important you will be heard. 
Come at once.” 

“Who is coming?” asked Samuel Speider. 

“Your new man, Fourdyce.” 

An angry frown chased the smile from the 
face of Samuel Speider and there was irrita- 
tion in his reply. 

“We do not want to see this fellow. 
The important matter is of importance to 
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himself, not to us. He is an irresponsible 
vagabond. Just before closing time he impu- 
dently demanded a week’s salary for his 
day’s work, and because I told him we no 
longer needed him he left vowing vengeance. 
He is coming to ask for reinstatement or to 
make trouble, and should not be admitted.” 

“If you have quarreled with the man,” 
replied William Webb, “‘that is good reason 
for seeing him. You have told me that he is 
an intelligent rascal and clever at the work 
he has been doing. He is the kind of man 
who is dangerous. With the insight you 
have given him into the oil company work 
he could create a revolt among the share- 
holders that would in a day upset the plans 
you have been more than a year in laying. 
I have repeatedly warned you of the danger 
of letting untried men get an inkling of busi- 
ness secrets. It is necessary that we see this 
man.” 

The angry scowl on the face of Samuel 
Speider gave way to a look of fear. He 
quickly got out of the easy chair and paced 
the floor with nervous strides. 

“This fellow,” he began— 

The door bell rang sharply. 

The words on the tongue of Samuel 
Speider were unspoken. He paused an in- 
stant, then took his hat and street coat and 
turned to his partner. ‘You may see this 
villain and make such terms with him as you 
wish,” he said. ‘‘There is nothing to fear 
from his kind, but I decline to see him.” 

As the door bell rang again Samuel 
Speider passed quickly through a side en- 
trance into the street. There was no smile 
on his broad face but its pallor was notice- 
able. 

William Webb pressed a button and 
ordered an attendant to admit the visitor. 

James Henry Fourdyce stepped into the 
room and came forward with wavering 
dignity. He steadied himself at the railing 
in front of the desk where William Webb 
was writing figures on a sheet of paper. 

“Your partner has doubtless told you 
something about myself, Mr. Webb, but 
probably not that he grossly insulted me 
this evening.”” Fourdyce spoke in a rather 
thick voice but in carefully selected words 
and with the assurance of an ambassador 
whose utterance, if need be, preceded the 
boom of cannon and tread of armed men. 
“Besides the knowledge that would wreck 
your fine scheme,” he said, “I have at my 
behest the power to wipe out the insult to 
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myself and avenge the wrongs of many help- 
less people in a way you little dream. I can, 
sir, if it be my wish, topple this towering 
building and all the infamy it hides in a mass 
of worthless junk, but rather than what the 
provocation gives me warrant to do I have 
come to speak frankly to you, an intelligent 
man, who will not act from foolish impulse 
but for your own interests and safety. 

“With your assistance, sir, I am going to 
leave this city with all its accursed crooked- 
ness and folly, with its starving multitudes 
and its men and women with pampered 
bodies and shriveled souls, and go to the far 
West, where distances are wide and men 
are free, and there begin a new life. I will 
go tonight, and it is necessary that I get 
from you transportation to San Francisco.” 

Without raising his eyes from the figures 
on the sheet of paper William Webb said: 
“Be seated, sir, while I write you an order 
for the transportation.’’ When written he 
handed it to his visitor. ‘Ask a clerk at the 
railway station,” he continued, “‘to tele- 
phone this office for verification. I am 
known there and you will get your trans- 
portation.” 

William Webb looked at a large old- 
fashioned watch carefully and then at his 
visitor keenly. 

‘““My advice to you, Fourdyce,”’ he said, 
“is to be sure and get the overland limited, 
which leaves the station in two hours and 
forty minutes, and to begin in the right way 
the new life of which you speak. It is not 
too soon to begin. You have stayed too long 
in the wicked city, but with the aid of a 
higher power you have yet time to work out 
a creditable career. This incident may be 
the means by which Providence will bring 
you the success to which your talents en- 
title you. Do not forget that you have 
little more than enough time to catch your 
train.” 

Fourdyce rose from his chair and with 
uncertain but dramatic dignity acknowl- 
edged the favor done him with a low bow. 

“T am grateful to you, Mr. Webb,” he 
said. “Your generous act makes it certain 
that I shall never intentionally do you 
harm. It revives faith in human nature, 
which withers and dies in this poison atmos- 
phere. I wish you well. I cannot now repay 
you except for the good advice you have 
given, but that I can repay in kind. As your 
friend I feel that I must make that return 
before we part. 





“This one,” he said, tapping the largest one impressively with a fat finger and speaking in the bombastic 
phrase of the ego-mad, “will topple vast tons of steel and stone in ruins or rip 
the armored walls from a man-of-war” 
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“In this mad world men hold strange 
views of life and the laws which rule it. Your 
faith in Providence is the faith of many. 
The fantastic cult of your partner appeals 
to others. There is some creed or cult to 
satisfy every demand of human nature 
except that of my kind. 

“My belief is in none of these. My faith 
pays homage to the God of Happy Chance. 
He is the motley ruler of the destinies of 
men, and with their fortune plays fantastic 
pranks. With mine, with yours, with every 
man’s. 

“To you who have befriended me I speak 
a solemn warning. The God of Happy 
Chance is a deity who plays no favorites. 
He has no chosen people, no set, no class 
that may not win or lose his favors. I, a 
most devout worshiper, have lost. You, 
stern disbeliever in his rule, have to this 
time won. But so it may not always be. 

“You play for high stakes, and keenest 
caution only can secure your safety. The 
mob of humble players who fill your coffers 
from their hard-earned gains have each and 
all their chance. Caprice, the whim of an 
hour or day, and the God of Happy Chance 
may tumble fortune’s favorites in the dust 
and lift high the players of ill luck. 

“Out of my good will and unhappy ex- 
perience I give you this warning. And now, 
good-by.” 

In the mechanical reply, ‘““Good-by, sir,” 
there was no trace of any kind of feeling. 
William Webb was busy adding another 
column of figures. 

It was an hour later when Fourdyce en- 
tered a dilapidated East Side building and 
at the end of a long dark hall far under- 
ground knocked at a door on which a dirty 
sign bore the words ‘“‘A. Gostivo, Repairing.” 
The door was unlocked from the inside by a 
short thick man with very black, bristling 
hair and beard and a very white face. In 
the white setting were eyes of deepest black 
which further accentuated the pallor of the 
face. It was like a white house with cornice 
and casements of black. Fourdyce had seen 
the face many times but never without the 
thought of a man condemned from birth to 
a life of mourning; of mourning for friends 
who never existed, he thought now as the 
man stood under the gas jet which lighted 
the room. 

“Ah, you have come—and I am ready for 
you,” the man with the white face said in a 
wheezing whisper which had a strange pene- 
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trating quality that matched the piercing 
black eyes. Without other greeting he 
bolted the door and moved noiselessly to a 
work-bench at the side of the room upon 
which live coals were glowing in a sort of 
brazier and various tools of the mending 
craft were scattered about. 

From an iron chest under the bench he 
took a black traveling bag, which he handed 
to Fourdyce. ‘“There are three in the bag”’ 
—and raising both grimy hands on a level 
with his white face he voiced the pride of 
achievement at its utmost—‘‘and they are 
wonderful!—wonderful! In my little shop 
where I mend tin pans I have put more hell 
in small space than the best of them have 
done in their fine laboratories. They talk 
much and use grand words, but I, my friend 
—I who talk little and use plain words—I 
do the work. 

“They are twin children of these,”’ he said 
as he took three spherical instruments from 
the iron chest and laid them in a row on the 
bench. ‘This one,” he said, tapping the 
largest one impressively with a fat finger 
and speaking in the bombastic phrase of the 
ego-mad, “‘will topple vast tons of steel and 
stone in ruins or rip the armored walls and 
tear the entrails from a man-of-war; and 
this,” stroking the next in size with loving 
touch, “‘is the silent one that can hold in its 
metallic womb the infant fire for hours, or 
for days, when so desired, and then give 
mysterious birth to conflagration that with 
its tongue of flame licks up the toil of years 
and the millions to ransom a king.” 

Then picking up the smallest one he held 
it against the light as a connoisseur might 
hold a gleaming jewel. “And this,” he said, 
“this baby one I call it, so small that one 
may carry a dozen without discomfort, has 
in its little heart more murder than a legion 
of devils armed with the crude weapons they 
give to minions of the law. It is a miracle— 
a miracle, Fourdyce—that can only be done 
by man when the soul is inspired and the 
brain is nerved by god-like love of liberty 
and justice!” 

So enrapt in the wonder of his work was 
the mender of pans that he did not see the 
flush of brandy fade from the face of Four- 
dyce or note the shaking hand which opened 
the watch nor the tremor in the hand which 
held the black bag. He had, indeed, for- 
gotten the presence of the man by his side 
and as he stood with a happy smile on his 
white face gazing at the dying fire in the 
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brazier it seemed to Fourdyce that he saw 
in the gray ashes and red coals a pleasing 
picture of the palaces of the rich and mighty 
in smouldering ruin. 

Rousing suddenly he looked at Fourdyce 
and read instantly the thing most in his 
mind. ‘Yes, it is time to go,” he said. “I 
have told you all you need to know. Hell- 
felder is in the oil town—in the red shack 
at the end of the street. Give him the letter 
and the black bag and he will see that you 
get what you need.”’ 

“You are a novice in our work, Fourdyce,”’ 
he said as they stood at the door. ‘‘You 
were educated and have lived with the 
enemies of liberty, but you have suffered 
until you are ready to break the galling 
chains—and so, we trust you.” 

It was on a street near the central depot 
that Fourdyce faded into a doorway and 
watched a passing motor car filled with 
revelers of the gay world. Not for an 
instant did his eyes leave the face of a 
beautiful woman in the car, the last 
familiar face he was to see in the city 
where he had lived for many years. He 
did not know that another familiar face 
was near him—a white face framed in 
black—nor that a pair of piercing black 
eyes were watching when he got his trans- 
portation and saw him place the black 
bag by his side in the coach which was 
to carry him to far and strange places, 
where, he told himself, many a defeated 
gambler with fate had found the elusive 
thing called luck. 


From the bank of sand where he had lain 
unconscious of his resemblance toa crumpled 
heap of old clothes James Henry Fourdyce 
rose shakily. The train on which he had 
been an unesteemed passenger was out of 
sight. Looking the way it had gone he saw 
the sun like a ball of fire in the western sky, 
sinking to a line of purple mountains. In 
the foreground was a village in a crescent 
of low hills upon which were many tall der- 
ricks and the smoke of busy engines. Con- 
sciousness of what he saw came through 
bloodshot eyes to a muddled brain, but he 
knew that he had come to the oilfields and 
that in the black bag lying at his feet was 
the only hope of escape from a famine of 
hunger and thirst—the black bag which he 
had grown to fear and hate on the long 
journey and which had been so recklessly 
flung from the moving train by the rufhan 
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whose insulting demand for fare he had 
mistakenly resisted. 

He picked up the black bag now as a 
drowning sailor would grasp floating wreck- 
age and started toward the village. He was 
very weak but was urged by a terrible thirst. 

When he stood at the door of a red shack 
at the end of a street the sun had gone be- 
hind the purple hills and workmen were 
straggling in noisy groups on the roads lead- 
ing to town. After repeated knocking a 
swarthy woman came to the door and eyed 
him suspiciously. She had an unfriendly, 
forbidding look. Fourdyce was discon- 
certed. He had hoped to find Hellfelder 
alone. But the feeling of annoyance was 
quickly overshadowed by another sensation. 
He was told that Hellfelder was not at home; 
that he had gone to the oil fields a hundred 
miles to the south and would not come back 
for a month, or perhaps two months. Hav- 
ing said this much the woman shut the door 
and he heard the sound of her heavy shoes 
going to the back of the house. 

Fourdyce was stunned. At times he had 
been undecided as to whether he should keep 
his obligation to see Hellfelder, but now he 
felt that without him the situation was 
desperate. He had been without money 
before but not so far from resources with 
which he was familiar. The dryness was 
growing in his throat again and he thought 
of men in a desert perishing of thirst. He 
looked at the red door in helpless despair. 

Finally he walked down the street to 
where, in a row of shacks, men were eating, 
drinking and gambling. If only he had kept 
one dollar of the money he had spent for 
brandy it might now be made to satisfy all 
his wants. What a thoughtless fool a man 
can be when his appetites make demand! 
Surely he could make the fraction of a dollar 
retrieve misfortune and very soon be sitting 
at a table loaded with food and wine and 
have money in his pocket. There is no tell- 
ing what a man may do at the gaming table 
with a few cents when luck comes his way. 

Doubtless the selfish brutes who have the 
food and drink would see a man die for want 
of it; to lie in the street and die like a vagrant 
dog while they laugh at his agony. It is the 
way of men. All they care for is to gain for 
themselves. He would put it to the test. 
Some men, rough and ignorant, are not 
heartless. There was a chance, and he must 
have brandy. He hurried to a place and 
made the request with such assurance as he 
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could command. In the quick glance given 
him, Fourdyce knew the man behind the bar 
had made a note of his red eyes, his dirty 
linen, that his hand on the rail was un- 
marked by toil. His reply was an indifferent 
laugh, and when Fourdyce did not move he 
pointed to the door. In his desperation 
Fourdyce begged for one drink. Without a 
word the man shoved a bottle and a glass 
across the bar, and with shaking hand the 
glass was filled to the brim with the fiery 
liquor. 

In blind fury Fourdyce again walked the 
street in front ef the places from which 
floated the fumes of food and drink, the 
empty laugh, the ribald jest and strange 
profanity of loud-voiced men. The brandy 
had quenched his burning thirst but the 
contemptuous treatment had been like 
poison. He told himself that men were 
worse than the wild beasts which kill because 
they must live by killing, and that on this 
tattered fringe was the very offscouring of 
civilization, 

What demon of unrest could have driven 
him from the purlieus of the gay city to this 
wild land of barbarian people? There was 
an excuse, of course, even for this mad folly. 
The woman with a fair face and black soul 
who had sworn to take his life because he 
had lost at the gaming table the money she 
had loaned him had given him the first fear 
of death he had ever known; that ghastly, 
haunting fear that walks beside one in the 
day and comes to the bedside at night when 
the courage of brandy has run low and 
clutching the heart with bony, cruel fingers 
strangles the current of life and rehearses the 
last tragedy until there is nothing of its 
horror for the imagination to conjure. This 
deadly fear had first driven him from his 
accustomed haunts and then to this far- 
away land where ruffianism beats down the 
helpless for the mere lust of brutality. But 
now he felt that he had exaggerated the fear 
of death; at any rate if he had only waited 
for luck to change, as it always must, with 
a few nights’ winnings he could have paid 
the debt; he could have paid the debt and 
walked gay and carefree among his old 
associates; yes, he could have paid the debt 
and could have had more money from the 
woman if he liked. He knew women well, 


and that is the way of women. 

Again the blindly-wandering mind of 
Fourdyce came back to Hellfelder. There 
was Hellfelder’s house. 


Why not go to it 
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and demand admission? Beside the cipher 
message he had a note of introduction. 
Perhaps that would convince the woman of 
his right to shelter; to shelter and to food 
and drink. If in the providence of good 
luck Hellfelder had a bottle of brandy on 
which he could lay his hands! He turned 
and ran down the street toward the red 
shack. 

He set his foot in the narrow opening of 
the door before it could be closed in his face. 
With a fierce oath the woman reached in a 
bag at her belt and drew out a short, heavy 
pistol. Fourdyce had the note of intro- 
duction in his hand and before she could 
raise the weapon he shoved the note in her 
face. She read it slowly and looked at him 
with an expression of hate mingled with 
doubt. She read the note again, slowly, 
and then silently, searchingly looked at him 
through the crack of the door. She told 
him to come through the yard to the back 
of the house. On the floor of a shed was a 
bed of straw and dirty blankets and Four- 
dyce was told he might sleep there. In 
response to his appeal for a bottle of brandy, 
that he was suffering for want of it, the 
woman brought him some stale meat and 
crusts of bread, and with the statement that 
he could get water from an iron faucet at 
hand she shut the door and the sound of her 
heavy shoes was heard going to the front of 
the house. 

With a shudder of disgust Fourdyce threw 
himself on the disreputable bed, determined 
if possible to become unconscious of his 
misery in sleep. He tried to forget his awful 
thirst and compose his mind by thinking 
more hopefully of the morning. Perhaps he 
could convince the woman that it was Hell- 
felder’s wish that he be given something fit 
to eat and helped to find employment. He 
was physically and mentally exhausted, but 
sleep was elusive. He thought of the missile 
in the black bag. He knew that an over- 
zealous officer of the law might pounce upon 
him at any time. That is a part of their 
villainous occupation, to make life hard and 
hazardous for the unfortunate. Lack of 
occupation is considered a crime and men 
without it are classed as suspicious char- 
acters. He thought with horror of what 
might be the result of finding the deadly 
missiles in his possession. He must rid him- 
self of them at once. That he would do the 
first thing in the morning. He would re- 
nounce the whole miserable business into 
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He opened the black bag and took from it one of the deadly missiles. He glanced wildly about. 
Again came out of space, panic-stricken, fearsome, the sobbing voice 
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which he had fallen like a hapless animal in 
a trap. 

All reformers, preachers and exploiters 
of mad theories, he angrily told himself, are 
enemies of the social order upon which sane 
happiness is founded. What if some men 
do get much and others little, it is all a part 
of the big game of life. Some men are better 
players, others more lucky, that is all. The 
unlucky and the unskilful must take what 
they can and be satisfied. He had been 
insane to listen to the ravings of those who 
attack the successful. The whole brood of 
malcontents are devil’s spawn and should 
be mercilessly destroyed. 

It was far in the night when Fourdyce 
sank beneath the burden of complete ex- 
haustion, and dreams wilder and more terror- 
breeding than those of waking hours took 
form and color in his disordered mind. 

With trembling hand he wiped the cold 
perspiration from his brow and hurried into 
the open air. In his mind there was now 
but one idea and for the moment it over- 
shadowed the thirst for brandy. He must 
at once get rid of the deadly instruments in 
the black bag. In the east he saw the first 
pale light of dawn. In the west a half-moon 
hung low over nearby hills. There was no 
time to be lost. Even now he might be seen 
by early-rising workmen. 

He picked up the black bag and hurried 
noiselessly into the street. He looked at the 
low hills and saw one place where there were 
no lights or smoking engines. The few 
derricks there stood up in the gray light 
silent and ghostly as weather-beaten skele- 
tons. 

He ran and walked the distance of more 
than a mile and stopped breathless at the 
foot of the first derrick. A large pipe stood 
above the surface and near it was a mound 
of loose earth. Upon its side lay a broken 
pick and a rusty shovel with a broken 
handle. He seized the shovel and began to 
dig. The ground was harder than it looked 
and he paused for breath. With one foot 
on the shovel he stood looking at the faint 
flush of gold on the pale tops of the distant 
mountains. 

Then came to his ears the sound of a sigh; 
at first faint and elusive as wind sighing 
through ghostly ruins; then louder, more 
plaintive, more human; then dying in a sob 
that might have come from lips white with 
the agony of grief. Fourdyce stood rigid 
with fear. Then out of space came the sigh 
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again, whether from the air, the hills or the 
earth at his feet, he could not tell. It was 
louder than before, more pain-stricken, 
more fearsome. It grew in volume and 
ended in a paroxysm of sobbing that voiced 
the intense suffering of a human soul. It 
was a voice that had caused brave men to 
tremble. 

Fourdyce was a creature of imagination. 
He felt that suffering for his sins had found 
expression through the spirit of a departed 
forebear. With a quick movement he 
opened the black bag and took from it the 
deadly missiles. He glanced wildly about, 
then sprang to the open pipe of the aban- 
doned well. He threw the instruments of 
death into it and turned to run down the 
gulch. 

The noise of a dull explosion, followed by 
the sound of rumbling, of rushing air break- 
ing into a roar like the voice of a wild gale 
bearing destruction in its path, stopped his 
flight as soon as begun. From the aban- 
doned well gushed a vast volume of dust and 
debris foilowed by a great stream of oil that 
rose with mighty force above the top of the 
weather-stained derrick, then fell in torrents 
upon the surrounding earth. Fourdyce 
escaped it narrowly, and as he ran heard the 
sound of loud, excited voices. Horsemen 
on the trail had seen the gushing well and 
were galloping toward it. Fourdyce avoided 
their notice by throwing himself into a 
dense clump of chaparral. They rode with- 
in a few feet of his hiding place. 

“God a’mighty! The Sobbin’ Susan has 
broke loose,” shouted the leader. ‘‘We must 
go and tell the boys.” They turned and 
rode madly down the trail toward the town. 
Fourdyce hurried to a more distant hiding 
place, from which without exciting sus- 
picion he could join the throng he knew 
would soon be at the well. 

A great stream of black oil was flowing 
down the gulch when a crowd of excited, 
shouting men came over the hill. It was not 
possible to stop the flow from the well and 
the work of throwing a dam across the gulch 
to check the murky stream was begun at 
once. Under stimulus of excitement and 
the offer of a dollar an hour the men were 
working with frantic energy when Fourdyce 
joined the throng. Without a word a shovel 
was thrust into his hands. For this work 
he needed no introduction, no recommenda- 
tion, no certificate of alliance with any cult 
or creed. 
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An hour later when the flow of oil in the 
gulch had been stopped and the men were 
eating ravenously a hot breakfast brought 
from the town, Fourdyce had the time to 
notice that all the men but one were sharing 
in the spirit of exuberance. The confusion 
of noise was marked by loud laughter, coarse 
jests and sensational tales of the shuddering 
conduct of Sobbing Susan, the gruesome 
mystery whose imprisoned soul had long 
sighed and sobbed for liberty. Of them all 
only the man in charge of the work was 
silent, distraught. There was no glow of. 
triumph on the face of Thomas Beasley. In 
his somber eyes was no light that told the 
story of achievement hard won, of faith 
vindicated, of toil and waiting rewarded 
beyond expectation. It was, rather, the 
look of a man concealing disaster behind a 
thin mask of indifference. 

In the muck of oil and dirt James Henry 
Fourdyce toiled in the heat of a glowing sun. 
Sweat streamed from his body, his limbs 
ached, his hands were blistered, but in his 
heart was something more like happiness 
than he had felt for many months. 

He was earning an honest dollar. There 
was a feeling that in the ashes of his soul a 
spark of manhood still lived. 


The business of the day was done and 
when the messenger boy had gone whistling 
shrilly from the door there was silence in the 
big front office of the Speider-Webb Com- 
pany. A moment later and the silence was 
broken by the rattling of a sheet of yellow 
paper in the outstretched hands of a man 
standing in the middle of the room. The 
hands were white and fat and trembling 
violently. The man was shaking like one 
in the grip of an ague. The large eyes of 
pale blue were fixed with a glassy stare on 
the sheet of yellow paper. The cupid’s bow 
of the mouth was a white, drooping slit 
across a fat face of ashen gray. The radiant 
halo of golden hair, the gleaming jewels on 
the person of Samuel Speider seemed but to 
accent his ghastly pallor. He turned and 
for a moment leaned against the mahogany 
counter, then walked into the back office. 
He handed the yellow paper to William 
Webb, who stopped in the middle of a 
column of figures and read this: 

‘Devil’s Den, Cal., May 4th. 

The Speider-Webb Co., N. Y. 

Sobbing Susan has spouted. Filling gulch 
with oil. Impossible to stop her. Wire in- 
structions. BEASLEY. 
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- There was no tremor of the bony hand 
now holding the yellow paper. There was 
no pallor on the dark face of William Webb. 
He read the words twice, then handed the 
yellow paper back to Samuel Speider and 
began on the column of figures where he had 
left off. 

“But, my God, William, what are we to 
do? This means the loss of millions, the 
ruin of everything. There are nearly thirty 
days of grace left and every share of this 
stock will be redeemed by the mob of hun- 
gry fools who will grab the fortune we have 
made, which we have made and which 
rightfully belongs to us. What can we do, 
William?” 

“There are some things we can do, at 
once,” replied William Webb in even, icy 
tones. “First you may go to the telephone 


-and call the Morning Guide for a reporter. 


A statement from us must go with this in- 
teresting news. We can also arrange to 
make the necessary loans to redeem this 
stock. A monthly five per cent rate will 
bring profit worth saving and with the 
lapses that are bound to come from the 
thriftless several thousand dollars of honest 
money can be made. 

“And, Speider, we can also remember,” 
continued William Webb in tones more 
even, more icy, “that from the beginning to 
the present you have claimed all credit for 
this lovely scheme; also Speider, that the 
ways of Providence are not the ways of 
men.” 

Samuel Speider dropped into a broad 
leather chair with a cry that was neither a 
curse, a shriek nor a groan. It resembled 
them all. The gurgling noise which came 
from his throat was inarticulate. 

William Webb walked to the telephone 
and left the call forareporter, but his partner 
was not present when he confided to a 
trusted man of the Morning Guide interest- 
ing details of the sensational success that 
had come to the shareholders of the Blue 
Geyser Oil Company through the persistent 
capability of the Speider-Webb Company. 

There was a trace of bitter in the sweet 
smile which Samuel Speider brought into 
the office the next morning at the usual 
hour of 10 o’clock. On the serene brow was 
something like a cloud. ‘‘There’s one sure 
thing, William,” he said as he threw the 
morning paper on the table. “All the pretty 
talk about generosity in turning the town- 
site over to the shareholders will not make 
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any of those fellows very rich. The bones 
of a flock of goats is the only evidence Bliss 
could find that anything has ever lived on 
the land.” 

William Webb lifted his eyes from a 
column of figures and fixed them intently 
on the unhappy face of Samuel Speider. 
Then from a file on his desk he handed him 
this telegram: 

Buzzardfield, Cal., May 5th. 

William Webb, N. Y. City. 

Big oil discovery near Gabilan townsite tract. 
Offered three hundred thousand. Probably 
less one-tenth value. Wait developments. 

T. M. BLIss. 

On the lean face of William Webb was an 
indescribably sinister expression in which 
defeat and exultation were strangely blended 
in remote resemblance to a smile. In his 
small gray eyes was a light that in a less 
faithful adherent to the gentle rule of Provi- 
dence might be described as a malignant 
gleam. 

For a moment Samuel Speider looked as 
though he was going to spring upon his 
partner with the intent to do him bodily 
harm. Instead he buried two fat white 
hands in a halo of golden hair, then with 
them struck wildly in the air at an unseen 
foe. 


AutHor’s Note: To satisfy probable 
curiosity as to how it was possible to follow 
so closely the strange mental wanderings of 
the dissipated gambler, Fourdyce, I will 
explain that most of the facts relating to 
this tale were told me by him. Under an- 
other name Fourdyce is now what is termed 
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a respected member of the community in a 
western city, where he is attaining to some 
prominence as an uplift politician. A keen 
interest in the vagaries of human nature has 
caused me to watch his fortunes closely, the 
abrupt rise of which could only have been 
possible in an American community where 
there is so little concern for past conduct. 
His mental and moral digressions are sup- 
posed to have ended at the portals of the 
house in which he occupies a pew on Sunday, 
but I have it on perfectly good authority 
that following a recent dinner, during which 
provincial wit was flushed to rapid action 
by the flow of wine, he came dangerously 
near to toppling over his position as a pillar 
of society by some inconsiderate remarks. 
Filling his empty glass and tucking a napkin 
into the bosom of his evening waistcoat, he 
said: “Think what we may of deities and 
dogmas, my friends, the fates of men rest 
upon no more solid foundation than the 
caprice of Chance. Whether the human 
atom plots and plans and builds his fortune 
within the lofty realm of church or state, 
upon the common muck of commerce or, 
mayhap, upon the turn of wheel or fall of 
card, his destinies are held within the care- 
less hand of that king in motley, the jesting 
ruler of all the sons of men, who laughs with 
those who weep and weeps with those who 
laugh and varies the monotony of garland- 
ing the knave and heaping riches on the 
rogue by rare increase in Virtue’s modest 
store. 

“Let us stand, gentlemen, and from these 
full glasses drink to the arbiter of all our 
fortunes, the God of Happy Chance.”’ 
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MRS. ZELIA NUTTALL 


INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


HE Panama-Pacific International Ex- 

position has recently honored a Cali- 
fornia woman as one of the three most 
eminent women of America, to be shown 
special honor by the Woman’s Board of the 
Exposition. Mrs. Zelia Nuttall was born 
in San Francisco and still claims that city 
as home. She now lives in an old historic 
palace at Coyoacan, one of the most beauti- 
ful and romantic suburbs of Mexico City. 
The palace was built by Alvarado, adjutant 
of Cortez. Mrs. Nuttall is at work in 


Mexico as Field Director for the Crocker- 
Reid fund of the University of California, 
a fund established for the permanent con- 
duct of archaeological research in Mexico. 
She has contributed largely to the history 
of Mexico and has received international 
recognition. Her latest and most impor- 
tant work, “The Fundamental Principles 
of Old and New World Civilizations,” 
has been recently published by the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 
M. B. R. 
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Records kept like this are practically 
useless for the management of a busi- 
ness. Efficiency is impossible and funds 
for improvement cannot be obtained. 











Such methods result in a telephone line 
which can give only poor service. 
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The result of such records is a telephone 
line like this, which gives good service. 
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JUDGE THOMAS BURKE 


HAT is the measure of a man? Is he 

to be estimated in ounces and inches, 
or in brain voltage? According to the stand- 
ard preferred, Judge Thomas Burke takes 
rank among the physical Tom Thumbs or 
the intellectual giants of the state of Wash- 
ington. 

Contrasts of light and shade have been as 
sharp in Judge Burke’s life as upon his 
plastic countenance. First penniless or sad- 
dled with debt, now rich (though the tran- 
scendent fascination of the man’s attributes 
sinks that fact into insignificance); on trial 
for murder, next chief justice of the territory 
where he was placed on trial; a popular 
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idol, yet a political soldier always serving 
the losing cause; applauded by the people 
for inducing two great railroads to build into 
Seattle, then accused of being out of sym- 
pathy with the people because he was once 
general counsel for one of those roads; 
appreciated and misunderstood; defeated, 
yet victorious; active and meditative; a 
jester, yet always serious; little of stature 
and large of brain: a human paradox, the 
smallest big man and the biggest small man 
in the country. 

In 1910 Judge Burke emerged a loser 
from the cacophony of a political campaign, 
swept aside by the tide of insurgence, as 
once before by the tide of Bryanism. Inci- 
dentally, down the vista of a quarter-cen- 
tury a moving panorama of the anti-Chinese 
demonstrations of 1885 was thrown upon 
the 1g1o political screen. Circumstances 
connected with the anti-Chinese riots in 
Seattle led to Judge Burke’s trial for murder 
in 1885. While Thomas Burke, among 
others, was protecting Chinese from the 
menace of the mob, a rioter named Stewart 
was shot and died of his wounds. A charge 
of murder in the first degree was filed against 
the men accused of the shooting. At the 
trial the only exoneration needed in Thomas 
Burke’s case was Stewart’s dying statement 
that the fatal shot was fired by a dig man. 
President Cleveland, who was cognizant of 
this trial, later appointed Burke Chief Jus- 
tice for Washington Territory, using a dif- 
ferent standard for measuring the man from 
the visual one of Stewart. 

Judge Burke adds physical to moral 
courage—is not a dodger of issues nor 
skulker in moments of danger. His career 
has been punctuated by public service. In 
inducing the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern to build into Seattle, in his part in 
the establishment of the Trans-Pacific 
steamship lines, in his efforts to widen the 
oriental market for surplus American prod- 
ucts, and in his services in connection with 
the Lake Washington Canal, he has been a 
man of vision and fulfilment. He is now 
president of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast and of the 
Seattle Chamber. Evidences of the recog- 
nition that has come to him beyond the 
boundaries of his own state are his decora- 
tion by the Emperor of Japan for services 
in promoting trade with the Orient, and his 
appointment upon the Carnegie Peace Com- 
mission. FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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Constructs the Great Seal of 
California entirely from Hardware 















Faithful to the minutest detail of design, scenery 
and lettering, the Great Seal of California has been 
ingeniously reproduced—a// in hardware. 

This is but one of scores of clever features that greet the eye 


as one stands in wonderment before the Keen Kutter exhibit 
in the Manufacturers’ Palace at the Panama Exposition. 

A word picture simply cannot do justice to this marvelous 
creation. So artistic in execution, so daring in conception, it 
wins instant enthusiastic praise from all who stand before it. 

No less than 10,000 pieces of hardware and some 2,000 
feet of chain are used in its make-up. 

Thousands have voiced their appreciation and hundreds of 
hardware merchants have written praising this exhibit in the 

| most enthusiastic terms. 


Be sure you see this unusual display of the world’s greatest 
trade-marked line in tools, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and DD f6t--2 ib at .6 9-2 
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heads of the big in- 
surance companies of the 
country doing business in 
Colorado who have _ re- 
ceived terse communica- 
tions in the past few 
months from “D. M. 
Rolph, state insurance N 
commissioner,” are in the 
secret. Most take it for 
granted that they are do- 
ing business as usual with 
a man and could they see 
the little woman who now 
sits at the desk of the 
commissioner they doubt- 
less would be profoundly 
astonished. 

For the first time a 
woman is at the head of 
one of the largest revenue 
producing departments of 
thestate of Colorado. She 
Was appointed to the posi- 
tion on January 16, 1915, 
to fill the vacancy left by 
the resignation of the 


WWW 


UW 


N 

















former insurance commis- 
sioner, Saul Epsteen. And 
her appointment is prov- 
ing eminently satisfactory, 


D. M. ROLPH 





not only to the people of 
the state but to all of the 
three hundred and thirty-two insurance con- 
cerns which come under the supervision 
of the department. 

Governor Carlson of Colorado is a firm 
advocate not only of woman’s suffrage, but 
also of woman’s ability. One of his first 
acts after taking office last January was to 
put beside him a woman—his_ wife—as 
“assistant governor” and ‘“‘prime minister” 
of the state. A short time afterwards he 
further evidenced his faith in womankind 
by naming Mrs. Dorothy M. Rolph state 
insurance commissioner. It was a recog- 
nition not of sex, but of efficiency and abil- 
ity, for Mrs. Rolph has been in the depart- 
ment which she now heads for eight years. 
She entered as a clerk, so green that she 
didn’t even know an insurance policy when 
she saw one. Today she knows more about 
the work of that department than any man. 

Married at the age of eighteen, two 
babies kept Mrs. Rolph fully occupied 
until the death of her husband. She then 
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faced the necessity of earning a livelihood. 
Through a friend she secured a position 
as clerk in the office of the state insurance 
commissioner of Colorado. That was in 
1907. Since then she has held every title 
in that office, for her tears and fears did not 
deter her from making the most of her op- 
portunity, from working faithfully and con- 
scientiously during the day and studying 
ceaselessly each night. The following year 
she was made assistant to the actuary, then 
public examiner. In 1912 she was named 
“assistant commissioner” and deputy com- 
missioner on November 29, 1913. 

Fire, life, all forms of casualty, surety and 
fraternal insurance companies come under 
the supervision of the woman commissioner. 
Kach year an examination must be made of 
the assets of the three hundred and thirty- 
two companies doing business in Colorado 
and the woman commissioner has the right 
to hold the companies up to standard or 
revoke their licenses. | GERTRUDE ORR. 
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Carnation Milk demondirated 


to thousands of men and women 
















Thousands of men and women are visiting our 
model condensery on the Exposition grounds at San 
Francisco. 





There they see every step in the production of Carnation Milk; 
they enjoy it whipped, in chocolate and coffee, in ice cream 
and candies, salad dressings, etc. They learn at first hand its 
purity, economy and safety. 


What Carnation Milk Is 


Carnation Milk is just pure, sweet, fresh, cows’ milk, brought to the consistency 
of cream by evaporation. Hermetically sealed and sterilized, its high quality 
remains unchanged, and it is absolutely safe from contamination. "Two sizes— 
66 99 66 Py 

tall’ and “‘baby’’—your grocer can supply you. Keep several cans of both 
sizes in the pantry and open it as you need it. Jts convenience will appeal to you as 
much as its economy and rich flavor. 


If you are not going to San Francisco, we want you to 
know and enjoy Carnation Milk just as our thousands 
of visitors do. Use the coupon below for our new 
cook book. 








Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 





233 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. ' 
Please send me your new cook book, filled with 
special evaporated milk recipes and containing ‘*The | 
Story of Carnation Milk,’’ as it is demonstrated at 
the San Francisco Exposition. 5 
Name i 
Address | 
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N 1893 there marched 

in the vanguard of 
Coxey’s Army a husky 
youngster whose name was 
Cornwall. Today he 
stands as one of Canada’s 
most widely known men. 
In the Northland they 
call him “Peace River 
Jim.” The traders, trap- 
pers, Hudson Bay Factors, 
the Eskimo and the red- 
men who live in that vast 
land that stretches for 
thousands of square miles 
from Edmonton to Her- 
schel island on the Arctic 
sea, have known him for 
many years as a friend and 
companion of the trail. 
New York magnates and 
the heads of the great com- 
mercial houses and trans- 
portation companies 
throughout Canada also 
know him. Know him as 
J. K. Cornwall, legislator, 
millionaire, and untiring 
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expounder of the possibili- 
ties of Canada’s great 
northland. In this latter 
role he is perhaps best 


J. K. CORNWALL 





known, for in the spread- 
ing broadcast of the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
Mr. Cornwall has been active for years. 
The gold rush of ’98 to the Yukon was at 
its height when Cornwall struck Edmonton. 
Thousands of gold-seekers were pouring into 
the city to make their way over the little 
known trail from Edmonton to Dawson. 
At a point on the Athabasca river some two 
hundred miles from Edmonton the boats 
of the gold-seekers were held up by a short 
though dangerous rapid. No one knew the 
water: there were none brave enough to try 
the shooting of it. Cornwall arrived upon 
the scene. He knew the rapids no better 
than any of the hundreds who waited but 
he had nerve and confidence. Instantly he 
became a pilot. Fifty dollars was the price 
for taking a boat through. He took the first 
one down safely, then another. And until 
the ill-fated trail was given up and deserted 
he stuck to his post as pilot of the rapid. 
With some twelve hundred dollars in cash 
as profits from this enterprise Cornwall be- 
came a trapper and later a trader. As such 
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he bucked the Hudson Bay Company. He 
followed the trails of the furmen to the utter 
most north. He came to know the country 
and its people and later to love it. As the 
years went on and more and more people 
began to move into the northland Cornwall 
took up the transportation question. To- 
day his steamboats, known as the Northern 
Transportation Company, plow the waters 
of the Athabasca river down into Lesser 
Slave lake. 

Always he has wanted the outside world 
to know the truth about the northland and 
of the Peace river country whose forty-five 
million acres lie as yet unworked fields of 
fertility, and to this end he has not only 
been host and guide to writers and motion 
picture men but he has himself traveled far 
and lectured much. So slowly but surely, 
the man whom the North knows as ‘‘Peace 
River Jim” is seeing his hopes and his 
dreams come true. The last area of free 
land in the British Empire is claiming the 
attention of the world. F, J. Dickie. 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


x Used for Navigation—‘‘Far 
more accurate than the 
average chronometer,’’ says 


Captain in U.S. N. 


The following letter, recently received from an 
officer of the Navy, speaks for itself. The 
signer’s name is omitted for reasons of 
Naval etiquette. 





HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Gentlemen: —The watch purchased from you in December, 
1913, is a marvel of accuracy. On January 1, 1914, it was 
set 22 seconds fast, on standard mean time, and throughout 
the year frequent comparisons were made which showed a 
steady and regular gain. On January 1, 1915, it was again 
compared and was found to be 1 minute 35 seconds fast, or 
a gain of 1 minute 13 seconds in 365 days, which is 
equivalent to a gaining rate of 0.2 seconds a day, or 6 sec- 
onds a month. 

Had the rate of gain been variable, it would have been very 
different, but running as steadily and uniformly as it did, I 
would have no hesitancy whatever in using it for navigational 
purposes, as it is far more accurate than the average chro- 
nometer used for this purpose, and much more convenient. 

(Signed 


MAGINE yourself carrying this very watch—it was not 
an expensive watch. Wouldn’t you derive an immense 
satisfaction from the comfort, convenience and companion- 
ship of so accurate a watch?) Every Hamilton Watch sold has 
Hamilton Accuracy and Hamilton Durability. 

Prices of Hamiltons: “The lowest-priced Hamilton is a movement alone for 
$12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). The highest-priced Hamilton is our Masterpiece at 
$150.00 in 18-k heavy gold case. Other Hamiltons at $15.00, $25.00, $28.00, 
$40.00, $55.00, $80.00, $110.00, etc. Hamiltons are made in many models—in 
cased watches; also in movements alone which your jeweler can fit to your present 
watch-case. 

Write for Hamilton Watch Book, ‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


describing all models and containing much interesting watch information. 








The Hamilton Watch Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco is in the Palace of Varied Industries, under the Dome, 
You are invited to see it. 







HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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bi HE world is 
country and to 
good my religion,” is a 


my 
do 


saying that Mrs. Edith 
McCarl Hickey has 
adopted and put into 
everyday practice. From 


Mrs. Hickey’s earliest girl- 
hood she has had _ before 
her the vision of her 
mother’s sacrifice on the 
altar of motherhood by 
an incompetent doctor and 
an impractical nurse to 
spur her on in an effort to 
save as many mothers and 
babies training 
and conscientious work on 
her part could In 
IgO05 she became con- 
vinced through her expe- 
riences in Charity Work in 
Portland, Oregon, that the 
only Way to correct, even 
in part, the evils of igno- 
rance and poverty was to 
establish medical inspec- 
tion in the public schools. 
With the desire to fit her- 
self for this work, she jour- 
neyed to New York, where 
she took special training 
in maternity, surgical and 
public health nursing. 

After a year and a half’s hard work, Mrs. 
Hickey returned to Portland—to tind that 
city not ready for such a radical step as 
public school nursing. Undaunted, she 
went to Seattle where, in January, 1908, she 
was made the first school nurse in the 
Pacific Northwest. This was the beginning 
of her activities in children’s and mothers’ 
uplift work. She toiled early and late 
against prejudice and ignorance, until even 
the most skeptical was convinced that pub- 
lic school nursing was not a mere fad. To- 
day Seattle has six school nurses and a 
splendid school clinic, and all the other 
large cities in the Northwest have some sort 
of medical inspection of schools, as a direct 
result of her pioneer efforts. After five 
years of public school nursing in Seattle, 
Mrs. Hickey resigned to assume the task of 
promulgating the gospel of medical inspec- 
tion of school children throughout the rural 
districts of the state of Washington. 

Not long ago this indefatigable woman 
was asked to look after the children of a 


as goOC rd 


do. 
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HICKEY 


MRS 


EDITH MeCARL 


large mining camp, and she is happy in her 
work of teaching better morals, cleanliness 
of personal habits and good citizenship to 
the children of parents who, at tirst, bitterly 
resented what they termed her “intrusion” 
into their homes. 

This camp bids fair to become the model 
camp of Washington, for the boys and girls, 
through association with Mrs. Hickey, are 
being awakened to the duties of an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Mrs. Hickey’s work has resulted in the 
rapid elimination of that school evil, the 
child from the careless home who spreads 
contagion and causes the greatest percentage 
of retardation and juvenile delinquency. 
She declares, further, that she is biding her 
time for the day when all parents will un- 


derstand the evil effects of not giving beys } 5 


and girls clear ideals regarding the evolu- 
tionary truths of life in order that they may 
be strong to control those instincts which 
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the human race shares in common with. ~ 


animal life. DEAN Hoarp. 
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It is generally acknowledged among 


men who know, that this label in 
a suit of clothes means as much in 
the matter of value as the word 
‘‘Sterling’”” does on a piece of silver. 


Yalored lo measure by 


CME 


” "Chicago: 





$25 and up 


Suit or Overcoat 


Ask our representative in your town 
to show you our distinctive Autumn 
and Winter woolens and send us 
your’ measure —Today. If you don’t 
know him, wnite us for his name. 


Largest tailors in the world of 


GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago, U.S. A. 





You are cordially invited to inspect. our mammoth tailor shops 


whenever you visit Chicago. A guide will show you through 
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k VER since 


seventies, 


the early 
when an 
observing American lady 
traveling in South Amer- 
ica discovered the navel 
orange in Bahia, Brazil, 
the growing of citrus fruits 
attracted persons of 
purpose and_ hard 
muscles. For in the be- 
ginning, and for a long 
time, the citrus industry 
was not all dollars and de- 
light. There were days of 
dee pest despondency. 
And about the meanest 
thing on earth was a lemon 
erove in full bearing. Men 
bought them, for they are 
pretty to look upon, and 
either went broke or 
budded over the trees to 
oranges, and endured a 
long period of watchful 
waiting for frosts and 
blights, markets and 
methods. So it probably 
was considered mean sport 


has 
high 
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to hand a tenderfoot a 
lemon grove. 

From 1895-6 to about 
eight years ago the lemon 
growing business was 
about the most hazardous 
in all California. it was possible to obtain 
a large yield per acre but the fruit was sub- 
jected to blue mold before it could be 
marketed. Many a promising carload ar- 
rived at destination in a decayed condition 
and had to be destroyed. 

Charles Collins Teague, who owned a 
twenty acre grove in Ventura county and 
was manager for the largest lemon grove in 
the world, believed this was all wrong. 
There must be a reason for the rotting of 
lemons. So he began an _ investigation 
which carried him around the state in 1899- 
1900. He asked questions. He observed 
the various methods of curing lemons. 
Most of it was done indoors in those days, 
and the results were anything but satisfac- 
tory. While making his investigation Mr. 


Teague observed at one packing house a lot 
of fruit that had been left outside under a 
shed. There was no room for it in the stuffy 
drying room. That fruit was almost perfect, 
while fruit in the drying room was not hold- 
ing up. 


That was Mr. Teague’s discovery. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


CHARLES COLLINS TEAGUE 





What did he discover? Why, he learned 
that the lemon must be treated by ventila- 
tion and coddled and cuddled, instead of 
crushed and cuffed about. He invented the 
tent system of curing lemons and, like the 
real benefactor he is, he gave it freely to the 
growers of California. 

And what has been the result? Well, 
California today is a world leader in the 
production of lemons. The crop of this 
state supplies one half the lemons used in 
the United States. The California grower 
is prosperous now. Mr. Teague did not stop 
at the production of a perfect lemon—and 
his ideal management of the famous Limon- 
eira grove at Santa Paula is the model for 
all growers—but he became a moving spirit 
in the development of the greatest selling 
agency in the world—the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. Of course he achieved 
personal success when the lemon industry 
prospered, but the greatest victory of this 
modest man is the service he has done his 
neighbor. ARTHUR DUNN. 
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If you want a clear, fresh, glowing complexion, 
use Resinol Soap at least once a day. Work a 
warm, creamy lather of it well into the pores, then 
rinse the face with plenty of cold water. 


It does not take many days of such regular care 
with Resinol Soap to show an improvement, 
because the Resinol medication soothes and refreshes 
the skin, while the pure, alkali-free soap is cleansing 
it. The same treatment does wonders for the 
hands, arms and neck. 





== 


When the skin is in a very neglected condition, 
with pimples, blackheads, redness or roughness, 
spread on just a little Resinol Ointment for ten or 
fifteen minutes before using Resinol Soap. 

Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich brown be- 
ing entirely due to the Resinol medication it contains. Sold 
by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 

For a guestroom size trial cake, write Dept. 14-D, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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F a man write a better 

book, preach a better 
sermon, make a_ better 
mouse trap than his neigh- 
bor—even though he build 
his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten 
path to his door.”’ 

Opal Whiteley has spent 
much of her life in the big 
woods and lumber camps 
tributary to Cottage 
Grove, Oregon. Her op- 
portunities were limited 
and her ambitions, no 
doubt, modest. She is 
seventeen years of age. 

A few months ago she 
attended the state conven- 
tion of Oregon Christian 
Endeavor. She attracted 
sufficient attention to be 
made chairman of the 
resolutions committee. So 
unusual was her work in 
this capacity and so re- 
markable the part she took 
in the work of the conven- 
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tion that when it came to 
the election of officers she 
was given the position of 
state superintendent. 











MISS OPAL WHITELEY 





Few had ever heard of 
this little girl before. 
Many wondered if a mistake hadn’t been 
made in entrusting the supervision of the 
work of the entire state to one so young 
and childish. 

Then it was that it developed that this 
little slip of a girl had spent her life in pre- 
paring for just such a position. During her 
life in the woods she had acquired knowl- 
edge that few acquire with every educa- 
tional advantage about them. 

Several years before she had attended a 
similar convention held in Cottage Grove 
and had dedicated herself to the Endeavor 
work. She went back to her home in the 
woods and began preparing herself for the 


-teaching of young people by herself study- 


ing the mysteries of Nature. 

She studied the flowers, the birds, the 
butterflies, the rocks, the skies. She bor- 
rowed books from the state library and what 
few she could elsewhere. She made a col- 
lection of geological specimens. She col- 
lected thousands of specimens of butterflies 
and moths. She gathered cocoons and 
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watched the unfolding of the butterflies. 

Then she told other little boys and girls 
of the things she had learned. She found 
that by explaining the mysteries of Nature 
she interested the little boys and girls in the 
maker of Nature. She found the children 
much more interested in the story of how a 
little bird comes to life than in some wonder- 
ful fairy story. Many a lesson was taught 
while the children watched the unfolding of 
a butterfly from its chrysalis. The children 
were eager for stories of the wonders of the 
great heavens. 

After being elected superintendent of 
Oregon Christian Endeavor, Miss Whiteley 
visited the State University, there to learn 
more about biology, geology and astronomy 
to assist her in her new duties, for she had 
decided to conduct her large work in much 
the same way she had conducted her small 
work. Miss Whiteley has a remarkable 
face, not for its unusual beauty, but for its 
innocence, its intelligence and its eagerness. 

ELBERT BEDE. 
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HERRINGBONE stands off big and petty losses. A house of 
stucco over Herringbone is fire resisting, economical, durable 
—requires no painting nor repairs. 


Hexringbone 
Rigid Metal Lath 


holds stucco and plaster—prevents cracks, falling or discoloration. 


A Herringbone house is warm in winter, cool in summer. Defies 
any climate or weather. Costs but little more than a wooden house. 

For excessively damp climates or places where lath is particularly 
subject to rust or corrosion use Herringbone Armco Iron Lath—of 
the purest, most rust-resisting iron made. 


** The House that Father Built’’ 


is a wonderful book if you want a home that ~ sists Rng decay 

and time. Full of beautiful Herringbone hous ontains 

plans by leading architects. Mention your yee chite ct’s s name in 
writing and we will gladly cooperate with him. 


The General Fireproofing Company 
1290 Logan Avenue 
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Charles Kellogg, the 
where he keeps in tune with nature. 
you in the picture. It 

comiortably trom any corner of 


superiority toward the rest of mankind, and are 
given, in the early stages of their existence, to 
stoppifig’ strangers on the street and telling them 
that they see Venus rise every morning at three. 
‘Also, that they feel like new ever since they have 
taken to sleeping out. 

Personally, we belong to the meat-safe species. 
We gloat over our roof. We gloat over our screens. 
We gloat over our comfortable bed—no cot and 
mattress upheavals for us—our dry and com- 
fortable bedding; the fact that our porch is on 
the ground floor and practically in the midst of 
the garden; and the further fact that being at the 
back of the house we are thus brought more closely 
into touch with our neighbors. 

The neighbors, we have discovered, are given to 
revealing their true selves more unreservedly at 
night than in the daytime. 

Thus, for instance, we have learned just what 
Jones’ wife, who refuses to sleep out, says to Jones, 
wh is a “‘truly naturesporcher,’’ when they return 
fromr the theatre in an unexpected downpour and 
‘are dragging the bedding into shelter. The vo- 
‘cabulary on these occasions seems to have been 
held in reserve for these special incidents. 

Again, we have learned just what Smith says to 
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on the roof-porech—the object nearest 
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his wife when he is routed out in the wee hours 
to go in and inspect the incubator—another in- 
stance of a pickled vocabulary—though why 
Smith’s wife insists on running an incubator in 
what they call their “breakfast-room” and what 
she expects to do with the result on their small lot 
has not, as yet, been revealed to us. 

In addition, through sleeping out, we have learned 
some little concerning the night habits of other 
people’s babies and a good deal concerning the 
neighborhood pets. 

This information, though, must be understood 
as the merest side issue. The real business of the 
sleeping-porch is to go out and sleep on it—which 
business we transact all the year round with a 
thoroughness that leaves us amazingly and ag- 
gressively refreshed in the morning. 

But if it is a delight to sleep on the sleeping- 
porch, it is as great a delight to be awake on the 
sleeping-porch. There is always so much going 
on at night. There is Venus climbing up the sky, 
in wondrous effulgence, at three o’clock of a morn- 
ing. There is Orion, sprawled in the south, his 
sword theatrically poised on a neighbor’s roof- 
ridge. There is a weird piece of moon, quite out 
of shape, that rises any time from 11 p. m. on, 
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If You Want The Dawn Of The Open Season 
To Find You Equipped Satisfactorily, Buy a 


WINCHESTER 


SHOTGUN AND SHOTGUN SHELLS 


You can easily spend a great deal more money for a shotgun than a 
Winchester repeater will cost you, but you can’t buy a better shooting, a 
stronger made, or a more reliable gun at any price. The Winchester 
Model 1912, light-weight, hammerless shotgun, made in 12, 16 and 20 
gauges, enjoys the enthusiastic endorsement of experienced hunters every- 
where. By them it has been aptly named The Most Perfect Repeater.” 
This gun tells its own story of quality, fine balance, and general desir- 
ability. An inspection of one at your dealer’s will convince you of its worth, 


VWINCHESTER LOADED SHELLS “Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater’’ are the 
first choice of sportsmen, generally. More of them are sold than any other make, their 
popularity being due to the uniformly satisfactory results which they give. The form of 
construction used in Winchester shells is much superior to the old system of metal lining 
once used in them but discarded years ago for the Winchester Patented Corrugated Head. 
All kinds of loads in ‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater’”’ shells can be found at any good dealer’s, 


Winchester--The WwW Brand--Guns and Shells Help Make Good Bags 
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The Home in the West 


LETHAL. 
Lee 


A woman’s ingenuity has evolved this delightful camping “apartment.” The woman is Miss Louise Brigham, 

whose box furniture display is attracting much attention in the Palace of Education at the Panama-Pacific 

Exposition, San Francisco. Miss Brigham designed the “‘camp” while on an outing in Yosemite Valley. The 

bunks have double covers, with mattress between; the book-case is also a dresser and desk; the table has 

extension ends, the rack holds a sportsman’s outfit. And everything is screwed to be taken apart and packed 
into the smallest possible compass 


making uncanny shadows and revealing the veiled 
beauty of the white flowers in the garden. Or there 
are the mists driving in from the south, faster and 
faster, until at last, after the first hesitating patter, 
follows the comforting drum of a steady downpour. 

All this is not to be despised. 

Or you wake in the early dawn in time to sce 
the garden step from out the dusk, revealing—a 
crab-apple tree in winsome pink and white; iriscs, 
white and purple, and blue and mauve; wallflowers 
and daffodils and violets and daisies. Or, later, 
there greets you the crush of roses in which you 
are embowered; or, as fall draws near, the glory of 
the goldenrod and the smell of broom and roses 
always roses—and the ripe blackberries whose 
bushes crowd your fences. 

Or, again, you are asleep and are suddenly 
wakened—you do not know by what—and pres- 
ently you hear the wild geese honking down the 
sky, and fall asleep again, thanking God quite 
simply, because, though you are thrust amid cities 
to live, yet He at times sends past your door a 
token cf the wild reaches of His earth, which you 
will never see. 

Having considered these few points, who shall 
say that the sleeping-porchers are not a lucky 
people? And when one realizes that, in addition, 
there waits the porch, ready and eager to give 
comfort during all the daylight hours? 

ALBERTA BANCROFT. 
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Partners at Oak Lodge 


NTIL she was eighteen years old she had never 

combed her own hair or laced a shoe. All 
she knew was ease and society. She married a man 
who brought her from Detroit to California and took 
her away into the wilds where he was doing develop- 
ment work for a big water company. Before he 
knew it she was completely spoiled for city life, and 
when one day, the development work ended, they 
went to San Francisco to live she hated it and re- 
fused to take any interest in his getting work there 
and making a home in the city. She wanted to live 
outdoors. More than that, she wanted to be a full 
partner in the business of making a home. 

She gave him no peace until he went with her one 
day to Santa Rosa where they took a car without 
looking at the sign on it. Before they went home 
that night they had agreed to buy thirty acres of 
land, paying what little cash they had and giving a 
mortgage for the rest. The land was in the brush 
and neither of them knew what that meant in the 
way of hard work, and she for one did not care. 
She was ready to do her share of work for this home 
she had dreamed of ever since she came to California. 

There was no clear spot big enough for a house 
so they rented a place nearby. To get some ready 
money to clear and build, they planted potatoes 
between the rows of trees on the rented place, and 
that first year took off $200 an acre in potatoes, 
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It Isn’t Heavy 
It’s not heavy—that’s one of the many advan- | SY “< 
tages of this Western Electric Vacuum __ ft =a 
Cleaner. The easy-running qualities are the ‘ 


first thing to be remarked by every woman 
who tries it. ae 














Then the design is such a pleasant change from 
all previous styles of vacuum cleaner construc- 
tion. Others never got away from the old 
broom-handle idea. The truss frame of the 


Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


and the comfortable handle grip places the 
cleaner in a natural position with relation to the 
body. You can push it without effort and the 
sturdy motor does the cleaning. 











Here is a machine with a reputation 
back of it—more than thirty years of 
manufacturing experience. The price 
is $32.50, which includes an exten- 
sion for cleaning under low furni- 
ture. We believe this represents 
the greatest value in the vacuum 
cleaner market. 


Write for booklet No.6-AJ, 


and name of our representa- 
tive in your locality. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


463 West Street, New York 
680 Folsom Street, Saa Francisco 
Other Pacific Coast Houses: 
Seattle Portland Oakland Los Angeles 
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Because of the great oaks standing guard over it 
they called it Oak Lodge 

a third of which they had agreed to pay in rent, 

being tenderfeet and poor at bargaining. 

By the end of the year they had four acres of their 
own land cleared, and on the first clear space they 
built, with their own hands, a bit of a house of three 
rooms, and because of the great oaks standing 
guard over it they named it Oak Lodge. 

She decided that a real home must have plenty 
of fruit, so they set out a thousand strawberry 
plants. Her father, coming for a visit, decided they 
ought to have currants, so he ordered a thousand 
bushes, and because they could not sell or give away 
more than a hundred or so, they planted more than 
they could afford to plant on their precious land. 
He decided it would not be home until the mortgage 
was paid, so, having faith in potatoes, they planted 
potatoes. On what was left of the four acres beyond 
the house and the strawberries and currants, the 
potatoes yielded between five and six hundred 
dollars the first year. 

Side by side she worked with him at the potatoes, 
cutting them, dropping them, helping to hoe if 
And she read all she could find about 
potatoes and asked 
and because of her they 


necessary 
everybody she saw about 
tried scores of 
ind ill 
the growing conditions peculiar to Sonon ounty 

Meanwhile the 
in May of the 


potatoes, 
varieties to tind which one liked their soil best 


irrant bushes were thr 


The Home in the West 









product that will satisfy. 
All unexpectedly people who liked her jellies and 
jams wrote to know if she could supply them with 


effort in making a 


chickens and eggs. From the beginning she has had 
a few chickens, two or three hundred perhaps. She 
now has a market for all her old chickens at a dollar 
apiece, and buys from her neighbors at fifty cents 
and sells for a dollar. She buys eggs, too, from these 
same neighbors who declare there is no money in 
chickens, and always gets at least five cents a dozen 
more than the local price. It is merely a demonstra- 
tion of the difference between one who will and one 
who won’t, between one who knows how and one 
whodoesn’t. She makes the chickens look pretty, puts 
them in an attractive carton, packs her eggs neatly, 
and every order thus filled means another order. 

It is five years now since these two entered on 
their partnership of home-making. About half of 
their thirty acres have been cleared of brush, all of 
it cleared of mortgage, barns and chicken houses 
have been built, and a special kitchen for the jelly 
business went up this year. She isa full partner in the 
potato business, which this season expanded to some 
leased land, and on her own account has an almost 
equal income from her canning business and chickens. 

Easy? Not a bit of it. It means getting up at 
daybreak and working from twelve to sixteen hours 
a day. Between strawberry jam in March and 
orange marmalade in January there is a steady 
stream of fruit, and the potato work is heaviest 
when most fruits are at their best. But Hilda and 
Carl Nielsen would not trade that little home of 
theirs at Sebastopol for the finest mansion in San 
Francisco. Every inch of it is the work of their 
own hands and it stands to them for the best of all 
the good things in Jife—independence. 

“When I left home,” says Hilda Nielsen, “I was 
not worth to anybody as much as my French maid 
earned. I thought then I knew what it was to be 
happy, but I know now I didn’t know the first letter 
of the Earning and making a home is the 
ELIZABETH ELKINS 


word. 


best thing jn the world 
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You Want to Save Money! 
of Course— 


And You Want To Save As 
Much As Possible— 


The efor System Offers the Way 


2°’ Green Trading Stamps, given by thousands of 
progressive merchants throughout the United States, and 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons, packed with the goods 
of leading manufacturers, comprise the fer System. 





JN any of over 500 Premium Stores in the United 

States these tokens of continuous patronage are 
exchangeable for Standard Merchandise of the World. 
The Hamilton Coupon marked ‘‘!”’ will obtain 2 geal 
Green Stamps for you and other denominations are 
exchangeable on the same basis. 


CALL at any of our Premium Stores where thousands 

of articles, from jewelry to furniture, are on dis- 

play, will convince the most skeptical that The Sern 

System offers the easiest and most practical way to 
genuine economy. 


Upon your request we will forward a copy of The New 
National Monthly ‘‘The Sperry Magazine." 


THE SPERRY & HUTChKINSON CO. 
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an exclusive feature in these modish corsets, means that 
YOU can immediately have not only a DISTINCTIVE 
FIGURE but PERFECT COMFORT in REAL corsets. 
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CORSETS 


assures a model correct for every 
figure giving the necessary sup- 
port, and creating the authentic 
shape over which to build Au- 
tumn gowns. 





SOLD by DEALERS 
$3.50, $5, $6.50, $8,810 


and upwards. If you cannot 
get it from your favorite store 
we will send direct upon receipt 


of Style Number, Size and Price 











Catalog Free Upon Request 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., 28 Geary St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Makers also of “ROYAL WORCESTER” Corsets $1 to $3. 


Factory and Executive Offices, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 


CONCERNING THE SLEEPING-PORCHER 
The Roofless Bedroom and the Screen-Box Boudoir 


HERE are two distinct species of sleeping- there is the “truly nature” species, which insists 
porchers. on having the unobstructed vault of heaven to look 
There is the “meat-safe” species, which insists up to at night and which is possessed of womenfolk 
on a roof over its head and the sides of its domicile who dance attendance upon the weather. 
imperiously screened against the insect world. And Both species display an attitude of repressed 


{ 
PHOTO BY HAROLD A. PARKER S. B. MARSTON, ARCHITECT 
Perhaps no two sleeping-porches in California are precisely alike. This house, for example, wears one 
in the middle of its forehead! 


574 (Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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\ ERRINGBONE stands off big and petty losses. A house of 
NY # stucco over Herringbone is fire resisting, economical, durable WW 


\\ — —requires no painting nor repairs. 
Herringbone 
F a gee 
Rigid Metal Lath 


holds stucco and plaster—prevents cracks, falling or discoloration. 
A Herringbone house is warm in winter, cool in summer. Defies 
any climate or weather. Costs but little more than a wooden house. 

For excessively damp climates or places where lath is particularly 
subject to rust or corrosion use Herringbone Armco Iron Lath—of 
the purest, most rust-resisting iron made. 


‘The House that Father Built ’’ 


is a wonderful book if you want a home that resists fire, decay 

and time. Full of beautiful Herringbone houses. Also contains 

plans by leading architects. Mention your architect’s name in 
writing and we will gladly cooperate with him. 





The General Fireproofing Company 
1290 Logan Avenue 


Youngstown, O. 


Makers also of Self-Sentering — she 
concrete reinforcement that makes Trade Mark 
forms unnecessary Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 
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Charles Kellogg, the bird mimic, has a nest in the Santa Clara hills, in California. 


where he keeps in tune with nature. 
you in the picture. 


This is his “attic” 


There's a fireplace on the roof-porch—the object nearest 
It is portable, so that one may study the stars quite 


comfortably from any corner of this retreat on a clear, cold night 


superiority toward the rest of mankind, and are 
given, in the early stages of their existence, to 
stopping strangers on the street and telling them 
that they see Venus rise every morning at three. 
Also, that they feel like new ever since they have 
taken to sleeping out. 

Personally, we belong to the meat-safe species. 
We gloat over our roof. We gloat over our screens. 
We gloat over our comfortable bed—no cot and 
mattress upheavals for us—our dry and com- 
fortable bedding; the fact that our porch is on 
the ground floor and practically in the midst of 

i. the garden; and the further fact that being at the 
“batk ‘of the house we are thus brought more closely 
Minto touch with our neighbors. 

The neighbors, we have discovered, are given to 
peevealing their true selves more unreservedly at 
night than in the daytime. 

Thus, for instance, we have learned just what 

» Jones’ wife, who refuses to sleep out, says to Jones, 
‘ who is a “truly nature porcher,” when they return 

; from: the theatre in an unexpected downpour and 
are dragging the bedding into shelter. The. vo- 
cabulary on these occasions seems to have been 
held in reserve for these special incidents. 

Again, we have learned just what Smith says to 


his wife when he is routed out in the wee hours 
to.go in and inspect the incubator—another in- 
stance of a pickled vocabulary—though why 
Smith’s wife insists on running an incubator in 
what they call their “breakfast-room” and what 
she expects to do with the result on their small lot 
has not, as yet, been revealed to us. 

In addition, through sleeping out, we have learned 
some little concerning the night habits of other 
people’s babies and a good deal concerning the 
neighborhood pets. 

This information, though, must be understood 
as the merest side issue. The real business of the 
sleeping-porch is to go out and sleep on it—which 


. business we transact all the year round with a 


thoroughness that leaves us amazingly and ag- 
gressively refreshed in the morning. 

But if it is a delight to sleep on the sleeping- 
porch, it is as great a delight to be awake on the 
sleeping-porch. There is always so much going 
on at night. There is Venus climbing up the sky, 
in wondrous effulgence, at three o’clock of a morn- 
ing. There is Orion, sprawled in the south, his 
sword theatrically poised on a neighbor’s roof- 
ridge. There is a weird piece of moon, quite out 
of shape, that rises any time from 11 p. m. on, 
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If You Want The Dawn Of The Open Season 
To Find You Equipped Satisfactorily, Buy a 


INCHESTER 


SHOTGUN AND SHOTGUN SHELLS 


You can easily spend a great deal more money for a shotgun than a 
Winchester repeater will cost you, but you can’t buy a better shooting, a 
stronger made, or a more reliable gun at any price. The Winchester 
Model 1912, light-weight, hammerless shotgun, made in 12, 16 and 20 
gauges, enjoys the enthusiastic endorsement, of experienced hunters every- 
where. By them it has been aptly named “The Most Perfect Repeater.” 
This gun tells its own story of quality, fine balance, and general desir- 
ability. An inspection of one at your dealer’s will convince you ofits worth, 


WINCHESTER LOADED SHELLS “Leader” and “Repeater” are the 


first choice of sportsmen, generally. More of them are sold than any other make, their 
popularity being due to the uniformly satisfactory results which they give. The form of 
construction used in Winchester shells is much superior to the old system of metal lining 
once used in them but discarded years ago for the Winchester Patented Corrugated Head. 
All kinds of loads in ‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater’’ shells can be found at any good dealer’s. 


Winchester--The WwW Brand--Guns and Shells Help Make Good Bags 
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A woman’s ingenuity has eyolved this delightful camping “apartment.” 
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The woman is Miss Louise Brigham, 


whose box furniture display is attracting much attention in the Palace of Education at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco. Miss Brigham designed the “camp’’ while on an outing in Yosemite Valley. The 


bunks have double covers, with mattress between ; 
extension ends, the rack holds a sportsman’s outfit. 


the book-case is also a dresser and desk; 
And everything is screwed to be taken apart and packed 


the table has 


into the smallest possible compass 


making uncanny shadows and revealing the veiled 
beauty of the white flowers in the garden. Or there 
are the mists driving in from the south, faster and 
faster, until at last, after the first hesitating patter, 
follows the comforting drum of a steady downpour. 

All this is not to be despised. 

Or you wake in the early dawn in time to see 
the garden step from out the dusk, revealing—a 
crab-apple tree in winsome pink and white; irises, 
white and purple, and blue and mauve; wallflowers 
and daffodils and violets and daisies. Or, later, 
there greets you the crush of roses in which you 
are embowered; or, as fall draws near, the glory of 
the goldenrod and the smell of broom and roses— 
always roses—and the ripe blackberries whose 
bushes crowd your fences. 

Or, again, you are asleep and are suddenly 
wakened—you do not know by what—and pres- 
ently you hear the wild geese honking down the 
sky, and fall asleep again, thanking God quite 
simply, because, though you are thrust amid cities 
to live, yet He at-times sends past your door a 
token cf the wild reaches of His earth, which you 
will never see. 

Having considered these few points, who shall 
say that the sleeping-porchers are not a lucky 
people? And when one realizes that, in addition, 
there waits the porch, ready and eager to give 
comfort during all the daylight hours? 

ALBERTA BANCROFT. 


Partners at Oak Lodge 


NTIL she was eighteen years old she had never 

combed her own hair or laced a shoe. All 
she knew was ease and society. She married a man 
who brought her from Detroit to California and took 
her away into the wilds where he was doing develop- 
ment work for a big water company. Before he 
knew it she was completely spoiled for city life, and 
when one day, the development work ended, they 
went to San Francisco to live she hated it and re- 
fused to take any interest in his getting work there 
and making a home in the city. She wanted to live 
outdoors. More than that, she wanted to be a full 
partner in the business of making a home. 

She gave him no peace until he went with her one 
day to Santa Rosa where they took a car without 
looking at the sign on it. Before they went home 
that night they had agreed to buy thirty acres of 
land, paying what little cash they had and giving a 
mortgage for the rest. The land was in the brush 
and neither of them knew what that meant in the 
way of hard work, and she for one did not care. 
She was ready to do her share of work for this home 
she had dreamed of ever since she came to California. 

There was no clear spot big enough for a house 
so they rented a place nearby. To get some ready 
money to clear and build, they planted potatoes 
between the rows of trees on the rented place, and 
that first year took off $200 an acre in potatoes, 
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It Isn’t Heavy” 


It’s not heavy—that’s one of the many advan- 
tages of this Western Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner. ‘The easy-running qualities are the 
first thing to be remarked by every woman 
who tries it. 





Then the design is such a pleasant change from 
all previous styles of vacuum cleaner construc- 
tion. Others never got away from the old 
broom-handle idea. The truss frame of the 


Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


and the comfortable handle grip places the 
cleaner in a natural position with relation to the 
body. You can push it without effort and the 
sturdy motor does the cleaning. 


Here is a machine with a reputation 
back of it—more than thirty years of 
manufacturing experience. The price 
is $32.50, which includes an exten- 
sion for cleaning under low furni- 
ture. We believe ‘this represents 

the greatest value in the vacuum 
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Because of the great oaks standing guard over it 
they called it Oak Lodge 
a third of which they had agreed to pay in rent, 
being tenderfeet and poor at bargaining. 

By the end of the year they had four acres of their 
own land cleared, and on the first clear space they 
built, with their own hands, a bit of a house of three 
rooms, and because of the great oaks standing 
guard over it they named it Oak Lodge. 

She decided that a real home must have plenty 
of fruit, so they set out a thousand strawberry 

, plants. Her father, coming for a visit, decided they 
ought to have currants, so he ordered a thousand 
* bushes, and because they could not sell or give away 
more than a hundred or so, they planted more than 
they could afford to plant on their precious land. 
He decided it would not be home until. the mortgage 
was paid, so, having faith in potatoes, they planted 
«» potatoes. On what was left of the four acres beyond 
“the house and the strawberries and currants, the 
potatoes yielded between -five and. six hundred 
dollars the first year. 

Side by side she worked with him at the potatoes, 
cutting them, dropping them, helping to hoe if 
necessary. And she read all she could find about 
potatoes and asked everybody she saw about 
potatoes, and because of her they tried scores of 
varieties to find which one liked their soil best and all 
the growing conditions peculiar to Sonoma county. 

Meanwhile the currant bushes were thriving and 
in May of the second year she found she had bushels 
of currants. They were up to their eyes with potato 
work, and all he said was: ‘““They’re your currants.” 

Where she found the time she doesn’t know now, 
but at odd moments she made 666 glasses of currant 
jelly, found a market for it and cleared $60. The 
next year she cleared $600, in spite of a severe ill- 
ness. And that started her definitely in the busi- 
ness of making jelly and preserves for market. She 
has reduced it to a science, and each year has seen 
her with new varieties and more attractive jars and 
glasses. All her labels are done in water color, at 
night when she is not keeping her books, sending 
out order blanks and bills, or reading about potatoes. 

She does not put up a jar of anything except on 
order, which may be a slow way, but very sure. 
And she has never spent a cent on advertising. She 
believes that a satisfied customer is the best possible 
advertisement, so she. spends all her money and 


The Home in the West 








effort in making a product that will satisfy. 
All unexpectedly people who liked her jellies and 
jams wrote to know if she could supply them with 
chickens and eggs. From the beginning she has had 
a few chickens, two or three hundred perhaps. She 
now has a market for all her old chickens at a dollar 
apiece, and buys from her neighbors at fifty cents 
and sells for a dollar. She buys eggs, too, from these 
same neighbors who declare there is no money in 
chickens, and always gets at least five cents a dozen 
more than the local price. It is merely a demonstra- 
tion of the difference between one who will and one 
who won’t, between one who knows how “and one 
whodoesn’t. She makes the chickens look pretty, puts 
them in an attractive carton, packs her eggs neatly, 
and every order thus filled means another order. 

It is five years now since these two entered on 
their partnership of home-making. About half of 
their thirty acres have been cleared of brush, all of 
it cleared of mortgage, barns and chicken houses 
have been built, and a special kitchen for the jelly 
business went up this year. She is a full partner in the 
potato business, which this season expanded to some 
leased land, and on her own account has an almost 
equal income from her canning business and chickens. 

Easy? Not a bit of it. It means getting up at 
daybreak and working from twelve to sixteen hours 
a day. Between strawberry jam in March and 
orange marmalade in January there is a steady 
stream of fruit, and the potato work is heaviest 
when most fruits are at their best. But Hilda and 
Carl Nielsen would not trade that little home of 
theirs at Sebastopol for the finest mansion in San 
Francisco. Every inch of it is the work of their 
own hands and it stands to them for the best of all 
the good things in Jife—independence. 

“When I left home,” says Hilda Nielsen, “I was 
not worth to anybody as much as my French maid 
earned. I thought then I knew what it was to be 
happy, but I know now I didn’t know the first letter 
of the word. Earning and making a home is the 
best thing pp the world.” | ELizABETH ELKINS. 
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“Earning and making a home is the best thing 
in the world” 
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You Want to Save Money! 
of Course— 


And You Want To Save As 
Much As Possible— 


The ery, System Offers the Way 


2J*N’ Green Trading Stamps, given by thousands of 
progressive merchants throughout the United States, and 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons, packed with the goods 
of leading manufacturers, comprise the erm System. 


JN any of over 500 Premium Stores in the United 

States these tokens of continuous patronage are 
exchangeable for Standard Merchandise of the World. 
The Hamilton Coupon marked “1” will obtain 2 gal’ 
Green Stamps for you and other denominations are 
exchangeable on the same basis. 


CALL at any of our Premium Stores where thousands 
of articles, from jewelry to furniture, are on dis- 
play, will convince the most skeptical that The ® 
System offers the easiest and most practical way to 
genuine economy. 


Upon your request we will forward a copy of The New 
National Monthly—“‘The Sperry Magazine.”’ 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Geo. B. Caldwell, Pres. 


2 West 45th St. New York City eis ee 
s Cou pow? 
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The Home in the West 


SS eee 


Even a ‘fire-engine house may. be given home-like 

care—at least, that is the opinion of the fire chief who 

has cultivated this fine specimen of asparagus sprengerii. 

The runners are frequently clipped to keep them 
from trailing the floor 


The Ornamental Asparagus 


ONTRARY to general opinion, the Asparagus 

Sprengerii and Asparagus Plumosus are mem- 
bers of the asparagus family rather than of the 
fern. They are ornamental types of asparagus. 
However, they are quite as dainty and feathery and 
answer the purpose for green decoration as well as 
if they were really prominent members of the fern 
family. So we call them “asparagus ferns.” 

No other vine for hanging baskets is lovelier or 
more easily grown than the asparagus sprengerii— 
the plumosus, as you know, climbs while the 
sprengerii droops. In the accompanying illustration 
is an excellent example of what may be done with 
the sprengerii. This one is the cherished possession 
of the chief of a certain fire department and his 
method of treatment has brought forth this fine 
result. The plant is sixteen years old and so rapid 
is its growth it is necessary to clip back the runners 
frequently for they become so long that they sweep 
the ground. The chief’s method of treatment when 
the plant becomes pot-bound will be new to many 
and is worth a trial. Instead of removing it from 
its wire basket and separating the roots, leaving 
numerous small plants to grow, the root is pruned 
back to fit again loosely in its nest. Doubtless if 
still larger baskets were provided each time and the 


root left undisturbed, and if it were to be hung 
twice the height of this one, an even greater wonder 
in plant life would be the result. For if there is 
anything this vine loves to do it is to grow and grow 
and grow! Ofcourse it is quite essential that the old 
ragged stalks be pruned as the young shoots appear. 

The chief tells us that this “fern,” and we think 
the rule applies to most delicate basket plants, 
flourishes best in a bright, warm situation but not 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun or strong 
gusts of wind. This plant hangs inside the fire- 
house so that plenty of light reaches it from the 
broad open door. Other vines hang there, also 
beautifying the surroundings of the brightly polished 
engines. All give testimony to the love and care 
lavished upon them. They show what one might do 
with vines to adorn the home. 

A. sprengerii is easily grown from seed found in the 
bright coral berries that the plant bears. It looks well 
planted along the edge of a terrace or wall, as it 
droops prettily. CxLarA H. SMALLWoob. 


c 
The Care of Furniture 


Mixx of the cracks, hairlines and surface de- 
fects seen on fine furniture are caused by 
using cheap furniture polishes. These revivers may 
brighten the varnish for a short period by dissolving 
part of the resins, but continued use brings disaster 
to the finish. From a reliable dealer procure a good 
furniture oil or composition, making sure that none 
of the ingredients are acid or powder. 

Wring a soft cloth out of warm water and wipe the 
article over, removing dust and grime, then with a 
piece of cheese-cloth saturated with the polish wipe 
over the surface. With a clean piece of cheese-cloth 
go over the surface, removing surplus polish and 
brightening the finish. If all of the polish is not re- 
moved it will collect dust. 

Over-exposure to heat and extreme sunlight will 
often cause varnished surfaces to become soft and 
blister, as well as drying the glue in parts of the fur- 
niture and causing it to crack. 

Reed furniture that has become soiled wil] trans- 
form itself to newness if it is scrubbed with a stiff 
brush and soapy water, thoroughly rinsed and wiped, 
and allowed to dry, then given a coat of dark golden 
oak varnish. 

Extension tables that refuse to extend, and 
drawers that stick, are easily coaxed into good run- 
ning order by rubbing the bearing parts with a cake 
of common yellow scap. 

Casters on heavy furniture and chairs need a 
regular oiling. If this fails to set them working 
right, examine to see if ravelings or strings have 
become wound in them. 

Rattan seats in chairs that have sagged will draw 
up tight and firm again if the chair is turned upside 
down and the bottom of the seat sponged with cold 
water. 

White spots on furniture may be successfully re- 
moved with a piece of soft flannel moistened with a 
few drops of essence of peppermint, afterwards 
rubbed briskly with a clean soft cloth. G. J. P. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Gangs of Tough Boys 
Breed Criminals 


To know criminals, study their origin, 
study the years spent, as boy and man, 
with dissolute, lawless, perverted com- 
panions. Study the slow, inevitable death 
of every moral impulse. Study the fin- 
ished product: debased, diseased, drug 
crazed—wholly dangerous. 

Then admit that as long as society continues 
to breed thousands of criminals every year it is a 
civic duty for every honest man to protect himself 
and his family. The law has but one representa- 
tive in your home—you are that representative. 


The 


IVER JOHNSON 
time REVOLVE 


is well adapted for home defense. It is the most dependable, the po 


simplest and quickest to operate, and the safest small arm that you 6 shot 
can own. It is so safe that you can drop it, throw it against s 

a wall or ‘‘Hammer the Hammer.’’ Only by an in- 

tentional pull on the trigger can it be fired. It 

is equipped throughout with unbreakable, 

permanent tension wire springs. 


6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores “i 
Send for 84-page 4 
book which tells all 
about Iver Johnson 
Revolvers, Shotguns, 


Bicycles and Motor- 
cycles. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
96 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 








BE Ol. WIiSE—GET 50¢ SIZE 


You'll get as much 3-in-One as if you bought 8 of the10c bottles. And 3-in-Onenever 
loses its quality—never thickens, gums or turnsrancid. Always sweet, fresh and good. 
3-in-One has for 16 years been the leading Household Oil—Lubricating, Cleaning 
and Polishing, and Preventing Rust. 
_ Use for oiling sewing machines, bicycles, talking machines, guns, reels, locks, clocks, etc. Use for clean- 
ing and polishing fine pianos, tables, chairs, any furniture. Use for preventing rust on any metal surface, 


FREE bet geceipt - gn 3-in-One is Sold at all Good Hardware, Drug, Grocery and General Stores 


will send you free of cost a 
ivvautetnoe te I-LN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
our expense. 42 AUG. BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Ask your doctor 
about DENNOS 
for your baby! 


‘THOUSANDS of family 

physicians are recom- 
mending Dennos Food—the 
Whole Wheat Milk Modifier — 
for bottle-fed infants, sick and well. If you 
have not yet started your baby on Dennos 
Food do so and forestall stomach and bowel 
troubles—vomiting and diarrhoea—ask your 
doctor and if he knows of DENNOS he will 
advise it at once. 


D E N N O S _ actually saved the 


el ie " ves of oe 
abies, bringing them to rosy, happy health, 
just like the beautiful little fellow shown here, 

ecause it modifies the milk so that the soft 
fine curds nourish the whole body naturally 
and the whole wheat elements build strong 
bones and teeth. 


RALPH KROWS, 
316 Union St. 
Seattle, Wash. 


All leading druggists can furnish 
you Dennos Food. 


DENNOS FOOD 7772%4,0"6 


For free samples and Baby Record Book, 
address nearest oflice, Dept. 2 




















YOU SLEEP 


Wrinkle Eradicators 
e or Frowners 


B.& 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow's feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 
to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
between the eyes. Eradicators for lines in the face. 


Either kind sold in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 boxes, including a book- 
let ‘‘Dressing Table Hints’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 1794 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





LATEST MODISH 


SWEATER COAT 


Double French Stitch 


Trimmed or plain with belt, half belt, 
full belt or sash. One of the most stylish 
creations in a smart sweater for the fall 
season. Ask your dealer to show you 
this garment. If he cannot supply you, 
order direct from our large mills. The 
oldest sweater factory in Washington. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

|. Our new fall catalogue now 

ready. Send for your copy today. Mailed 
free to any address. 


PACIFIC KNITTING MILLS 
A. L. Joh President and M 


163 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 








The Superlative Breakfast Fruit 


IHOUGH it is but a few years since its intro- 

duction to the American public, the grapefruit 
has won its way to such a remarkable degree that 
it may now be called the most universally popular 
breakfast fruit grown. It is a singular fact, that, 
although the fruit has become so well known and 
popular, its origizal habitat is unknown. It is 
supposed to have been in the Fiji isles, or there- 
abouts, as indications of a wild state are found 
there. The number of varieties of it grown in 
the Malay Archipelago indicates a very ancient 
cultivation. 

Besides its present popular name, the fruit has 
been called by many different and sometimes fanci- 
ful appellations, such as Forbidden Fruit, Fruit of 
Paradise, Shaddock, and Pomelo, the latter being a 
contraction of the Latin pomum melo, the melon 
apple. 

The name Shaddock was given in honor of a 
Captain Shaddock who first brought the fruit from 
the East Indies. But properly this name is now 
applied only to the pear-shaped varieties (seldom 
found in our markets, but popular in foreign coun- 
tries), and pomelo or grapefruit to the round ones. 
American varieties of the pomelo have been devel- 
oped of sweeter and better quality than the shad- 
docks. 

The botanical name, Citrus Decumana, includes 
both the shaddocks and the pomelos. One of the 
most widely grown varieties of the latter is the 
Marsh’s Seedless, originated in Florida, but now 
extensively raised in California. 

Here in this sunny, almost frostless land everyone 
may grow his breakfast fruit in his own back yard. 
The tree requires about the same treatment as the 
orange, although rather more tender, but it is not 
so liable to disease or to the scale and other insects. 

The fruit bears no relationship or resemblance 
whatever to the grape, except that it grows in 
clusters of from three to fifteen fruits, that have 
been fancifully likened to a bunch of grapes, hence 
its puzzling popular name. 

As is well known, the fruit is an excellent digestive 
and morning appetizer, a fine dessert fruit, and may 
be served in quite a variety of ways, some of which 
I will describe below, while ingenious cooks will be 
able to originate many other methods of using this 
most wholesome of California fruits. 

In selecting the grapefruit choose that which is 
firm, heavy and thin skinned. Much of the bitter 
taste is lost when the fruit is thoroughly ripened. 
In preparing it for the table, if it is rolled as one 
rolls a lemon, the fruit is more juicy and the pulp 
is loosened. When wanted for breakfast, cut in 
half the night before, remove all seeds and the center 
pith, sprinkle with sugar and place in the refrigera- 
tor over night. 

A daintier method of serving is tocut in half, 
remove all seeds, take out the pulp and cut it in 
small pieces, cover plentifully with powdered sugar, 
and keep ina cool place over night. Remove all 
loose fiber from the skins, fill with the pulp, and 
serve with candied cherries dotted over the top. 
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mmeey Look for SHIRLEY on 
ea this buckle when you 
buy suspenders—if it’s 
there you're sure of getting the 
kind you've learned to trust 









The red-striped 
SHIRLEY tick- 
et guarantees you 
satisfaction of 
money back. 


For seventeen years 
the choice of three 
million men who de- 
mand ease, comfort, 
style and service in suspenders; 
SHIRLEY Presidents are the 
real, original shoulder-ease sus- 
penders. They help clothes fit, 
but simply cannot press or bind 
or chafe! 








Like all supremely good things 
they are cleverly imitated now. 
You know that imitations are 
always inferior so protect your- 
self—it’s easy. Just look for 
SHIRLEY on the buckles, on 
the red-striped ‘“‘satisfaction-or- 
money-back” ticket, on the box 
the dealer shows you. All you 
need to do is 


Remember SHIRLEY 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY MASS. 

















Krementz Collar Buttons 


Most any collar button will 
button your collar, but while 
you are about it, get a good one 
and have peace of mind as well. 


TheKrementz 14 Kt. Rolled Gold 
Plate One-Piece Collar Button 
contains so much gold that per- 
Made with unbreaka- Spiration cannot harm it, nor will 
and: pos, in many it mark the skin. So strongly 
designs, $2 @ pair ade that even unfair treatment 

cannot damage it, in a whole 
lifetime. 25 cents each. 
$1.50 each in Solid 14 Kt. 
Gold; $1 each in Solid ro 
Kt. Gold. 


c Rymnrate ons take ot Lowes Krementz 
Loose Link value $2.50 can buy. 
Jewelry 





(14 Kt. Rolled Gold Plate) 


Y Your dealer will tell you 
that the name, Krementz on 
your jewelry means the ut- 
solder and wih conceaiea Most in quality, design and 


ee a Both sides alike. workmanship. 


Andevery piece ismoderately priced 
and guaranteed against damage 
from any cause—a protection worth 
paying extra for, but costs nothing 
with Krementz jewelry. Sold by 
better dealers everywhere. 





Four 
Vest Buttons 2 ‘ 
$3. Write for booklet showing 
correct jewelry for men. 
i) Krementz & Company 
Three Studs Dept. A Newark, N. J. 
$1. 
age re Bod- 

n utch * 
Studs and Vest Goes in 
Buttons with like a 
Cuff Links to needle. 
=. Correct 
Arai 3 Holds like an anchor. 
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Theres no Room 
2 Werchles in 


FASHIONED HOSE 






























Being shaped in the process of 
knitting, they cling snugly at the 
tapered ankle without 
wrinkles. 
Truly form-fitting, altho 
knit without a single seam 
anywhere. 
Cotton, Lisle and 
Mercerized in Regular, 
Out-size, Rib Top and 
White Foot Styles. 25c, 
35c, 50c, 75c. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. 

Booklet sent on request. 
Burson Knitting 
Company 
59 Summer Street 
Rockford, Illinois 


















Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back or 
in the front—don’t worry. Pebros Hooks 
and Eyes do not slip out of place. 


PATENT INVISIBLE 
HOOK pro EXEE 


never disappoint you. No trouble to sew 
on—a few stitches and they are on to stay— 
always firm, always tidy and trim. 


Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. You'll 
never use any other after you know them. 
They won’t rust. At your dealer’s or by 
mail, 10 cents a c 


PEET BROS., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pus 


NIC 4 “Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
[aa 6temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
ot and permanent.”— AN. ¥. Sun, Aug., 
os ~*~ Send for lecture *‘Great Subject 
d 


at. 
No Dieting. No Hard Werk. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
or the Per t Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00. Mail, or office, 1870 ‘Broadway, 
New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“*The cure is positive and permanent.’’—N. Y. Hera/d, July 9, '1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority..—NV. Y. Word, 
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GRAPEFRUIT AND CHERRIES. 


Cut the fruit in two crosswise, remove the seeds 
and center fibers, and cut the edge of the skin in 
notches. With a sharp-pointed knife separate th« 
pulp from the skin enough to allow of placing a 
Malaga grape between each section of pulp and the 
outside skin. Fill the center with granulated sugar 
and add a few preserved cherries about the center 
for a touch of color. 


GRAPEFRUIT SALAD. 


Peel the grapefruit and cut the pulp in small 
cubes, mix them with an equal quantity of diced 
pineapple, place in nests of crisp lettuce leaves, and 
dress with either mayonnaise or French salad dress- 
ing, as preferred. 


GRAPEFRUIT AND BERRIES. 


Cut the grapefruit in half crosswise and remove 
the pulp, also any loose skin or fiber in the hal 
shells. Cut the pulp in small pieces, mix it with an 
equal quantity of ripe strawberries or other berries, 
adding sugar to taste, and serve it in the grapefruit 
shells. 


GRAPEFRUIT CANTALOUPE. 


Cut a ripe cantaloupe in half, remove the seeds, 
and scoop out the edible part of the meat. Cut this 
in small pieces, mix with an equal part of grapefruit 
pulp cut in small pieces, adding a pinch of salt and 
a dash of white pepper, place the mixture in the 
cantaloupe shells, chill all thoroughly, garnish with 
cherries and serve with mayonnaise dressing. Or 
the small round melons may be used and served 
individually, half a one for each person. 


GRAPEFRUIT PUDDING. 


Beat the yolks of two eggs light with three-fourths 
cupful of sugar, add the grated rind of a lemon, one 
tablespoon of butter, three-fourths cupful of grape- 
fruit juice, two tablespoonfuls of chopped or ground 
nuts, and mix well together. Then fold in the 
stiffly whipped whites of the eggs, turn into a but- 
tered dish, and bake until it sets, then serve at once. 


GRAPEFRUIT PIE. 


Peel the grapefruit and cut the pulp in small 
pieces, place in a pie plate lined with nice pastry, 
add sugar to taste, sprinkle with a small pinch of 
salt, dot with bits of butter, cover with a top crust 
and bake in a hot oven. 


GRAPEFRUIT SHERBET. 


Extract the desired amount of juice from the 
grapefruit, add about two-thirds cupful of sugar 
and one-third cupful of water for each average 
sized fruit used. Allow one tablespoonful of granu- 
lated gelatine for six fruits, dissolve it in a little 
water. Boil the juice and sugar for five minutes, 
add the geélatine:and.stir until thoroughly dissolved. 
Put into the freezer ‘and when half frozen add the 
stiffly whipped whites of twoeggs. ‘Serve in sherbet 
glasses, with a preserved cherry on tthe ttqp of each. 

Ema Towns LLooxe. 
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About Beino || G24 “GILT EDGE” 
seeds out ing Wi LT 
as. ‘ | The only black dressing for 
» the Be yO ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
63 sys ‘ 
ng a au anton li] positively contains OIL. 
. eg rae BLACK SHOES] TARGEST QUANTITY. 
ugar women would not be of the FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
nter opinion—would not use (as i . 
MISS RISSER does) saves time, labor and brushes, as 
it Shines without brushing. 
C ARM Sponge in every bottle so 
oo bese I) Always Ready for Use. 25c. 
ice unless they had proven to their satisfaction that it . ig A = take = in — their 
: shoes loo ‘ estores color and lustre to all 
Is the Best BEAUTIFIER for black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth. 
All COMPLEXIONS nym Seay 
We believe that until you have used this powd “Oil P “ P li h 
10ve you will never have as Beautiful . oniaienlen 7 | aste O Is 
hal oy rr 
ro’ F . 
h an Powder is 80 pure, so Guetidie tne tk eo Blacks, Polishes and Pre- 
ties not produce that “over-powdered look,’™but will serves. Large tin boxes with 
cuit ere ae clana, sane arent effect and velvety easy cover remover attached. 
the rare, naturally beautiful « cnenledan. ati — — a 
Won’t You Try It? ; / 
50c Everywhere — White, Pink, Flesh, Cream Ask Your Dealer for 
Purse size box and mirror containing two or 
eds, three weeks’ supply of Carmen (state shade) sent - e 
this for 10c silver and 2c stamp. 
nit | Egy STAFEORD MILLER Co. bem o 
aol ve Street St. Louis, Mo. 
the Shoe Polishes 
vith —_— 
Or 
‘ved a ee 
In your new home 
E careful what shade rollers are put upon 
rths your windows. More window shades are 
one pulled out of shape, cracked and torn by poor 
shade rollers than ever wear out. Have your 
ape- shades fitted with Hartshorn’s Improved 
und Shade Rollers, Used in over 10,000,000 homes- 
‘a <a — mth No tacks are necessary. 
the fs * Free—Send for a valuable book, ““How to Get | 
put- the Best Service from Your Shade Rollers.” j 
nce When you buy, insiston getting Hartshorn’s; 4am 
? dhawdt Vattorn always look for the signature shown here. | 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., E. Newark, N. J. : 
‘ HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
na R 
1 of 
rust 
the Y 
gar VY Wij!) yy if Y YY / 
age / $ / fi / f y Yi / J / Y 
Site Wide W LLL aa th / Teme Unmet is: Wy 
tes, ting Dustless—Liberal Sample Sent FREE 
red. You'll never know how easy dusting and polishing can be, or how beautiful go piano, 
the furniture, woodwork and floors can look until you have tried O-Cedar Polish. It is now a 
fixture in over 2,000,000 bright, cheery, inviting homes. It should be in yours. Why not? 
bet At all dealers—25c up—and your money back cheerfully if 
ich. you're not delighted. 
7 Channell Chemical Company, Chicago — Toronto — London — Berlin 
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Ingujries of motor tourists concerning routes and road conditions will be answered promptly by Sunset Service Bureau 


MOTORIZING THE FRONTIER 





By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


T was a strange sight that greeted the eyes of the 
lone cowboy as he brought his galloping horse 
to a sudden stop at the crest of the slight ridge. 

The cowboy was making a forced ride to the 
railroad, and it was now quite dark. But the fron- 
tiersman knew the road perfectly. He had left the 
“desert” ranch of the cattle king for whom he was 
working, early that morning. He had been riding 
since daylight, and with the exception of one dusty 
immigrant outfit he had not seen a human being. 
He had not expected to see another person until his 
pony had plodded the remaining twelve miles to the 
nearest ranch. But even there he would find only 
a bachelor—a bearded old man living more than a 
hundred miles from the nearest railway station, 
fifty miles from the first town or village and inci- 
dentally as far from a doctor or barber shop or 
restaurant, and twenty miles from the first drop of 
running water. 

If the cowboy had been less practical, he would 
have pinched himself to see if he were not dreaming. 
For just ahead was a miniature city. At least, so 
the cowboy at first thought. Electric lights were 
seen twinkling from a clump of juniper trees, grow- 
ing at the edge of a ragged mass of lava rock that 
the cowboy knew led to the foot of an extinct vol- 


the afternoon. They found some ice and snow in a 
deep lava crack, so decided to camp for the night. 
They had erected their tents, had unpacked their fold- 
ing chairs, tables, beds, and their cooking outfit. And 
as darkness came on they strung out their temporary 
electric lighting system and connected up with the 
current generated by the engine of the touring car. 
The automobilists were now at work preparing 
supper, collecting brush for the camp fire, enjoying 
the freedom of the frontier. 

As the cowboy rode on toward the railroad, the 
next day, and the next, he had many more sur- 
prises—all occasioned by the automobile. The auto- 
mobile was found everywhere, doing all manner of 
work. Automobiles were seen carrying the mail, 
conveying passengers, hauling freight, rushing hay- 
ing crews out to the big wheat fields, whirring a 
cattle king from one of his ranches to another twice 
or thrice as quickly as a horse could do it, whizzing 
high-salaried railway-scouting officials and publicity 
agents about with remarkable dispatch. 

To put the whole matter tersely, the automobile 
has invaded and conquered the frontier. It has 
given that part of the West beyond present railway 
extensions an accessibility undreamed of a few years 
ago. It has totally transformed interior methods of 
travel,and it prom- 





caniccrater. People 
were moving about 
among the several 
buildings. The 
sound of voices and 
laughter was heard. 

But it was not a 
dream. It was 
merely the camp 
of an automobilist 
who was touring 
the interior. The 
party had become 
interested in the 
volcanic crater, 
which they had ap- 
proached early in 








Two stage autos and a stage-coach at a postoffice in 
the interior of Washington 


ises to change as 
completely interior 
methods and means 
of freight transpor- 
tation. The auto- 
mobile has verily 
given a new life 
outlook.to the resi- 
dents of those re- 
maining large sec- 
tions of our land 
that have never yet 
heard the whistle of 
asteam locomotive. 

Let us illustrate. 
Mr. Jones had not 
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This sign on Service 








Stations throughout the 
United States and 
Canada guarantees ex- 
pert care for your Hup- 
mobile when and where 
you want it—without 


cost to you. 














The Squarest Deal for 


You and Your Hupmobile 


At last, ‘a tangible, national service plan which insures against motor car troubles 


In line with our policy of producing the best car of its 
class in the world, we now announce what we believe 
to be the first and best plan of national service-to- 
the-owner yet devised. 


This plan is so simple, and so complete, that its basic 

principles are almost certain to be insisted upon by 

1 car owners as a standard of what motor car ser- 
vice should be. 


Its distinctive feature is a book of 100 coupons which 
every buyer receives with a 1916 Hupmobile, and 
which can be cashed at any Hupmobile service 
station in the United States or Canada, 


These coupons entitle the owner to 50 hours of free 
labor—sufficient, under ordinary circumstances, to 
keep the car in perfect running condition. 


And this service is over and above the regular guarantee 
against defective parts and materials. It is paid for 
out of a fund established jointly by the Hupp Motor 
Car Company, its distributors, dealers and sales 
representatives. 


As each car is shipped, a definite amount of money is 
set aside for free service on that particular car. 


This service is for your car only; the labor cannot be 
performed on another Hupmobile. 


The new plan provides for the regular care, inspection 
and adjustment without which no automobile can 
remain at its best. 


To give our system national scope, we have estab- 
lished hundreds of service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Here is service so tangible, so definite and so practical, 
that you cannot afford to purchase any car without 
first learning all its details. 


The 1916 Hupmobile—$200 greater in worth and $115 
lower in price—is the greatest automobile value this 
Company has ever built. When we add the guar- 
antee of satisfaction resulting from the Hupmobile 
service system, we offer, we feel sure, the most ex- 
ceptional car value in the world. 


We urge you to have your Hupmobile dealer give you 
the full particulars. 


Or write us, and we will tell you how the plan works, 
and send you the catalog of the seven beautiful new 
Hupmobiles. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1320 Milwaukee Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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This leather bound coupon book is given 

you when you purchase a 1916 Hupmobile. 
The ip are hangeable for 50 hours of free 
service labor on your Hupmobile at any Hupmobile 
Service Station in the United States or Canada. 





1916 Hupmobile Prices 


5-Passenger Touring Car, $1085 2-Passenger Roadster, $1085 


7-Passenger Touring Car, $1225 7-P. Li 


5-Passenger Sedan, $1365 


ine, $2365 2-Passenger All-year Coupe, $1165 





5-Passenger All-year Touring Car, $1185. Prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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The automobile must answer the charge of destroying our 
old-time picture of the frontier—but nobody save the 
fiction writers will ever waste a breath of regret 


visited his interior relatives for five years. He decided 
to go, and bought a railway ticket to carry him as far 
as possible. He was anxious to see what new changes 
have come to the West—but the joy of the last half 
of the trip was spoiled by the anticipations of what 
would happen when he left the railroad. He vividly 
remembered the several times that he had made his 
body a living sacrifice to a three-day stage ride. 

It was a little after dark when Jones heard the 
call of the station that was the terminus of the stub- 
railroad line. But Jones was as much surprised 
when he left the train as was the cowboy. He was 
not prepared for what he heard and saw. If he had 
not known differently he could have imagined 
himself arrived at a large city depot. He did not at 
first notice that there were no street lights, for the 
platform was made bright by the head-lamps of a 
remarkable number of automobiles crowded closely 
about. In front of the automobile line 
men were yelling, calling out names, 
scurrying with suitcases. Jones’ first in- 
timation that they were not hotel runners 
was when he became aware that a number 
of the different spielers were calling the 
same name. 

While Jones was collecting his wits he 
inquired from an innocent observer the 
name of the best hotel. 

“You’ve got me,” the native replied 
with a sheepish grin. 

“Just a tent town,” a second stranger 
stepped up toinform Jones. “Steel bridge 
be finished in two or three months— 
then the railroad and the town will move 
on. Where are you going?” the stranger 
concluded pointedly. 

Jones named a frontier town one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles away. 

“Right here,” the stranger whipped out, 
grabbing up his suit case. ‘We go to B— 
tonight.” 





“Hold on,’”’ Jones yelled, remembering 
that it used to take the stage more than 
half a day to get to B—. “I haven’t 
had my supper yet.” 

“Why,” replied the frontier chauffeur, 
with surprise. “Only eighteen miles—be 
there in sixty-five minutes. You can 
stay all night there, and go through in 
about half a day tomorrow.” 

While the large stage auto was skim- 
ming along, the rubber tires and the 

* cushioned seats taking the bumps almost 
without notice to the seven passengers, 
Jones contrasted his Jast trip over the 
same road. He had been cramped 
through weary jolting hours inside a Con- 
cord stage coach. The coach was so 
heavily loaded that the men passengers 
were all obliged to walk up the hills, even 
though they had paid-in-advance between 
ten and fifteen cents per mile for the trip. 
But the uphill walking was remembered 
as the most pleasant part of the ride, 

for one could escape the dust that fogged along most 
of the way, and forget the swaying and the jiggling 
and the bouncing that was the eternal nightmare of 
the long ride. He had kept it up, lived through it, 
for two days, and the best part of two nights— 
though one short piece of darkness, between the 
two days, had been donated to an attempted sleep 
in a much-inhabited bed at the half-way point. 
The automobile stage has come to the frontier 
to stay. Not long ago a company of men who have 
been contracting mail stage routes for the past 
twenty years in central Oregon purchased several 
large new passenger autos, after having given them 
an extended and a severe trial. You will also find 
auto passenger stages throughout interior Washing- 
ton, in interior Idaho, and in fact practically every- 
where that there is any considerable amount of 
interior travel. Up in British Columbia, where the 


Auto — are found throughout interior Washington, in interior 
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o and British Columbia, in fact wherever there 
is any considerable amount of travel 
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Everyday service is the best criterion by which to gauge the merits of the 


"Hfariford 


It has influenced SHOCK ABSORBER 


350,000 car owners to use it; 

Over 25 Factories to adopt it as standard equipment; 

More than 95% of racing drivers to have it on their cars in 
every race. 


But the experience of these need not be youronlyguide. Judgeforyourself. Test 
the Hartford over any and all roads. Make a thorough job of it—choose the rough- 
est. This is your guarantee— Satisfaction or Money rie Convince yourself that 
it stops jolting, jarring and vibration, 

contributes to solid comfort, prevents 

spring breakage, controls side sway, 

makes tireslast longer,cutscost ofmain- 

tenance,insures longer life for your car. 


Write, mentioning make, year and model of carand Automobile Manu- 
we = tell you how to make it truly comfortable. You  facturers are now 


using the finest 

canh — = Hartford Shock Absorber on your new car nes Gute va 
made. If you want 

Executive Offices and Works: more comfort, you 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO.  Sivck'Rbsorbes. 
171 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 
E. V. HARTFORD, President 

4 akers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, 

V. Hartford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto 
Fk Hartford Bumper. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY : Makes 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOSANGELES OAKLAND Saree Every Road 
FRESNO PORTLAND SEATTLE SPOKANE a Boulevard 


*Formerly Truffau't-Hartford. 
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longest interior stage route on the continent is 
operated, automobile stages have been used for 
several years, and are today an essential part of the 
equipruent. 

There are a number of terminal points, bordering 
the railroadless interior of the West, where from 
ten to forty passenger-carrying automobiles make 
regular connections with trains, reaching all in- 
terior points of importance. One of the first build- 
ings constructed, when railroad surveys or irriga- 
tion projects cause the location of a new town, is an 
automobile garage. The building always finds use, 
for the automobile has become a necessity on the 
frontier. And utility rather than mere pleasure 
dictates the use of probably four-fifths of all ma- 
chines. 

At first, all the old-timers of the land where every- 
thing considered worth while was done on horse- 
back poked frontier jokes at the gasoline chariot. 
They remembered and retold all the instances when 
they had seen balky autos towed behind freight 
wagons, dead ones stored in the sheep shed while 
the passengers waited for the stage, coltish ones 
upside down in the ditch, wheezy ones stalled in the 
sand within stone throwing distance of the top of 
the mountain. They laughed about the interior 
banker who neglected to set the brakes before he 
cranked his new auto, and who then couldn’t catch 
up before the machine went off the grade. 

Then the horse-sense practicability of the auto- 
mobile began to grind itself in. A woman bitten 
by a rattlesnake was whizzed forty miles to a doctor 
by a passing automobile, almost before the horses 
could have been hunted up in the big pasture. A 
stockman learned suddenly that he must appear 
in court the next morning, or suffer humiliation and 
a heavy penalty, and an automobile calmly ate up 
in three hours a distance that he could hardly have 
covered in a-nerve-racking day and night relay with 





Automobile truck used in the construction of Portland’s new water system. The pipes were hauled more 
than twenty-five miles, and far up in the Cascades toward Mt. Hood 





the best string of saddle horses that ever carried 
his brand. A traveling salesman decided to load 
his sample trunks on an automobile, and in a little 
time was three weeks ahead of his schedule and 
wildly frantic because Uncle Sam’s horse stages 
crawled along so sleepily that the drummer beat all 
of his marked-up date cards to every new town. 

Some of the big ranchers, whose pride was their 
horse flesh, did not give up until smoked out by 
auto-suggestion and hog-tied by auto-logic. One 
of these ranchers, for instance, met an automobile 
on a grade—and the automobile will doubtless carry 
even to the scrap heap the memory of the face-to- 
face, crisp-and-plain, Saxon talk that it was favored 
with that day out in the pelting sunshine that filled 
the narrow notch of a road around the point of the 
hill. The owner of the offending automobile has 
already forgotten, however. For imagine his sur- 
prise, a few months later, when he again met the 
same rancher in about the same spot—this time 
pushing the steering wheel of a new automobile. 
The two ranchers left their machines, and once 
more met. This time they grinned. 

“T had to do it, Ben. Durn it—we’ll have to 
widen this road, won’t we?” was the greeting and 
the explanation of the man of the fiery language. 

It is said that some of the harvest hands in the 
land of the big wheat ranches that border the fron- 
tier have become so aristocratic that they will not 
work for a man who won’t joy-ride them out from 
town to the ranch in an automobile. At any rate, 
many of them get the joy-riding as a matter of 
course, for the automobile has here again proved its 
worth. Not all the farmers are so faddy as the one 
who, because of his automobile, is able to visit 
regularly and direct the management of his ranch 
from a cool tented camp at a mountain resort forty- 
five miles away. 

Sometimes an auto almost earns its worth in a 
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PRESTOLI 


> FOR 


“= MOTORCYCLES 


TART RIGHT with your night 

riding—get Prest-O-Lite. Costs 
less to buy and less to use than any 
other brilliant light. 

Gives you perfect riding light. 
Simple, trouble-proof. Usedby more 
riders than all other systems combined. 
Prest-O-Lite won’ t fail you in emer- 
gency—it’s as sturdy as your motor- 
cycle itself. Brilliant, dependable 
light is as vital as fuel. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Try it on your machine for 30 aays. Ifyou 
find you can do without it, or can duplicate 
the service rendered for equal or less cost, 
you get your money back. 


Practical Equipment 
**Prest-O-Lite, a lamp and a mechanical 
horn,’’ is a typical equipment combination 
that is popular with experienced riders 
everywhere. Nearly all dealers now make 
this offer. 

Send for full details of motorcycle lighting. 
Free—for your name and address on the 
margin of this page. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
The World’s Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
839 Speedway, INDIANAPOLIS 


Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 
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single season on a big grain farm. It is no small 
matter, for instance, when the combined harvester, 
or the stationary threshing machine, decides all at 
once to take a prolonged rest. In the old times a 
breakdown would usually mean shutting down for 
a day, the wages of the idle men meanwhile stacking 
up most alarmingly. Today, the same drive to 
town and back for repairs can be made with the 
automobile in a small fraction, of the former time. 

There are also other frontier emergencies where 
the mind of man turns instinctively tothe auto- 
mobile. During the late disastrous forest fires of 
the Northwest a number of lives were doubtless 
saved because of the speed of the automobile, and 
because the automobile can glide through danger 
zones where the great heat, the roaring of the 
flames and the crashing of falling timbers would 
bewilder and madden a horse. Likewise, the auto- 
mobile is now an essential part of the equipment 
of fire patrolmen. All forest fires are at first small 
and harmless. Hence the saving of half a day, even 
an hour at times, may preserve millions of dollars’ 
worth of common property and the homes of scores 
of people. 

Some of the rugged old freighters—who haul 
out the crude wool and the hide products of the 
frontier and return with the polished manufactured 
accoutrements of civilization—are beginning to 
jealously watch the automobile as the modern 
hand-writing of fate. In days past, the freighters 
went their dusty plodding way, silently driving 
their ten and twelve-horse teams with a single jerk 
line, fearing nothing but the advancement of the 
railroads. Today, they are not so certain about 
the future of their jobs. The automobile is being 
tested out for interior freight-carrying purposes. 

The beginning has already been made. For 
example, some of the fruit growers of Eagle valley, 
in eastern Oregon, are operating automobile trucks 
to transport their products forty miles to the rail- 
road. Automobile trucks are being used with suc- 
cess in parts of central Oregon. It is stated that 
the latter trucks, carrying four tons of freight, can 
cover four times the distance that teams can in the 
same length of time. 

The interior automobile is an evangel of true 
democracy. Its gospel of unity is good roads. Start 
the merchant or the banker of the town, or the big 
rancher of the country, out in‘an automobile, and 
they will see things in and along the road that they 
never before saw—the steep wearing grades, the 
sharp dangerous curves, the sand banks, the rocky 
points, the flimsy bridges. In the horseback and 
the creaking wagon days of the past signboards 
were little needed. Every man had time to stop 
every other man for a morning chat and to inquire 
the road. In these speedier automobile days the 
same men desire to choose their cross road while 
clipping off twenty miles an hour. 

All the roadways of the frontier are not bad— 
neither are all good. As a rule, road construction 
in the semi-arid West is easily accomplished. There 
are steep mountains, but there are usually ways 
around. For example, the words of an automobilist 


on a 1,000-mile interior trip: “Out of P— a short 


distance is a sandy mountain on which, according 
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34%" bore x 5" stroke (6 cylinders) 
124-inch wheelbase 


Multiple disc dry plate clutch, asbestos to steel 


Three-quarters floating rear axle 


40-Horsepower Valve-in-head Overhead Camshaft Motor 


Electric starting, lighting and ignition system 
57-inch vanadium steel rear springs 


34"x4" tires, non-skid on rear 
Demountable rims, one extra 


Equipment complete, even to a Yale lock to prevent theft 


A Big 40-Horsepower, 7-Passenger Touring Car at $1350 


This is the Lowest Price at Which Chalmers Quality Has Ever Been Sold 


HIS remarkable price for 
this quality car is 
possible only by our tre- 
vd P ion 
for 1916, and by the installation 
of gigantic labor-saving,q uality- 
P ag y- 

The performance of theSix-40 
valve-in-head overhead cam- 
shaft motor is startling. It has 
been called the “20 per cent 
more power” motor and actually 
has this increased efficiency. 








It is the same of motor 
that all Europe had begun to 
use just before the war—the 
same type with which DePalma 


and Resta averaged 90 and 98 
miles an hour at Indianapolis 
and Chicago. 

It is “trigger-quick ”—gets 
away like a racer and pulls like 
a locomotive. 


The Chalmers Six-40 is the 
first and only American stock 
car to be equipped with it. 

It is a “Quality Car” “with 

uality built into it in Chalmers 

ops. 

It is supremely comfertable. 

The rear springs are of special 
vanadium steel construction 
and are 57 inches long—the 


longest springs on any car at the 
price, and the longest and most 
comfortable on any car at any 
price weight considered. 


Take a ride ‘in this car and 
pew for yourself that the motor 

as more smoothness, more flexi- 
bility, more power, and more 
“pep” than any other motor 
ever built of similar piston dis- 
placement. 


All of our strength, all of our 
organization, all of our money, 
all of our reputation, are bac. 
of these six words: 


“TAKE A RIDE IN THIS 
CAR!” 


1916 Chalmers Models and Prices 


Chalmers Six-40 $1 350 


7-Passenger 


Chalmers Six-48 $1 550 


7-Passenger 





Chalmers Master Six 
in either Touring $21 75 
Car or Limousine 


bodies, ranging from $3350 


to 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 





‘Let your next car be a Chalmers” 
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For Sprains 


Lame Muscles 


Absorbine, Jr., brings 
quick relief. Keep a 
bottle of Absorbine, Jr., 
always at hand ready 
for instant use—you will 
find it a big help when- 
ever anyone gets hurt. 


Athletes use Absorbine, Jr., for the 
muscle that has been strained, for the 
cut or laceration that runs a chance of 
infection; for the abrasion that pains and 
the limbs that are stiff and lame from 
over-exertion. 


Absorbine.J* 
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When applied to cuts, bruises and 
sores, it kills the germs, makes the 
wounds aseptically clean and promotes 
rapid, healthy healing. It allays pain 
and inflammation promptly. Swollen 
glands, painful varicose veins, wens and 
bursal enlargements yield readily to the 
application of Absorbine, Jr. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and 
is non-poisonous—safe to use anywhere 
even bythe smallest member of the family. 


It Combines Efficiency With Safety 


Only a few drops of Absorbine, Jr., 
are required at each application, which 
makes it an economical liniment to use. 
One ounce of Absorbine, Jr., added to 
a quart of water or witch-hazel makes 
an antiseptic, general liniment of more 
than ordinary efficacy. 


HUN 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle at most 
EER HES druggists or postpaid. 
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Sass 15 A Liberal Trial Bottle 
ae! ee ‘will be sent to your 
Springfield, p address upon receipt 
Enclosed find 10cin stamps, “s, Of 10cin stamps. 


for which send me postpaid Tria) 
Bottle Absorbine, Jr., pamphlet and 
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to the stories of the natives, a dozen autos have 
been wrecked. I made three attempts to climb the 
mountain and failed utterly. At last I backed 
down and discovered a dim-road, and by following 
this we got around.” Another man says about an 
exceptional bit of road between two interior towns: 
“Much of the road was as smooth and as hard as a 
newly-plowed field.” 

The one who makes the first automobile trip of 
the spring over mountainous roads does not expect 
to find all hard paving. But it is wonderful what a 
good automobile, a good allowance of horse-sense 
and a few tools can accomplish. On one such trip new 
bridges were built, the automobile was drawn out 
of a deep stream by means of block and tackle, 
fallen trees were sawed through, and snow banks 
were safely crossed by means of a skeleton stone 
causeway built ahead of each wheel. 

After the worst has been told, however, some 
et 
McCarthy, for example, drove his car more than 
1,000 miles in nine days through Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, having no trouble at all save only two stops 
for minor repairs. His best day’s run was 213 miles 
over a sandy twisting road between Fort Klamath 
and Bend, in Oregon, making the run in nine hours 
and forty minutes. Arthur J. Hill drove 1316 miles 
from Los Angeles to Portland without the slightest 
trouble, using California air until the very city 
limits of Portland were reached, when one puncture 
developed. He covered the entire distance, making 
liberal stops at night, in a little more than twice 
the schedule time for fast trains. An automobile 
stage will usually average about one hundred to 
115 miles a day, and some of these stages have run 
three and four weeks without a single stop for re- 
pairs. 

The automobile must answer the charge of de- 
stroying our old-time picture of the frontier—but 
nobody save the fiction writers will ever waste a 
breath of regret. 
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SAVAG E bf Hanor 


was awarded by 


San Francisco Exposition 


to 
SAVAGE 
Automatic Pistols 
Rifles 








b.* 








SAVAGE The Only Automatic 
that shoots 1O SHOTS QUICK 
has FIVE SAFETIES and Aims 


Easy as Pointing Your Finger 





| Savage Arms Company, 139 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of High Power and Small Caliber Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols, Ammunition, Etc. 


























TYPEWRITERS ‘to vou" 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for oneyear. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 
L. G. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and addressof nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
$45 Broadway, New York 
522 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


3 oe + ; 
No” SEND FOR A CATALOG ~ 








You can earn $5 Send vs your 





s ! address and we 
in a few hours! witt sena you a 
copy of the very 
latest issue of Te Boys’ Magazine together with full 


particulars. This is ; ° 
a real opportunity. Gie Boys Magazine 
Write us today. 823 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


COMFORT SELF-HEATING 


fer ogg, Fg Five hours on one ae at cost of two cents. Two 
points. th ends are front ends. Quick lighting, self-cleaning and per- 
fect regulation of heat. Built like a watch. Weighs six pounds net. 
Guaranteed safe and satisfactory. -Price $3.75 each from your local 
dealer or direct by prepaid parcels post. Order today. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 
448 S. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 

















Sleeveless Gowns, Transparent Sleeves 


Fashion dictates the sleeveless gown, sheer 
sleeves and hosiery. This requires the removal 
of unsightly hair from under-arm, face, neck 
and body. 


X.BAZINPOWirk 
Removes Objectionable Hair 


and frees you from embarrassment. X.Bazin’s 
has been used for over 75 years by women on the 
stage and in private life. X.Bazin’s is quickly 
applied and works effectively and safely. A razor 
aggravates a hair growth, X Bazin’s retards it — 
ask any barber, doctor, or dermatologist. 
50 and $1.00 at drug.and department 
c stores. If your dealer hasn't X. 
Bazin, refuse dangerous substitutes and send us 
his name and 50c for trial bottle. If you send 
$1.00 and dealer’s name for large bottle, we will 
enclose a large tube of the famous Sozo Cold Cream 


HALL & RUCKEL 
238 Washington Street, New York 

































IMPORTANT! When notify- 
ing SUNSET MAGAZINE of a 
change in address, subscribers 
should give both the old and the 
new address. This notice should 
reach us about two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 
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desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 


Fruit and Climate Combined 


Q. I intend making my home in California. I 
have about $10,000 to invest. I want an ideal home 
under the best climatic conditions, a home of fifteen 
or more acres that will support a family. I have 
three localities in my mind, viz., Santa Clara valley, 
suburbs of Los Angeles and San Diego. Will you 
kindly give me your idea of the comparative merits 
of these localities from a business, climatic and any 
other standpoint that may appear pertinent to you? 
—W. S. S., DENVER, COLO. 


A. If you were looking solely for climatic com- 
fort we would say that San Diego should be your 
first choice. For invalids and old people who must 
have a climate with the smallest seasonal and 
diurnal variations, a climate which shows almost 
the same temperature curve the year round, we 
would recommend San Diego. If, however, you 
are merely looking for a splendid climate which is 
not absolutely perfect and at the same time for a 
place upon which you could, with a minimum of 
investment, obtain an income to support your 
family, we would recommend the Santa Clara valley. 
This valley is one of the most beautiful districts in 
California. It is close to San Francisco, Oakland 
and other large cities, and in San Jose you will find 
a class of people as wide-awake, as progressive and 
as companionable as you could find anywhere in 
California. There is an active social life in the Santa 
Clara valley, and its educational institutions, in- 
cluding the Stanford University, are of the very 
highest character. Its automobile roads are as 
good as those around Los Angeles and it resembles 
Los Angeles in its general setting and atmosphere, 
except that the orchards are deciduous instead of 
citrus. 

We do not know, of course, whether you have any 
experience in horticulture, but we do know that a 
man of education, intelligence and energy can mas- 
ter this profession in a comparatively short time, 
especially as you will find in Santa Clara some of 
the best horticulturists in the state, who will be 


It is the se of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly in this department. Stamps 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative ativice. i 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureav, 460 4th 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 















only too glad to assist you with advice and active 
aid. Considered from an all around standpoint— 
land prices, markets and future development—we 
believe that Santa Clara valley for your needs will 
be superior to the other two localities mentioned. 


Wants Dividend-Paying Climate 


Q. Do you know of any place in this state or 
elsewhere, where I could get a few acres of land for a 
pleasant and productive home, where climate is 
good and healthful and water soft; elevation fairly 
high; and where crops will grow without so much 
watering and where field crops will grow in pasture 
for cow? Prefer nice soft spring of water, running 
stream if possible, small river or lake, not too far 
from railroad or town. Also desire location where 
heat is not extreme in day or nights winterish. If 
near town, one or two acres would be plenty; if 
distant from town or in mountains, where there is 
feed for cow, then would want more acres, some for 
pasture and some for raising feed for cows and 
chickens. I am looking for an ideal climate where 
something can be produced without its costing 100 
cents on the dollar.—A. J. O., Esconpipo, CAL. 


A. It will be difficult for you to find a spot 
answering all the requirements as set forth in your 
letter. ‘Sometimes the search for the ideal is long 
and tiresome. What to one man is Elysium may be 
to another but an abode of discontent. To the best 
of our knowledge you will find the east side of the 

Willamette valley, in Oregon, about suited to your 
general wants and you can undoubtedly find parcels 
of land in this section that will measure up to the 
special demands. 

In this section of Oregon the rainfall is not too 
heavy, yet ample for all farm products. The water 
is soft, and comes from innumerable streams from 


-the Cascade mountains, which shelter the district 


toward the east. Springs are in most instances 
easily located on the farms and land is reasonably 
priced, especially when one is willing to go a distance 
from the railroads. Clover is largely grown instead 
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character—unsurpassed in 
excellence. 


The Monks'Famous Cordialy S 


At first-class Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New 
York, Of Sole Agents 
for United States. 
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“It Would Be Hard to Replace Them 
Because They Have Special Training” 


HEN your employer cuts down 

the pay roll it is the untrained 

men that go. His finger will 
sooner or later go down the pay-roll 
list on which your name appears. Are 
you one of the men whom he will hold? 
If you are not, I. C. S. training will 
keep you on the pay roll. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
under what conditions you work, the 
I. C. S. will bring to you in your spare 
time, at a small cost, the kind of 
training that the employer values— 
the training that will qualify you for 
amore congenial position—the train= 
ing that means advancement 
and a larger salary. 
You can get this training. Mark and mail the 
coupon. We will tell you how thousands situated 


just as you are have risen to positions of trust and 
responsibility through I. C. S. training. 


Make your employer say “‘ Keep That Man” when 
he reaches your name. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 





KEEP THESE MEN! 


[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


) Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 





[ JELECTRICAL ENGINEERING [} ES: 

[_jElectrie Lighting & Railways [) ADVERTISING 

Telephone Expert |] Window Trimming 
MECHANICALENGINEERING |"|Show Card Writing 
Mechanica] Drafting [_|Lettering and Sign Painting 
Gas Engincs | ILLUSTRATING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING | _|Designing 

BCOKKEEPING 


jurveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT. Stenography and Typewriting 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING | her Accounting 
ARCHITECTURE Commercial L 


rcial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV’YONE 


Litt 


Building Contractor 
Archite ctura! Drafting 
Concrete Engineering English Branches 

Structural Engineering C{VIL SERVICE Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AGRICULTURE German 














KPRAALTEK ART 


LLELEEI 











AUTO RUNNING POULTRY French 
Motor Boat Running Chemistry Italian 
Name 
PresentOccupation 
| Street and No. : 
City. State. 








of alfalfa by the dairymen of this section, although 
alfalfa can be and is raised profitably. The tem- 
perature is seldom below freezing throughout the 
winter months, except in the higher altitudes, and 
the summer months are never excessively hot. 


Opportunities in the Escalante Valley 


Q. Will you please tell me the nearest town of 
1500 population to Escalante valley, Arizona, and 
what railroad is it on? Are there homesteads there 
to be taken, yet? Does it snow or rain in winter?— 
F. B., Patrick Port, B.C. 


A. The Escalante valley lies chiefly in south- 
western Utah and southeastern Nevada, only a very 
small portion of the valley extending into Arizona. 
There are two or three small villages in the valley, 
the largest probably being Lund, Utah, at the north 
end of the Valley. This valley is reached by the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake railroad. 

There are many thousands of acres in the valley 
available for homesteading, according to a report 
from the Arizona State Experimental Farms, which 
report also states that the water supply comes from 
pumping, and there is uo record of any irrigation 
projects of any great size that are furnishing a 
gravity supply. Many of the farmers, especially 
near the mountains, are growing grain and potatoes 
very successfully, with so-called dry-farming 
methods. 

The climatic conditions will permit of the growing 
of all kinds of deciduous fruits, small grains, pota- 
toes, alfalfa and other legumes, with ease. 

There are spots more or less affected by alkali 
in the soil, which should be kept in mind by the 
prospective settler, but there are thousands of acres 
of excellent soil that may be taken up in this 
section. 


Cheap Land in the Mojave Desert 


Q. Can you tell me if there are opportunities for 
the homeseeker in the western part of Kern county, 
California? I have been told that there is oppor- 
tunity for one to take a homestead and develop it 
for but a small fraction of the cost of buying an 
improved place in the more thickly settled parts. 
Near Cinco, not far from Mojave, is the place that 
was mentioned. Can you tell me as to the climate 
and chance for water? Also if my information is 
correct.—C. A. S., TAcoMA, WASH. 


A. Cinco, Kern county, California, is located in the 
eastern portion of the county, in the Owens River 
valley, on the Nevada & California railroad, with 
the general climatic conditions of that valley, a 
semi-arid section. Wells have been successfully 
sunk by homesteaders in this district, water being 
obtained at varying depths from 20 to 300 feet, 
although the majority of wells are from 200 to 300 
feet, with a fair flow of water. As in many other 
sections of Mojave desert, the presence of water is 
followed by the production of various crops. Melons 
are successfully grown and alfalfa, apples and pears 
are some of the products raised by the Cinco 
farmers. 

There is a large amount of so-called desert land 
around Cinco that can be purchased at low prices, 
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Cool in summer—warm in winter 
The General Says: 


Neither the hot winds of summer nor the cold blasts of winter 
can penetrate our roofing or wall board. Roofs covered with wood 
shingles, slate, or tile, need one or more layers of our insulating 
materials under them to keep the building cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 


The use of wall board as an improvement over lath and plaster is b ing universal. Being a non- 
conductor of heat, it saves fuel in cold weather and keeps out the hot winds and heat of the summer. 
The great service and very low cost of our materials have led to their enormous use everywhere. 


From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand 


Certain-teed 


Roofing-Board 


These are the materials that give the best service at the As manufacturers of all of our own products, and having 
most moderate cost. Certain-teed Roofing is guaranteed the biggest Roofing and Building Paper Mills in the 
5, 10, or 15 years according to whether the thickness is 1, world, we can make materials that give the longest service 
2, or 3-ply respectively. and can sell them at low prices. 








There is a Certain-teed dealer in your locality who will be pleased to 
quote you prices and give you further information about our products. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 


New York City Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Boston Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Detroit San Francisco Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Kansas City Seattle Atlanta Houston London Hamburg Sydney 

















PLAYING CARDS capocames PLAYING CARDS 


iB -« GOLD EDGES «* Hoyl ‘orf, WY & fe idebte| -,CLUB INDEXES -25¢> 
4 oyle Up Soa : on meee, 


For Social Play For General Play 


“Air-Cushion” Finish defies sea air, lake “Bicycle” are long lasting cards at a 
air and all moist atmospheres. No sticky popular price. Outwear many times 


cards, no misdeals with Congress. ISSUED cards costing more. 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes bed Ivory of Ai-Cushion Finish 











TAKES AWAY THE 
APPETITE FOR DRUGS OR DRINK 
Drunkenness and drug using are nervous diseases. Our scientific treatment restores nerve cells to 
original unpoisoned conditions—does not nauseate. No inconvenience experienced in discontinuing 
the use of our remedies. Half a million successfully treated in thirty-five years. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Biloxi, Miss. Columbus, Ohio Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. Dwight, Ill. Oklahoma City, Okla. Waukesha, Wis. 

San bine Cal Douglas Bldg. Marion, Ind. Philadelphia, Ps., 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Man. 
Jacksonville, FI: Plainfield, Ind. ne Sader 3 4246 Fifth Ave. Guatemala City, Guat, 
Grand —_-. Mich, Orab Orchard, Kye leb., Cor. — and Cass Sts. Mexico City, Mexico 

83-35 Ottawa Ave. N. W. Portland, Maine Salt Lake City, U London, England 
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A split of 
Phi te Rock 
dash “of lemon 


a thirst quencher 
Mildly Alkaline 











































camping 


“s PERFECT ION” Pneumatic 
Mattress with Sleeping Bag 


Write now for illustrated catalog. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


Insure a sleep and good health by taking on your 


It’s soft as air, never hard or lumpy—and impervious 
to dampness. Easily inflated. When deflated rolls to 
a small light bundle. Lasts indefinitely. Splendid 
for home, or camping, motoring or yachting trips. 


but the prospective ‘settler must bear in mind that 
development is costly and the pioneering far from 
pastime. One who would conquer the desert must 
endure its inconveniences. A well developed ranch 
will surely bring its owner a handsome reward and 
the hardships are forgotten in the triumph of success. 
Write to Mr. T. F. Burke, Secretary of the Kern 
County Board of Trade, Bakersfield, for more 
definite information. For information concerning 
land subject to entry in this district, write to the 
United States Land Office, Visalia, California. 


Corning, Tehama County, Cal. 


Q. Would Corning, Tehama county, Cal., be a 
good place to settle and make a good living, say on 
ten or twenty acres? What is the land good for and 
what fruits bring best results?) What should a man 
pay for a twenty-acre piece within a mile of the 
town and what is the nature of the soil within that 
radius of the town? Would lots in the town be a 
good purchase at the present time?—E. T. E., Orn 
Crry, Pa. 

A. Within the distance from Corning that you 
mention there is both good and poor land. In the 
first place, you must have no doubt about the qual- 
ity of the piece you buy. You must then prepare 
for irrigation, as the dry summer in that locality 
lasts too long for successful fruit-growing. The 
rootlets can only take up their nutriment in liquid 
form and for this purpose it is necessary that the 
soil should not be dried out while the fruit is matur- 
ing. In the third place, you must look after your 
































orchard yourself. If you do not actually work in 
it, you must at least be on the spot. Absentee land- 
lordism has never proved a success in fruit-growing. 
Most deciduous fruits can be grown in the northern 
Sacramento valley and they bring good prices. 
Suitable land can be bought for from $50 to $100 
an acre, according to location. It will be more ex- 
pensive a mile from town. The town of Corning is 
growing, but is not yet large enough to make the 
residence lots very costly. 


554 17th St. Brooklyn, N. Y 








25c For all lubrication and ) 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


Will Have to Pay for Cleaning Trees 


Q. Kindly let me know what land is worth per 
acre in Cucamonga Fruit Land region. I am par- 


we a New ticularly interested in the West % of Lot 18, Sec- 
s NYO] tion 13, south of Range 7 of San Bernardino Merid- 
Pocket Package ian, comprising 10 acres. If it is possible let me 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a_live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOI1. withother neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
ae a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw ti pm 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass, j 
ue CATALOG OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 


know just what is planted on this ranch. What in 
your opinion is this land worth?—J. H. P., Cut- 
caco, ILL. 

A. The horticultural commissioner of San Ber- 
nardino county, California, writes as follows: 

West % of Lot 18, Sec. 13 is planted to olives, 
about 16 years old, which have been neglected for 
perhaps tem years. Trees are very foul with black 
scale and as this piece with some otiiers in the same 
section is‘in a bad condition and as complaints of 
those conditions have. been made to the Horticul- 
tural Commission, some action will be taken this 
season for having them cleaned. The whole of lot 
18, or 20-acres, was owned by William English and 
A. Christensen in last records and is worth about 
$75 an acre. 























he way to save money 
os the purchase of a band ' 
instrument is to send for the Lyon 
& Healy Band Catalog, and take 
advantage of our low prices. The 
biggest value at the lowest Peay has 
always been our motto. 
Cornet for $30.00, Winniectoamaan 
are you meee in? Write ov. 


33-36 Adams St., 
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War was declared a year ago. Since 
then members of Collier’s staff in 
Russia, England, France, Germany, 
Austria and Italy have contributed 
over 100 special War articles to 
Collier’s. An average of two excep- 
tional war articles a week has dis- 
tinguished Collier’s war service 
from that of every other publication. 


WULJUIAALAAALAOULAUAAIUUUAAUAAU AAU 


The position of preeminence which Collier’s 
holds as a war Newsweekly is largely due to 

_ the work of the following correspondents, 
whose combined efforts have been acclaimed 
as the most authentic and graphic portrayal 
of:the war to date: 


Sir A. Conan Doyle F. Tennyson Jesse 
Baron Von Faulkenhausen Stanley Washburn 
Gelett Burgess Henry Reuterdahl 
Henry Beach Needham E. Ashmead Bartlett 
George Lynch Stephen Graham 
Robert Crozier Long Ex-Senator Beveridg 
Arthur Ruhl , Filson Young 
Will Irwin Frederick Palmer 
Norman Draper James Hopper 
Perceval Gibbon 


The earliest first-hand articles to appear in any magazine on 
the Dardanelles campaign are Arthur Ruhl’s vivid word pictures 
of life with the Turkish Army at Gallipoli—now appearing in 


¢ aco, 
eo Seer 
ollier'’s 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
¢16 West 13th Street, New York City 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE A “Standard” 
BUILT-IN BATH IN YOUR BATHROOM 


The ‘otandard” Built-in Bath (“Conred” pattern shown above) is made 
complete in one piece, ’ builds into the walls and floor with no hidden places 
to lodge dirt and moisture, is five inches lower than the ordinary bath on 
feet, and is enameled all over, combining the beauty and cleanliness 
of china with the strength of iron. It is easy to clean and is made 
for building into either right or left corner, in a recess or wall at back only. 
LIST PRICES *‘Conred’’ Bath, 5-ft. size, enameled all over as shown, $68.00. 
FIXTURES “‘Laton’’ Lavatory, size 20x24, complete as shown, $38.00. 
PATHROO ‘“‘Expulso’’ Closet $30.00. Total list. price $136.00, (fixtures 
only), not including freight, piping and labor installing. 

Ask your Architect or Plumber about these fixtures or see them 

in all “Standard” Showrooms. Illustrated literature on request. 

Look for the “Standard” Green and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Dept.51 Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. pittsbureh 


“Standard” Showrooms 
35-37 W. 31st St. 4409 Euclid Ave. Houston, Tex., Preston & Smith St. 


186-200 Devonshire St. ae J San Antonio, Tex... .212 Losoya St. 
Philadelphia Wa ae Fort Worth,Tex., Front &JonesSts. 


— Tex. 2023 Main St. 
Washington, D.C., Southern Bldg. San eeaene (Office) . Rialto Bldg. 
Louisville. ..819-828 West Main St. Detroit (Office)... Hammond Bldg. 
900 S. Michigan Blvd. Nashville,..815-317 Tenth Ave., So. Toronto, Can..59 Richmond St., E. 
100-102 N. Fourth St. New Orleans. .846-866 Baronne St. Hamilton, Can., 20 Jackson St., W. 
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When You Visit the Exposition 
At San Francisco 


WE cordially invite you to rest and refresh 
_ yourself at our Tea Booth. A native In- 
dian in full costume will explain every detail 
of our Exhibit, carrying you from the tea 
fields in far off India right up to the delicate 
art of brewing tea. 
From our elevated Tea Garden you can view the en- 
tire Food Products Palace and its great throngs of 
visitors. Be sure and see the finest exhibit of India 


and Ceylon Teas ever shown in these United States of 
America. 


The location is Avenue C and 4th Street. 


Ridgways Tea 


RIDGWAYS, Inc., 111-113 Hudson Street, New York 
354-356 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


You can get Ridgways famous teas at your grocer’s 
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That each Light 
in your home may 
be better and cheaper! 


Each new advance in the science of 
illumination finds quick reflection in the 
lamps that light your home. 





For as each new thought or new material or 
new method of construction is tested and ap- 
proved by the scientists in our Research Labo- 
ratories at Schenectady, it is at once communi- 
cated to our manufacturing centers at Cleveland 
and Harrison, and to various other makers en- 
titled to receive MAZDA Service. 


For the mission of MAZDA Service is not 
only to study and experiment and test such new 
ideas, but to see that every practical thought is 
quickly placed at the disposal of the manufactur. 
ers of MAZDA Lamps—so that the lighting of 
your home may steadily grow better and cheaper. 


And thus the word MAZDA etched on a lamp 
is not the name of that lamp, or of a type of 
construction, but the Mark a this scientific re- 
search, assuring you that any lamp so marked 
embodies the latest advances inthe science of 
incandescent lighting. 


& GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4622 
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Too Successful to Change this Year 


The extraordinary demand for this pioneer Eight and its 
year’s mechanical advance over all competition make it 


unnecessa 
mid-year c 


WE are fortunate in having produced a 
car which enables us to break away 
from the trade’s demoralizing practice of 
sudden and unseasonable announcements, 
which cause quick depreciation of all cars 
purchased during the first half of the year. 
Therefore, the King Company announces 
this new policy for the protection of King 
owners and dealers: No change of price or 
model this year. No mid-year announce- 
ments. Either ample notice to dealers of 
any new announcement affecting prevailin 
model, or, rebate on all cars still unsol 
which were shipped thirty days prior to 
such announcement. No sacrifice of Kin 
quality for mere price reduction—but al- 
ae - high grade car at a price that gives 
value. 


e King Eight has delivered since Jan- 


or the King Company to stimulate sales by 
of price or model. 


uary and was on the trial road three months 
before. It is now giving the very highest 
satisfaction to hundreds of owners all over 
America and is operating in fourteen for- 
eign countries, there being 150 in England 
alone. The motor is truly an engineering 
marvel—a statement which will lose its 
boastfulness after your first ride. 
Mechanically a year in advance, yet 
proved right bythousands of miles of opera- 
tion, this car is the purchase of wisdom. It 
will grow old slowly. It will out-perform 
all other s. It will show amazing econ- 
omy for its hill-leveling power. It is not 
“coming” but HERE—a car of demonstra- 
ted superiority and embodying a knowl- 
edge of Eight Cylinder construction 
which makers in our wake must learn by 


experience. 


There’s a King dealer in your locality. Write for his address and the new Eight catalog 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York Showroom Broadway at 52d Street | 
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(<P 
FIFTEEN 
CENTS 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 


Will You Put Aside Your 
PRICE PREJUDICE? 


Will you forget you've always thought a> 
really good cigarette must cost 25 Cents. 


Then we promise you a much belter cigar- 
ette than many of the 25 Cent Brands. 
We promise you one of the world's 
perfect pleasures—the taste of PURE 


Turkish tobaccos, 17 varieties of which 
are used in making MURADS 


PAU RA DS— vise wodia dee 








Entrance to the RUBBERSET Exposition 
at the Panama-Pacific Fair 


UBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Wins the Gold Medal at the Fair 


RUBBERSET hasagain demonstrated to the World thefact of RUBBERSET superiority. 
RUBBERSET construction has again triumphed over all other forms of brush-making. 


The Jury of Awards of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition has awarded 
RUBBERSET the highest awards. Their verdict confirms the high opinion of 
RUBBERSET Brushes held for years by the world at large. 


High*quality of workmanship and design and the famous 
RUBBERSET ‘“‘Bristles-that-can’t-come-out”’ construction,— 
these are the features that won the world’s highest award. 
Each bristle is gripped internally and eternally in solid 
vulcanized rubber. 


There’s a RUBBERSET Brush for every purpose, with bristles that can’t come out. 
Buy by.the name “RUBBERSET’’—look for it on the brush. 


RUBBERSET Shaving Brushes—RUBBERSET Tooth Brushes— 
RUBBERSET Complexion Brushes—RUBBERSET Hair Brushes—* 
RUBBERSET Nail Brushes—RUBBERSET Paint 
Brushes—RUBBERSET Home Brushes, etc. 


RUBBERSETCOMPANY (*“*:.:.:"") Newark,N.J. 





